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In 1912, at the age of thirty-seven, Jung published 
the original version of this work, which marked his 
divergence from the psychoanalytical school of Freud. 
The volume was titled Wandlungen und Symbole der 


fied with psychic energy 

'e unconscious and ap- 
pearing in consciousness os symbols 

Jung believed that this study of the symbols of the 
libido, despite its comprehensiveness and wide in- 
fluence, wanted revision because of the haste in which 
it was written. Retirement gave him this opportunity, 
‘and in 1952 he published a completely rewritten 
fourth edition, newly entitled Symbole der Wandlung. 
It is now published for the first time in English, os 
Symbols of Transformation. The symbolic material is 
even further enriched, and Jung turns on to the cose. 
the knowledge and insights he hos gained in nearly 
forty years spent investigating the manifestations of 
the unconscious. The allusive character of the text has 
been enhanced by 130 illustrations, in halftone and 
line, and the famous “Miller fantasies” which are the 
basis of Jung's commentary are fully reproduced in 
‘on appendix. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


As the author's Foreword indicates, the volume from which the 
present translation has been made is an extensive revision, 
published in 1952, of Wandlungen und Symbole der Libido, 
published in 1912.* The reasons for this revision and its extent 
ate explained by Dr. Jung and need no further comment here. 

‘The present translation differs in certain respects from the 
revised Swiss edition. First of all, the number of illustrations 
has been reduced. In the Swiss edition, these had been inserted 
to amplify the text rather than to illustrate. It seemed to the 
Editors that the illustrations sometimes had the disadvantage 
of interrupting the text unduly, and after careful consideration 
it was decided that only those having a direct relevance to the 
text should be included. Among these, some new photographs. 
and substitutions have been used. Secondly, an appendix con- 
taining the complete Miller fantasies has been added. Since these 
were available only in a French text published in 1900 in the 
Archives de psychologie, a translation by Philip Mairet has been. 
provided. "The textual quotations are also from this translation. 
Other dilferences from the Swiss edition result from bringing 
the volume into conformity with the general plan for the Col- 
lected Works. A bibliography has been added, and accordingly 
the references in the footnotes have been somewhat shortened. 
A new and fuller index has been compiled. 

In respect to the quotations from various languages, special 
mention must be made of the work of Dr. A. Wasserstein and 
Dr. Marie-Louise von Franz in checking and translating some 
of the Latin and Greek texts, The philological material has been 
checked over by Dr. Leopold Stein. 


+ Fist published in two parte in the Jahrbuch für psychoanalytische und foycho- 
dailolagiache Forschungen (Leipzig; II-IV (i912), and republished the sume. 
fear as a book by Deuticke Verlag, Leipzig and Vienna. An English translation, 
by Dr. Beatrice M. Hinkle, entitled Psychology of the Unconscious, was published 
in 1916 by Molfatt Yard and Co, New York, and in 1917 by Kegan Paul, London. 
“Translations have also appeared in Dutch, French, and Italian. 
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TRANSLATOR'S NOTE 


During the preparation of this volume, the text of the original 
English translation by Beatrice M. Hinkle, first published in 
America in 1916 under the title Psychology of the Unconscious, 
has been freely consulted. Certain of the poetic quotations there 
rendered by Louis Untermeyer have been taken over into the 
present edition, sometimes with slight modifications. For some 
of the quotations from Faust, I am indebted to Philip Wayne, 
both for extracts from his published version of Part 1 and for 
‘passages from Part 2 specially translated for this volume. Quo- 
tations from Latin and Greek sources are taken when possible 
from existing translations, but mostly they are of a composite 
nature, resulting from comparison of the existing translations 
with the original texts and with the German versions used by 
the author, who in some cases translated direct from the orig- 
inals. For the purpose of comparison, reference is sometimes 
made, in square brackets, to an existing translation although it 
has not been quoted. 
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FOREWORD TO THE FOURTH SWISS EDITION? 


1 have long been conscious of the fact that this book, which 
was written thirty-seven years ago, stood in urgent need of revi- 
sion, but my professional obligations and my scientific work 
never left me sufficient leisure to settle down in comfort to this 
unpleasant and difficult task. Old age and illness released me at 
last from my professional duties and gave me the necessary time 
to contemplate the sins of my youth. I have never felt happy 
about this book, much less satisfied with it: it was written at top 
speed, amid the rush and press of my medical practice, without 
regard to time or method. I had to fling my material hastily 
together, just as I found it, There was no opportunity to let 
my thoughts mature. The whole thing came upon me like a 
landslide that cannot be stopped. The urgency that lay behind 
it became clear to me only later; it was the explosion of all 
those psychic contents which could find no room, no breathing- 
space, in the constricting atmosphere of Freudian psychology 
and its narrow outlook, I have no wish to denigrate Freud, or to 
detract from the extraordinary merits of his investigation of the 
individual psyche, But the conceptual framework into which 
he fitted the psychic phenomenon seemed to me unendurably 
narrow. Lam not thinking here of his theory of neurosis, which 
can be as narrow as it pleases if only it is adequate to the 
empirical facts, or of his theory of dreams, about which different 
views may be held in all good faith; I am thinking more of the 
reductive causalism of his whole outlook, and the almost com- 
plete disregard of the teleological directedness which is so char- 
acteristic of everything psychic. Although Freud's book The 
Future of an Illusion dates from his later years, it gives the best 
possible account of his earlier views, which move within the 
confines of the outmoded rationalism and scientific materialism 
of the late nineteenth century, 

As might be expected, my book, born under such conditions, 
consisted of larger or smaller fragments which I could only 
string together in an unsatisfying manner, It was an attempt, 


A The edition here translated.-Eorros] 
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‘only partially successful, to create a wider setting for medical 
psychology and to bring the whole of the psychic phenomenon 
‘within its purview. One of my principal aims was to free medi- 
cal psychology from the subjective and personalistic bias that 
characterized its outlook at that time, and to make it possible to 
understand the unconscious as an objective and collective 
Psyche. The personalism in the views of Freud and Adler that 
‘went hand in hand with the individualism of the nineteenth 
century failed to satisfy me because, except in the case of instinc- 
tive dynamisms (which actually have too little place in Adler), 
it left no room for objective, impersonal facts, Freud, accord- 
ingly, could see no objective justification for my attempt, but 
suspected personal motives. 

‘Thus this book became a landmark, set up on the spot where 
two ways divided. Because of its imperfections and its incom- 
pleteness it laid down the programme to be followed for the 
next few decades of my life. Hardly had I finished the manu- 
script when it struck me what it means to live with a myth, and 
‘what it means to live without one. Myth, says a Church Father, 
is "what is believed always, everywhere, by everybody"; hence 
the man who thinks he can live without myth, or outside 
an exception. He is like one uprooted, having no true link 
ier with the past, or with the ancestral life which continues 
within him, or yet with contemporary human society. He does 
not live in a house like other men, does not eat and drink like 
other men, but lives a life of his own, sunk in a subjective 
mania of his own devising, which he believes to be the newly 
discovered truth. This plaything of his reason never grips his 
vitals, It may occasionally lie heavy on his stomach, for that 
organ is apt to reject the products of reason as indigestible, The 
psyche is not of today; its ancestry goes back many millions of 
years. Individual consciousness is only the flower and the fruit 
of a season, sprung from the perennial rhizome beneath the 
earth; and it would find itself in better accord with the truth if 
it took the existence of the rhizome into its calculations. For 
the root matter is the mother of all things. 

So I suspected that myth had a meaning which 1 was sure to 
miss if I lived outside it in the haze of my own speculations. I 
was driven to ask myself in all seriousness: "What is the myth. 
you are living?" I found no answer to this question, and had to 
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admit that I was not living with a myth, or even in a myth, but 
rather in an uncertain cloud of theoretical possibilities which 
1 was beginning to regard with increasing distrust. I did not 
know that I was living a myth, and even if I had known it, I 
would not have known what sort of myth was ordering my life 
without my knowledge. So, in the most natural way, I took it 
upon myself to get to know "my" myth, and I regarded this as 
the task of tasks, for—so I told myself-how could I, when treat 
ing my patients, make due allowance for the personal factor, for 
my personal equation, which is yet so necessary for a knowledge 
of the other person, if I was unconscious of it? I simply had to 
know what unconscious or preconscious myth was forming me, 
from what rhizome I sprang. This resolve led me to devote 
many years of my life to investigating the subjective contents 
which are the products of unconscious processes, and to work 
‘out methods which would enable us, or at any rate help us, to 
explore the manifestations of the unconscious. Here I discov- 
ered, bit by bit, the connecting links that 1 should have known 
about before if I was to join up the fragments of my book. I do 
not know whether I have succeeded in this task now, after a 
lapse of thirty-seven years. Much pruning had to be done, many 
gaps filled. It has proved impossible to preserve the style of 1912, 
for I had to incorporate many things that I found ont only 
many years later. Nevertheless I have tried, despite a number of 
radical interventions, to leave as much of the original edifice 
standing as possible, for the sake of continuity with previous 
editions. And although the alterations are considerable, I do not 
think one could say that it has turned into a different book. 
‘There can be no question of that because the whole thing is 
really only an extended commentary on a practical analysis of 
the prodromal stages of schizophrenia, The symptoms of the 
case form the Ariadne thread to guide us through the labyrinth 
of symbolistic parallels, that is, through the amplifications which 
are absolutely essential if we wish to establish the meaning of 
the archetypal context, As soon as these parallels come to be 
worked out they take up an incredible amount of space, which 
is why expositions of case histories are such an arduous task. But 
that is only to be expected: the deeper you go, the broader the 
base becomes. It certainly does not become narrower, and it 
never by any chance ends in a point-in a psychic trauma, for 
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instance, Any such theory presupposes a knowledge of the 
traumatically affected psyche which no human being possesses, 
and which can only be laboriously acquired by investigating the 
‘workings of the unconscious. For this a great deal of compara- 
tive material is needed, and it cannot be dispensed with any 
more than in comparative anatomy. Knowledge of the subjec- 
tive contents of consciousness means very little, for it tells us 
next to nothing about the real, subterranean life of the psyche. 
In psychology as in every science a fairly wide knowledge of 
other subjects is among the requisites for research work. A nod- 
ding acquaintance with the theory and pathology of neurosis 
is totally inadequate, because medical knowledge of this kind is 
merely information about an illness, but not knowledge of the 
soul that is ill. I wanted, so far as lay within my power, to 
redress that evil with this book—then as now. 

"This book was written in 1911, in my thirty-sixth year. The 
time is a critical one, for it marks the beginning of the second. 
half of life, when a metanoia, a mental transformation, not in- 
frequently occurs. I was acutely conscious, then, of the loss of 
friendly relations with Freud and of the lost comradeship of our 
work together, The practical and moral support which my wife 
gave me at that difficult period is something I shall always hold 
in grateful remembrance, 


September, 1950 C. G. Juno 


FOREWORD TO THE THIRD SWISS EDITION 


‘The new edition of this book appears essentially unaltered, ex- 
cept for a few textual improvements which hardly affect its 
content. 

‘This book has to perform the thankless task of making clear 
to my contemporaries that the problems of the human psyche 
cannot be tackled with the meagre equipment of the doctor's 
onsulting-room, any more than they can be tackled with the lay- 
man's famous "understanding of the world and human nature." 
Psychology cannot dispense with the contribution made by 
the humane sciences, and certainly not with that made by the 
history of the human mind. For it is history above all that today 
enables us to bring the huge mass of empirical material into 
ordered relationships and to recognize the functional signifi 
‘cance of the collective contents of the unconscious. The psyche 
is not something unalterably given, but a product of its own 
continuous development. Hence altered glandular secretions or 
aggravated personal relationships are not the sole causes of 
neurotic conflicts; these can equally well be caused by his- 
torically conditioned attitudes and mental factors. Scientific and 
medical knowledge is in no sense sufficient to grasp the nature 
‘of the soul, nor does the psychiatric understanding of patho- 
logical processes help to integrate them into the totality of the 
psyche, Similarly, mere rationalization is not an adequate instru- 
ment. History teaches us over and over again that, contrary to 
rational expectation, irrational factors play the largest, indeed. 
the decisive, role in all processes of psychic transformation. 

1t seems as if this insight were slowly making headway with 
the somewhat drastic assistance of contemporary events. 


November, 1937 C. G. Juno 


FOREWORD TO THE SECOND SWISS EDITION 


In this second edition the text of the book remains, far technical 
reasons, unaltered, The reappearance of this book after twelve 
years, without alterations, does not mean that I did not consider 
certain emendations and improvements desirable. But such im- 
provements would have affected details only, and not anything 
essential. The views and opinions I expressed in the book I 
would still maintain, in substance and in principle, today. T must. 
ask the reader to bear patiently with a number of minor inac- 
curacies and uncertainties of detail. 

‘This book has given rise to a good deal of misunderstanding. 
Tt has even been suggested that it represents my method of treat- 
ment. Apart from the fact that such a method would be a prac- 
tical impossibility, the book is far more concerned with work- 
ing out the fantasy material of an unknown young American 
woman, pseudonymously known as Frank Miller. This material 
was originally published by my respected and fatherly friend, 
the late Théodore Flournoy, in the Archives de psychologie 
(Geneva). I had the great satisfaction of hearing from his own 
lips that I had hit off the young woman's mentality very well. 
Valuable confirmation of this reached me in 1918, through an. 
American colleague who was treating Miss Miller for the 
schizophrenic disturbance which had broken out after her 
sojourn in Europe. He wrote to say that my exposition of the 
Case was so exhaustive that even personal acquaintance with 
the patient had not taught him "one iota more" about her 
mentality. This confirmation led me to conclude that my recon- 
struction of the semi-conscious and unconscious fantasy processes. 
had evidently hit the mark in all essential respects, 

There is, however, one very common misunderstanding 
which I feel I ought to point out to the reader. The copious use 
of comparative mythological and etymological material neces- 
sitated by the peculiar nature of the Miller fantasies may evoke 
the impression, among certain readers, that the purpose of this 
book is to propound mythological or etymological hypotheses, 
‘This is far from my intention, for if it had been, I would have 
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undertaken to analyse a particular myth or whole corpus of 
myths, for instance an American Indian myth«ycle. For that 
purpose I would certainly not have chosen Longfellow’s Hia- 
‘watha, any more than I would have used Wagner's Siegfried had 
I wished to analyse the cycle of the younger Edda. I use the 
material quoted in the book because it belongs, directly or 
indirectly, to the basic assumptions of the Miller fantasies, as 1 
have explained more fully in the text. If, in this work, various 
mythologems are shown in a light which makes their psycho- 
logical meaning more intelligible, I have mentioned this in- 
sight simply as a welcome by-product, without claiming to 
propound any general theory of myths, The real purpose of this 
hook is confined to working out the implications of all those 
historical and spiritual factors which come together in the in- 
voluntary products of individual fantasy. Besides the obvious 
personal sources, creative fantasy also draws upon the forgotten 
and long buried primitive mind with its host of images, which 
are to be found in the mythologies of all ages and all peoples. 
‘The sum of these images constitutes the collective unconscious, 
a heritage which is potentially present in every individual. It is 
the psychic correlate of the differentiation of the human brain. 
‘This is the reason why mythological images are able to arise 
spontaneously over and over again, and to agree with one an- 
other not only in all the corners of the wide earth, but at all 
times. As they are present always and everywhere, it is an 
entirely natural proceeding to relate mythologems, which may 
be very far apart both temporally and ethnically, to an individ- 
ual fantasy system. The creative substratum is everywhere this 
same human psyche and this same human brain, which, with 
relatively minor variations, functions everywhere in the same 
way. 


Küsnacht Zurich, November, 1924 C. G. June 
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"Therefore theory, which gives facts their value and significance, is 
often very useful, even if it is partially false, because it throws light 
on phenomena which no one has observed, it forces an examination, 
from many angles, of facts which no one has hitherto studied, and. 
provides the impulse for more extensive and more productive re- 
searches... 

Hence it is a moral duty for the man of science to expose himself 
to the risk of committing error, and to submit to criticism in order 
that science may continue to progress, A writer . . . has launched 
a vigorous attack on the author, saying that this is a scientific ideal 
which is very limited and very paltry. . . . But those who are en- 
dowed with a mind serious and impersonal enough not to believe 
that everything they write is the expression of absolute and eternal 
truth will approve of this theory, which puts the aims of science well 
above the miserable vanity and paltry amour propre of the scientist, 


Ferrero, Les Lois psychologiques du symbolisme, p. vii 


INTRODUCTION 


Anyone who can read Freuds Interpretation of Dreams 
without being outraged by the novelty and seemingly unjusti 
fied boldness of his procedure, and without waxing morally in- 
dignant over the stark nudity of his dream-interpretations, but 
can let this extraordinary book work upon his imagination 
calmly and without prejudice, will not fail to be deeply im- 
pressed at that point? where Freud reminds us that an indi- 
vidual conflict, which he calls the incest fantasy, lies at the root 
of that monumental drama of the ancient world, the Oedipus 
legend. The impression made by this simple remark may be 
likened to the uncanny feeling which would steal over us if, 
amid the noise and bustle of a modern city street, we were sud- 
denly to come upon an ancient relic—say the Corinthian capital 
of a long immured column, or a fragment of an inscription. A 
moment ago, and we were completely absorbed in the hectic, 
ephemeral life of the present; then, the next moment, some- 
thing very remote and strange flashes upon us, which directs our 
gaze to a different order of things. We turn away from the vast 
confusion of the present to glimpse the higher continuity of 
history. Suddenly we temember that on this spot where we now 
hasten to and fro about our business a similar scene of life and 
activity prevailed two thousand years ago in slightly different 
forms; similar passions moved mankind, and people were just 
as convinced as we are of the uniqueness of their lives. This is 
the impression that may very easily be left behind by a first 
acquaintance with the monuments of antiquity, and it seems to 
me that Freud's reference to the Oedipus legend is in every way 
comparable, While still struggling with the confusing impres- 
sions of the infinite variability of the individual psyche, we sud- 
denly catch a glimpse of the simplicity and grandeur of the 
A The Interpretation of Dreams, pp. 260-6 
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‘Oedipus tragedy, that perennial highlight of the Greck theatre. 
"This broadening of our vision has about it something of a 
revelation. For our psychology, the ancient world has long since 
heen sunk in the shadows of the past; in the schoolroom one 
could scarcely repress a sceptical smile when one indiscreetly 
calculated the matronly age of Penelope or pictured to oneself 
the comfortable middleaged appearance of Jocasta, and com- 
ically compared the result with the tragic tempests of eroticism 
that agitate the legend and drama. We did not know then—and 
who knows even today?—that a man can have an unconscious, 
all-consuming passion for his mother which may undermine and 
tragically complicate his whole life, so that the monstrous fate 
of Oedipus seems not one whit overdrawn, Rare and patho- 
logical cases like that of Ninon de Lenclos and her son * are too. 
remote from most of us to convey a living impression. But 
when we follow the paths traced out by Freud we gain a living 
Knowledge of the existence of these possibilities, which, al- 
though too weak to compel actual incest, are yet sufficiently 
strong to cause very considerable psychic disturbances. We can- 
not, to begin with, admit such possibilities in ourselves without 
a feeling of moral revulsion, and without resistances which are 
‘only too likely to blind the intellect and render self-knowledge 
impossible, But if we can succeed in discriminating between 
objective knowledge and emotional value judgments, then the 
gulf that separates our age from antiquity is bridged over, and 
we realize with astonishment that Oedipus is still alive for us. 
‘The importance of this realization should not be underesti- 
mated, for it teaches us that there is an identity of fundamental 
human conflicts which is independent of time and place. What. 
‘aroused a feeling of horror in the Greeks still remains trae, but 
it is true for us only if we give up the vain illusion that we are 
different, ie morally better, than the ancients, We have merely 
succeeded in forgetting that an indissoluble link binds us to the 
men of antiquity. This truth opens the way to an understanding 
of the classical spirit such as has never existed before—the way 
of inner sympathy on the one hand and of intellectual compre- 
hension on the other, By penetrating into the blocked subter- 
ranean passages of our own psyches we grasp the living meaning 
2 He is supposed to have killed himself when he beard that his adored Ninon 
was realy his mother. 
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‘of classical civilization, and at the same time we establish a firm 
foothold outside our own culture from which alone it is possible 
to gain an objective understanding of its foundations, That at 
east is the hope we draw from the rediscovery of the immor- 
tality of the Oedipus problem. 

‘This line of inquiry has already yielded fruitful results: 
to it we owe a number of successful advances into the territory 
of the human mind and its history. These are the works of 
Riklin? Abraham, Rank, Maeder," and Jones," to which there 
has now been added Silberer's valuable study entitled "Phan- 
tasie und Mythos.” Another work which cannot be overlooked 
is Pfister’s contribution to Christian religious psychology.* The 
leitmotiv of all these works is to find a clue to historical prob- 
Jems through the application of insights derived from the 
activity of the unconscious psyche in modern man. I must refer 
the reader to the works specified if he wishes to inform himself 
of the extent and nature of the insights already achieved. The 
interpretations are sometimes uncertain in particulars, but that 
does not materially detract from the total result. It would be 
significant enough if this merely demonstrated the far-teaching 
analogy between the psychological structure of the historical 
products and those of modern individuals. But the analogy 
applies with particular force to the symbolism, as Riklin, Rank, 
Maeder, and Abraham have shown, and also to the individual 
mechanisms governing the unconscious elaboration of motifs. 

Psychological investigators have hitherto turned their at- 
tention mainly to the analysis of individual problems. But, as 
things are at present, it seems to me imperative that they should 
broaden the basis of this analysis by a comparative study of the 
historical material, as Freud has already tried to do in his study 
of Leonardo da Vinci? For, just as psychological knowledge 
furthers our understanding of the historical material, so, con- 
versely, the historical material can throw new light on individ- 
ual psychological problems. These considerations have led me 
to direct my attention more to the historical side of the picture, 
in the hope of gaining fresh insight into the foundations of 


3 Wishfulfilment and Symbolism in Fairy Teles. «Dreams and Mythi 
The Myth of the Birth of the Hero. — 3 "Die Symbolik in den Legenden." 
Ton the Nightmare. $ Die Frömmigkeit des Grafen Ludwig von Zinzendorf 


Also Rank, “Ein Traum, der sch selbst deutet 
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psychology. In my later writings?" I have concerned myself 
chiefly with the question of historical and ethnological parallels, 
and here the researches of Erich Neumann have made a massive 
contribution towards solving the countless difficult problems 
that crop up everywhere in this hitherto little explored territory. 
Y would mention above all his key work, The Origins and His- 
tory of Consciousness?! which carries forward the ideas that 
originally impelled me to write this book, and places them in 
the broad perspective of the evolution of human consciousness 
in general. 

pe, alter 19 
i süeqiest pubiation, Unketng der Ate and The Great Me 
may also be include in this category 


the date of the original publication of the present work— 
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TWO KINDS OF THINKING 


As most people know, one of the basic principles of 
analytical psychology is that dream-images are to be understood. 
symbolically; that is to say, one must not take them literally, 
but must surmise a hidden meaning in them. This ancient idea 
of dream symbolism has aroused not only criticism, but the 
strongest opposition, That dreams should have a meaning, and 
should therefore be capable of interpretation, is certainly 
neither a strange nor an extraordinary idea. It has been known 
to mankind for thousands of years; indeed it has become some- 
thing of a truism, One remembers having heard even at school 
of Egyptian and Chaldaean dream-interpreters. Everyone knows 
the story of Joseph, who interpreted Pharaoh's dreams, and of 
Daniel and the dream of King Nebuchadnezzar; and the dream- 
book of Artemidorus is familiar to many of us. From the written 
records of all times and peoples we learn of significant and 
prophetic dreams, of warning dreams and of healing dreams sent 
by the gods. When an idea is so old and «o generally believed, 
it must be true in some way, by which I mean that it is psy- 
chologically true. 

For modern man it is hardly conceivable that a God 
existing outside ourselves should cause us to dream, or that the 
dream foretells the future prophetically. But if we translate this 
into the language of psychology, the ancient idea becomes much 
more comprehensible. The dream, we would say, 0 
an unknown part of the psyche and prepares the dreamer for 
the events of the following day. 

According to the old belief. a god or demon spoke to the 
sleeper in symbolic language, and the dream-interpreter had to 
solve the riddle, In modern speech we would say that the dream 
is a series of images which are apparently contradictory and 
meaningless, but that it contains material which yields a clear 
meaning when properly translated. 
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7 Were I to suppose my readers to be entirely ignorant of 
dream-analysis, I should be obliged to document this statement 
with numerous examples. Today, however, these things are so 
well known that one must be sparing in the use of case-histories 
so as not to bore the public. It is an especial inconvenience that 
one cannot recount a dream without having to add the history 
of half a lifetime in order to represent the individual founda- 
tions of the dream. Gertainly there are typical dreams and 
dream-motifs whose meaning appears to be simple enough if 
they are regarded from the point of view of sexual symbolism. 
One can apply this point of view without jumping to the con- 
clusion that the content so expressed must also be sexual in 
origin, Common speech, as we know, is full of erotic metaphors 
which are applied to matters that have nothing to do with sex; 
and conversely, sexual symbolism by no means implies that the 
interests making use of it are by nature erotic. Sex, as one of the 
most important instincts, is the prime cause of numerous affects 
that exert an abiding influence on our speech. But affects can- 
not be identified with sexuality inasmuch as they may easily 
spring from conflict situations—for instance, many emotions 
spring from the instinct of self-preservation. 

® It is true that many dream-images have a sexual aspect 
or express erotic conflicts. This is particularly clear in the motit 
of assault. Burglars, thieves, murderers, and sexual maniacs fig- 
ure prominently in the erotic dreams of women. It is a theme 
with countless variations. The instrument of murder may be a 
ance, a sword, a dagger, a revolver, a rifle, a cannon, a fire- 
hydrant, a watering-can; and the assault may take the form of a 
burglary, a pursuit, a robbery, or it may be someone hidden in 
the cupboard or under the bed. Again, the danger may be repre- 
sented by wild animals, for instance by a horse that throws the 
dreamer to the ground and kicks her in the stomach with his 
hind leg; by lions, tigers, elephants with threatening trunks, 
and finally by snakes in endless variety. Sometimes the snake 
creeps into the mouth, sometimes it bites the breast like Cleo- 
patra’s legendary asp, sometimes it appears in the role of the 
paradisal serpent, or in one of the variations of Franz Stuck, 
whose snake-pictures bear significant titles like “Vice,” "Sin," 
or “Lust” (cf. pl. x). The mixture of anxiety and lust is perfectly 
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expressed in the sultry atmosphere of these pictures, and far 
more crudely than in Mórike's piquant little poem: 


Girl's First Love Song 


What's in the net? T feel 
Frightened and shaken! 
Is it a sweetslipping eel 
Ora snake that I've taken? 


Loves a blind fisherman, 
Love cannot sec; 
Whisper the child, then, 
What would love of me? 


Jt leaps in my hands! This is 
‘Anguish unguessed. 

With cunning and kisses 

It creeps to my breast, 


Tr bites me, O wonder! 
Worms under my skin. 
My heart bursts asunder, 
Ttremble within. 


Where go and where hide me? 
‘The shuddersome thing 
Rages inside me, 

‘Then sinks in a ring- 


What poison can this be? 
O that spasm again! 

Jt burrows in ecstasy 
Till Lam slain 


9 All these things seem simple and need no explanation to be 
intelligible. Somewhat more complicated is the following dream. 
of a young woman, She dreamt that she saw the triumphal Arch 
of Constantine. Before it stood a cannon, to the right a bird, 
to the left a man. A cannon-ball shot out of the muzzle and hit 
her; it went into her pocket, into her purse. There it remained, 
and she held the purse as if there were something very precious 
inside it, Then the picture faded, and all she could see was the 
AMBrike, Werke, L, p s 
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stock of the cannon, with Constantine's motto above it: “In hoc. 
‘The sexual symbolism of this dream is sufficiently 
obvious to justify the indignant surprise of all innocent-minded 
people. If it so happens that this kind of realization is entirely 
new to the dreamer, thus filling a gap in her conscious orienta- 
tion, we can say that the dream has in effect been interpreted. 
But if the dreamer has known this interpretation all along, then 
it is nothing more than a repetition whose purpose we cannot 
ascertain. Dreams and dream-motifs of this nature can repeat 
themselves in a neverending series without our being able to. 
discover—at any rate from the sexual side—anything in them 
except what we know already and are sick and tired of knowing, 
"This kind of approach inevitably leads to that “monotony” of 
interpretation of which Freud himself complained. In these 
cases we may justly suspect that the sexual symbolism is as good 
a facon de parler as any other and is being used as a dream- 
language. "Canis panem somniat, piscator pisces." Even dream- 
language ultimately degenerates into jargon. The only exception 
to this is in cases where a particular motif or a whole dream 
repeats itself because it has never been properly understood, and 
because it is necessary for the conscious mind to reorient itself. 
by recognizing the compensation which the motif or dream. 
expresses, In the above dream it is certainly a case either of 
ordinary unconsciousness, or of repression. One can therefore. 
interpret it sexually and leave it at that, without going into all 
the niceties of the symbolism, The words with which the dream 
ends—"In hoc signo vinces"—point to a deeper meaning, but 

is level could only be reached if the dreamer became conscious 
‘enough to admit the existence of an erotic conflict. 

‘These few references to the symbolic nature of dreams must 
suffice. We must accept dream symbolism as an accomplished 
fact if we wish to treat this astonishing truth with the necessary 
degree of seriousness. It is indeed astonishing that the conscious. 
activity of the psyche should be influenced by products which 
seem to obey quite other laws and to follow purposes very dif- 
ferent from those of the conscious mind. 

How is it that dreams are symbolical at all? In other words, 
whence comes this capacity for symbolic representation, of. 
which we can discover no trace in our conscious thinking? Let 
us examine the matter a little more closely. If we analyse a train 
of thought, we find that we begin with an "initial" idea, or a 
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"leading"! idea, and then, without thinking back to it each time, 
but merely guided by a sense of direction, we pass on to a series 
of separate ideas that all hang together. There is nothing sym- 
bolical in this, and our whole conscious thinking proceeds along 
these lines." If we scrutinize our thinking more closely still and 
follow out an intensive train of thought—the solution of a diffi 
cult problem, for instance—we suddenly notice that we are 
thinking in words, that in very intensive thinking we begin talk- 
ing to ourselves, or that we occasionally write down the problem 
or make a drawing of it, so as to be absolutely clear. Anyone 
‘who has lived for some time in a foreign country will certainly 
have noticed that after a while he begins to think in the lan- 
guage of that country. Any very intensive train of thought 
‘works itself out more or less in verbal form—if, that is to say, one 
wants to express it, or teach it, or convince someone of it, 1t is 
evidently directed outwards, to the outside world. To that 
extent, directed or logical thinking is reality-thinking, a think- 
ing that is adapted to reality’ by means of which we imitate the 
successiveness of objectively real things, so that the images in- 
side our mind follow one another in the same strictly causal 
sequence as the events taking place outside it We also call this 
“thinking with directed attention." It has in addition the 
peculiarity of causing fatigue, and is for that reason brought 


44 Ci. Licpmann, Ober Ideenflucht; also my "Studies in Wort Asiodation” (1918) 
19 dn. p. in For thinking as subordination to a ruling idea, ef Ebbinghaus, in 
Kultur der Gegenwart, pp. za, Kuelpe (Outlines of Psychology. p. tg) express 
himself in a similar manner: in thinking "we find an anticipatory apperceptlon, 
Which emer à more or lest extensive circle of Individual reproductions, and 
diers rom a group of accidental incentives 10 reproduction only in ihe con- 
sistency with which all ideas outside the circle are checked or suppresed." 

3n his Pajcholegia empirica, ch, I, § 29. p. 10, Christian Well says simply and 
precisely: "Cogitatio est actus animae quo Sibi sul rerumque aliarum extra se 
fonscia et” (Thinking is an aet of the soul whereby it becomes conscious of itself 
and of other things outside del) 

{The element of adaptation is particularly stressed by William James in his 
detinition o logica thinking (Principles of Psychology, U, p, 39) "Let us make 
is ability to deal with movel data the technical qiferentia of reasoning, This 
Y sufficiently mark it out from common associative thinking: 

A'Thoughts are shadows of our feelings, always darker, emptier, and sim 
than these,” says Nietiche, Lote (Logit, p, 552) remarks in this connection: 
Thinking, if let to the logical laws of ite own movement, coincides once 
more at the end of its correct trajectory with the behaviour of objectively real 
things.” 
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into play for short periods only. The whole laborious achieve- 
‘ment of our lives is adaptation to reality, part of which consists 
in directed thinking. In biological terms it is simply a process 
of psychic assimilation that leaves behind a corresponding state 
of exhaustion, like any other vital achievement. 

‘The material with which we think is language and verbal 
concepts-something which from time immemorial has been. 
directed outwards and used as a bridge, and which has but a 
single purpose, namely that of communication. So long as we 
think directedly, we think for others and speak to others Lan- 
guage was originally a system of emotive and imitative sounds 
sounds which express terror, fear, anger, love, etc., and sounds 
which imitate the noises of the elements: the rushing and 
gurgling of water, the rolling of thunder, the roaring of the 
wind, the cries of the animal world, and so on; and lastly, those 
which represent a combination of the sound perceived and the 
emotional reaction to it A large number of onomatopocic ves- 
tiges remain even in the more modern languages; note, for in- 
stance, the sounds for running water: rauschen, rieseln, rüschen, 
tinnen, rennen, rush, river, ruscello, ruisseau, Rhein, And note 
Wasser, wissen, wissern, pissen, piscis, Fisch, 

‘Thus, language, in its origin and essence, is simply a system 
of signs or symbols that denote real occurrences or their echo 
in the human soul? We must emphatically agree with Anatole 
France when he says: 


What is thinking? And how does one think? We think with words; 
that in itself is sensual and brings us back to nature. Think of itl 
a metaphysician has nothing with which to build his world system. 
except the perfected cries of monkeys and dogs. What he calls pro- 
found speculation and transcendental method is merely the string- 
ing together, in an arbitrary order, of onomatopaeic cries of hunger, 


BCE, Baldwin's remarks quoted below. The eccentric philosopher Johann Georg. 
famann (1730-86) actually equates reason with language. (See Hamann% writ 
(Beuys) With Nietzsche reason fares even wore as “linguistic meta 
iedrich Mauthner goes the farthest in this direction (Sprache und 
Psychologie; for him there is absolutely no thought without speech, and only 
speaking is thinking, His idea of the “word fetishism” that dominates science is 
worth noting SCH. Kleinpaul, Das Leben der Sprach 
‘My small son gave me an explicit example of the subjectivity af such symbol, 
which originally seem to belong entirely to the subject: He described everything 
he wanted to take or eat with an energetic "s 1” (Swise German for "leave i). 
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fear, and love from the primeval forests, to which have become 
attached, little by little, meanings that are believed to be abstract 
merely because they are loosely used. Have no fear that the succes- 
sion of little cries, extinct or enfeebled, thar composes a book of 
philosophy will teach us so much about the universe that we can no. 
longer go on living in it 


So our directed thinking, even though we be the loneliest 
thinkers in the world, is nothing but the first stirrings of a cry 
to our companions that water has been found, or the bear been 
killed, or that a storm is approaching, or that wolves are prowl- 
ing round the camp. There is a striking paradox of Abelar 

which intuitively expresses the human limitations of our com- 
plicated thought-process: "Speech is generated by the intellect 
and in turn generates intellect" The most abstract system of 
philosophy is, in its method and purpose, nothing more than an 
extremely ingenious combination of natural sounds.’ Hence the 
craving of a Schopenhauer or a Nietzsche for recognition and 
understanding, and the despair and bitterness of their loneli- 
mess. One might expect, perhaps, that a man of genius would 
Tuxuriate in the greatness of his own thoughts and renounce 
the cheap approbation of the rabble he despises; yet he su 

cumbs to the more powerful impulse of the herd instinct, His 
seeking and his finding, his heart's cry, are meant for the herd 
and must be heeded by them. When I said just now that 
directed thinking is really thinking in words, and quoted that 
amusing testimony of Anatole France as drastic proof, this 
might easily give rise to the misunderstanding that directed 
thinking is after all “only a matter of words.” That would ce 

tainly be going too far. Language must be taken in a wider 
sense than speech, for speech is only the outward flow of 
thoughts formulated for communication, Were it otherwise, the 


Se Jardin d'Epicuse, p. 8o. 
1c i dificult 10 estimate how great is the seductive influence of primitive word 
meanings on our thinking. “Everything that has ever been in consciousness re 
mains as an active element in the unconscious says Hermann Paul (Prinsipien 
der Sprachgeschichte, p. 15), The old word-aneanings continue to have an eller 
"Which is imperceptible at Arst amd proceeds “(vom that dark chamber of the 
unconscious in the soul" (bid), Hamann states emphatically (Schriften, VIL, p. 
y: “Metaphysics misnse all the verbal signs and figures of speech based on em- 
pirical knowledge and reduces them to empty hieroglyphs and types of ideal ve 
fationships” Kant is supposed to have learnt s thing or two from Hamann, 
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deaf-mute would be extremely limited in his thinking capacity, 
which is not the case at all. Without any knowledge of the 
spoken word, he too has his "language." Historically speaking, 
this ideal language, this directed thinking, is derived from 
primitive words, as Wundt has explained: 


A further important consequence of the interaction of sound and 
meaning is that many words come to lose their original concrete 
significance altogether, and turn into signs for general ideas expres 
sive of the apperceptive functions of relating and comparing, and 
their products. In this way abstract thought develops, which, be- 
cause it would not be possible without the underlying changes of 
meaning, is itself the product of those psychic and psychophysical 
interchanges in which the development of language consists.” 


Jod] t rejects the identity of language and thought on the 
ground that the same psychic fact can be expressed in different 
ways in different languages. From this he infers the existence 
of a “supra-linguistic” type of thinking, No doubt there is such 
a thing, whether one elects to call it “supra-linguistic” with Jodl 
or “hypological” with Erdmann. Only, it is not logical thinking. 
My views coincide with those of Baldwin, who says: 


‘The transition from pre-judgmental to judgmental meaning is 
just that from knowledge which has social confirmation to that 
‘which gets along without it, The meanings utilized for judgment 
are those already developed in their presuppositions and implica- 
tions through the confirmations of social intercourse. Thus the per- 
sonal judgment, trained in the methods of social rendering, and 
disciplined by the interaction of its social world, projects its content 
into that world again, In other words, the platform for all move- 
ment into the assertion of individual judgment—the level from 
which new experience is utilized—is already and always socialized; 
and it is just this movement that we find reflected in the actual 
result as the sense of the “appropriateness” or synnomic character 
of the meaning rendered. . . . 

Now the development of thought, as we are to see in more detail, 
is by a method essentially of trial and error, of experimentation, of 
the use of meanings as worth more than they are as yet recagı 
to be worth, The individual must use his old thoughts, his estab- 
lished knowledge, his grounded judgments, for the embodiment of 
30 Grundriee der Psychologie, pp: 99-64 
1 Lehrbuch aer Psychologie, I, ch. 0, par a6, p. 260, 
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his new inventive constructions. He erects his thought as we say 
ical terms, problematically, conditionally, 
disjunctively- projecting into the world an opinion still personal to 
himself, as if it were true. Thus all discovery proceeds. But this 
from the linguistic point of view, still to use the current language, 
to work by meanings already embodied in social and conven- 
tional usage, 

By this experimentation both thought and language are together 
advanced... . 

‘Language grows, therefore, just as thought does, by never losing 
its synnomic or dual reference; its meaning is both personal and 
social, . » 

Language is the register of tradition, the record of racial con- 
quest, the deposit of all the gains made by the genius of individuals 
2. The social "copyaystem" thus established reflects the judg- 
mental processes of the race, and in turn becomes the training- 
school of the judgment of new generations. . . . 

Most of the training of the sell, whereby the vagaries of personal 
reaction to fact and image are reduced to the funded basis of sound 
judgment, comes through the use of speech. When the child speaks, 
he lays before the world his suggestion for a general or common 
meaning; the reception it gets confirms or refutes him. In either case 
he is instructed. His next venture is from a platform of knowledge 
on which the newer item is more nearly convertible into the com- 
mon coin of effective intercourse. The point to notice here is not so 
much the exact mechanism of the exchange—secondary conversion 
by which this gain is made, as the training in judgment that the 
‘constant use of it affords, In cach case, effective judgment is the 


common judgment... . Here the object is to point out that itis 
secured by the development of a function whose rise is directly ad 
hoc . . . the function of speech. 


In language, therefore, to sum up the foregoing, we have the 
tangible—the actual and historical—instrument of the development 
and conservation of psychic meaning. Tt is the material evidence 
and proof of the concurrence of social and personal judgment. In it 
synnomic meaning, judged as “appropriate,” becomes "social" mean- 
ing, held as socially generalized and acknowledged. 


Baldwin's argument lays ample stress on the limitations im- 
posed on thought by language which are of the greatest 
12 Baldwin, Thought and Things, H pp. afl 


341n this connection I would mention the experimental “vestigations into the 
linguistic components of association” (108) made by Eberschweiler [q:v., Bibliog: 
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importance both subjectively and objectively, ie, psycholog- 
ically and socially-so great, indeed, that we must ask ourselves 
whether the sceptical Mauthner '* was not right in his view that 
thinking is speech and nothing more. Baldwin is more cautious 
and reserved, but at bottom he is plainly in favour of the pri- 
macy of speech. 

Directed thinking or, as we might also call it, thinking in 
words, is manifestly an instrument of culture, and we shall not 
be wrong in saying that the tremendous work of education 
which past centuries have devoted to directed thinking, thereby 
forcing it to develop from the subjective, individual sphere to 
the objective, social sphere, has produced a readjustment of the 
human mind to which we owe our modern empiricism and 
technics. These are absolutely new developments in the history 
of the world and were unknown to earlier ages. Inquiring minds 
have often wrestled with the question of why the first-rate 
knowledge which the ancients undoubtedly had of mathematics, 
mechanics, and physics, coupled with their matchless craftsman- 
ship, was never applied to developing the rudimentary tech- 
niques already known to them (ei, the principles of simple 
machines) into a real technology in the modern sense of the 
word, and why they never got beyond the stage of inventing 
amusing curiosities, There is only one answer to this: the 
ancients, with a few illustrious exceptions, entirely lacked the 
capacity to concentrate their interest on the transformations of 
inanimate matter and to reproduce the natural process arti- 
ficially, by which means alone they could have gained control of 
the forces of nature. What they lacked was training in directed 
thinking." The secret of cultural development is the mobility 
and disposability of psychic energy. Directed thinking, as we 
know it today, isa more or less modern acquisition which earlier 
ages lacked, 

Taphy] at my request which dislow the remarkable fact that during an guns 
lation experiment the intrapsychic association is influenced by phonetic con- 
Siderations, Seen. above 

e vas aw a matter of fact no external compulsion which would have made 
thinking necesar The Labour question was solved by an endless supply. 
of cheap slaves, so that efforts to save labour were superfluous, We mist dh 
remember that ihe interest of the man of antiquity vas turned in quite another 
direction: he severenced the divine cosmos, a quality which i entirely lacking in 
‘our technological age. 
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= This brings us to a further question: What happens when 
we do not think directedly? Well, our thinking then lacks all 
leading ideas and the sense of direction emanating from them." 
‘We no longer compel our thoughts along a definite track, but 
Jet them float, sink or rise according to their specific gravity. 
Tn Kuelpe's view!" thinking is a sort of "inner act of the will,” 
and its absence necessarily leads to an “automatic play of ideas.” 
William James regards non-directed thinking, or "merely asso- 
ciative" thinking, as the ordinary kind. He expresses himself as 
follows: 


Much of our thinking consists of trains of images suggested one 
by another, of a sort of spontaneous revery of which it seems likely 
enough that the higher brates should be capable. This sort of 
thinking leads nevertheless to rational conclusions both. practical 
and theoretical. 

As a rule, in this sort of irresponsible thinking the terms which 
come to be coupled together are empirical concretes, not abitrac 
ions 


i9 We can supplement James's definitions by saying that this 
sort of thinking does noi tire us, that it leads away from reality 
into fantasies of the past or future, At this point thinking in 
verbal form ceases, image piles on image, feeling on feeling, 


1050 at least it appears to the conscious mind. Freud (The Interpretation of 
Dreams, II, p. 56) says in this connection: "For it is demonstrably untrue that 
‘we are being carried along a purposeles stream of ideas when, in the proces of 
interpreting a dream, we abandon reflection and allow involuntary ideas 10 
emerge. It an be shown that all we can ever get rid of are purposive ideas that 
ate Brown to us; as soon as we have done this, unknownmor, as we inaccurately 
fy, 'unconscious’ purposive ideas take charge ami thereafter determine the 
Course of the involuntary ideas, No influence that we can bring to bear upon our 
mental processes can ever enable us to think without purposive ideas; nor am 1 
avare of any states of psychical confusion which can do so. 

1 Outlines, pii. — 1» Principles, Tl p. 345- 

19 This statement is based primarily on experiences derived from the field of 
normal psychology, Indefinite thinking is very far removed from “reflection,” par- 
ticularly where readiness of speech is concerned. In psychological experiments 1 
have frequently found that nbjects- am speaking only of cultivated and intelli 
ene people whom I allowed to indulge in reveries, as though unintentionally 
And without previous instruction, exhibited alles which could be registered ex- 
perimentally, but that with the best will in the world they could express the under- 
Tying thought only very imperfectly or not at all. More instructive are experiences 
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and there is an ever-increasing tendency to shullle things about 
and arrange them not as they are in reality but as one would like 
them to be. Naturally enough, the stuif of this thinking which 
shies away from reality can only be the past with its thousand- 
and-one memory images. Common speech calls this kind of 
thinking "dreaming. 

Anyone who observes himself attentively will find that the 
idioms of common speech are very much to the point, for almost 
every day we can see for ourselves, when falling asleep, how our 
fantasies get woven into our dreams, so that between day- 
dreaming and nightdreaming there is not much difference. We 
haye, therefore, two kinds of thinking: directed thinking, and 
dreaming or fantasy-thinking. The former operates with speech 
elements for the purpose of communication, and is difficult and 
exhausting; the latter is effortless, working as it were spon- 
taneously, with the contents ready to hand, and guided by 
unconscious motives. The one produces innovations and adapta- 
tion, copies reality, and tries to act upon it; the other turns 
away from reality, sets free subjective tendencies, and, as regards 
adaptation, is unproductive 2? 


Ofa pathological nature, nor so much those arising in the eld of hysteria and the 
various neuroses, which are characterized by an overwhelming transference 
tendency, as experiences connected. with introversion neurosis or psychosis, which 
must be regarded as constituting by far the greater number of mental distuth. 
Anees, at any rate the whole of Blenlers schizophrenic group. As already ind 
fated by the term "introversion" (which T cursorily introduced in 1910, in my 
"Psychic Conflicts in a Child," pp. 1g and 46 [Coll. Works, Vol. ij] this type 
‘of neurosis eads to an isolated inner life. And here we meet with that "mpra. 
linguistic" or pure “fantasy thinking” which moves in "inexpresible" images and 
feelings. You get some idea ofthis when you try io find out the meaning of the 
Pitiful and muddled exprcsons used by these people. As T have often observed, 
it costs these patients endless trouble and effort to put their fantasies into ordi- 
mary human speech. A highly intelligent patient, who “translated such a fantasy 
system for me piecemeal, used Io say to me: "I know quite well what its ail 
about, E can sce and fee everything, but it is quite tn possible for me to find the 
ght words for i^ 

29 Similarly James, Principle, V, pp. geg-a6. Reasoning is productive. whereas 
“empirical” (merely asociative) thinking is only reproductive. This opinion, how. 
ever, in not altogether satisfying. Ie is no doubt true that fantasy-thinking is nor. 
immediately productive, e, is unadapted and therefore useless for all practical 
purposes, But in the long run the play of fantasy uncovers errative forces and. 
contents, just ae dreams do. Such contents cannot as a rule be realised except 
through passive, associative, and fantasy. thinking 
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m As I have indicated above, history shows that directed think- 
ing was not always as developed as it is today. The clearest 
expression of modern directed thinking is science and the tech- 
niques fostered by it. Both owe their existence simply and solely 
to energetic training in directed thinking, Yet at the time when 
the forerunners of our presentday culture, such as the poet 
Petrarch, were just beginning to approach nature in a spirit of 
understanding?! an equivalent of our science already existed 
in scholasticism.* This took its subjects from fantasies of the 
past, but it gave the mind a dialectical training in directed 
thinking. The one goal of success that shone before the thinker 
was rhetorical victory in disputation, and not the visible trans- 
formation of reality. The subjects he thought about were often 
unbelievably fantastic; for instance, it was debated how many 
angels could stand on the point of a needle, whether Christ 
could have performed his work of redemption had he come into 
the world in the shape of a pea, etc, etc. The fact that these 
problems could be posed at all-and the stock metaphysical 
problem of how to know the unknowable comes into this cate- 
gory—proves how peculiar the medieval mind must have been, 
that it could contrive questions which for us are the height of 


LCE the impressive description of Petrarch’ ascent of Mt. Ventous, in Burch: 
hat; The Civilization of the Renaisunce in Italy, pp. 180-81: "A description 
PE the view from the summit would be looked for in vain, not because the poet 
Was insensible to it, but, on the contrary, because the impresión was too over- 
‘whelming. His whole past life, with all s folles, sore before his mind; he re- 
‘membered that ten years ago that day he had quitted Balogna a young man, 
and turned a longing gaze towards his native country; he opened a book which 
‘was then his constant companion, the ‘Confesions of St. Augustine” and his eye 
fell on the passage in the tenth chapter: amd men go forth, and admire lofty 
mountain and broad seas, and roaring torrents, and the ocean, and the counie 
f the stars, and turn away from themselves while doing 3.’ His brother, to whom 
he read these words, could not understand why he closed the book and said 
52 Wundt gives a short account of the scholastic method in his Philosophische 
Studien (XII, p. 345). The method consisted “Arly, in regarding ax the chief 
aim of scientific investigation the discovery of a firmly established conceptual 
scheme capable of being applied in a uniform manner ta the most varied prob- 
ens: secondly, in laying an inordinate value upon certain general concepts, and 
‘onsequently upon the verbal symbols designating these concepts, as a result of 
which an analysis of the meanings of words or; fn extreme caes, a vapid intellec- 
tual subtlety and splitting of hairs comes to replace an investigation of the real 
aca rom which the concepts ate abstracted.” 
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absurdity. Nietzsche glimpsed something of the background of 
this phenomenon when he spoke of the “glorious tension of 
mind” which the Middle Ages produced. 

On a historical view, the scholastic spirit in which men of the 
intellectual calibre of St. Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, Abe- 
lard, William of Ockham, and others worked is the mother of 
our modern scientific method, and future generations will see 
clearly how far scholasticism still nourishes the science of today 
with living undercurrents, It consisted essentially in a dialectical 
gymnastics which gave the symbol of speech, the word, an abso- 
lute meaning, so that words came in the end to have a substan- 
Aiality with which the ancients could invest their Logos only by 
attributing to it a mystical value, The great achievement of 
scholasticism was that it laid the foundations of a solidly built 
intellectual function, the sine qua non of modern science and 
technology. 

If we go still further bark into history, we find what we call 
science dissolving in an indistinct mist. The culturecreating 
mind is ceaselessly employed in stripping experience of every- 
thing subjective, and in devising formulas to harness the forces 
of nature and express them in the best way possible, It would be 
a ridiculous and unwarranted presumption on our part if we 
imagined that we were more energetic or more intelligent than 
the men of the past-our material knowledge has increased, but 
not our intelligence. This means that we are just as bigoted in 
regard to new ideas, and just as impervious to them, as people 
were in the darkest days of antiquity. We have become rich in 
knowledge, but poor in wisdom. The centre of gravity of our 
interest has switched over to the materialistic side, whereas the 
ancients preferred a mode of thought nearer to the fantastic 
type. To the classical mind everything was still saturated with 
mythology, even though classical philosophy and the beginnings 
of natural science undeniably prepared the way for the wark of 
“enlightenment.” 

Unfortunately, we get at school only a very feeble idea of the 
richness and tremendous vitality of Greek mythology. All the 
creative power that modern man pours into science and technics 
the man of antiquity devoted to his myths. This creative urge 
explains the bewildering confusion, the kaleidoscopic changes 
and syncretistic regroupings, the continual rejuvenation, of 
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‘myths in Greek culture, We move in a world of fantasies which, 
untroubled by the outward course of things, well up from an 
inner source to produce an ever-changing succession of plastic 
or phantasmal forms. "This activity of the early classical mind 
was in the highest degree artistic: the goal of its interest docs 
not seem to have been how to understand the real world as 
objectively and accurately as possible, but how to adapt it 
aesthetically to subjective fantasies and expectations, ‘There was 
very little room among the ancients for that coldness and dis- 
illusionment which Giordano Bruno's vision of infinite worlds 
and Kepler’s discoveries brought to mankind. The naive man 
of antiquity saw the sun as the great Father of heaven and earth, 
and the moon as the fruitful Mother. Everything had its demon, 
was animated like a human being, or like his brothers the ani 

mals. Everything was conceived anthropomorphically or therio- 
morphically, in the likeness of man or beast. Even the sun's disc 
was given wings or little feet to illustrate its motion (pl. 15). 
‘Thus there arose a picture of the universe which was completely 
removed from reality, but which corresponded exactly to man's 
subjective fantasies, It needs no very elaborate proof to show 
that children think in much the same way. They too animate 
their dolls and toys, and with imaginative children it is easy 
to see that they inhabit a world of marvels, 

We also know that the same kind of thinking is exhibited in 
dreams, The most heterogeneous things are brought together 
regardless of the actual conditions, and a world of impossibili 
takes the place of reality. Freud finds that the hallmark of 
waking thought is progression: the advance of the thought stim- 
ulus from the systems of inner or outer perception through 
the endopsychic work of association to its motor ‘end, ie. 
innervation, In dreams he finds the reverse: regression of the 
thought stimulus from the pre-conscious or unconscious sphere 
to the perceptual system, which gives the dream its peculiar at- 
mosphere of sensuous clarity, rising at times to almost hallucina- 
tory vividness, Dream-thinking thus regresses back to the raw 
material of memory. As Freud says: “In regression the fabric 
is resolved into its raw material.” * The 
il perceptions is, however, only one side of 
regression. The other side is regression to infantile memories, 
38 The Interpretation of Dreams, I, p. 55 
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and though this might equally well be called regression to the 
original perceptions, it nevertheless deserves special mention 
because it has an importance of its own. It might even be con- 
sidered as an "historical" regression. In this sense the dream 
‘an, with Freud, be described as a modified memory—modified 
through being projected into the present. The original scene of 
the memory is unable to effect its own revival, so has to be 
content with returning as a dreamt In Freud's view it is an 
essential characteristic of dreams to “elaborate” memories that 
mostly go back to early childhood, that is, to bring them nearer 
to the present and recast them in its language. But, in so far as 
infantile psychic life cannot deny its archaic character, the latter 
quality is the especial peculiarity of dreams. Freud expressly 
draws attention to this: 


Dreams, which fulfil their wishes along the short path of regression, 
have merely preserved for us in that respect a sample of the psychical 
apparatuss primary method of working, a method which was 
abandoned as being inefficient. What once dominated waking life, 
while the mind was stil young and incompetent, seems now to have 
been banished into the night just as the primitive weapons, the 
bows and arrows, that have been abandoned by adult men, turn 
‘up once more in the nursery 


‘These considerations ® tempt us to draw a parallel between 
the mythological thinking of ancient man and the similar think- 


3600. pg Inid., p s67: 
28 The pasage in The Interpretation of Dreams that follows immediately after- 
‘wards has since been confirmed through investigation of the parchoes, "Tho 
methods of working on the part of the psychical apparatus, which are normally 
‘uppresed In waking hours, become current once more im prychosis and rh 

reveal their incapacity for satisfying our needs in relation to the external work 
ibid, p. 567). The importance of this sentence is home out by the views at 
Pierre Janet, which were developed independently of Freud and deserve mention 
Bere becanse they confrm it from an entirely different angle, namely the biolog. 


part that is in a state of continuous transformation; “It is pres 
ly om this ‘superior part of the functions, on their adaptation to existing 
circumstances, that the newroses depend. , „. Neuroses are distantes or che 

- Neuroees are maladies dependent on the 
various functions of the organism and are characterized by an alteration im ihe 
superior parts of these functions, which are checked in their evolution, in there 
adaptation to the present moment and the existing state of the external world and 
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ing found in children; primitives, and in dreams. This idea is 
not at all strange; we know it quite well from comparative 
anatomy and from evolution, which show that the structure and 
function of the human body are the result of a series of em- 
bryonic mutations corresponding to similar mutations in our 
racial history. The supposition that there may also be in psychol- 
ogy a correspondence between ontogenesis and phylozenesis 
therefore seems justified. If this is so, it would mean that infan- 
tile thinking * and dream-thinking are simply a recapitulation 
of earlier evolutionary stages. 

In this regard, Nietsche takes up an attitude well worth 
noting: 


In sleep and in dreams we pass through the whole thought of ear 
lier humanity. , ... What I mean is this: as man now reasons in 
dreams, so humanity also reasoned for many thousands of years when 
awake; the first cause which occurred to the mind as an explanation 
of anything that required explanation was sufficient and passed for 
truth. . , . This atavistic element in man’s nature still mani- 
fests itself in our dreams, for it is the foundation upon which the 
higher reason has developed and still develops in every individual. 
Dreams carry us back to remote conditions of human culture and 
give us a ready means of understanding them better. Dream think- 
ing comes so easily to us now because this form of fantastic and 


facile explanation in terms of the first random idea has been drilled 
GE the individual, While there I no deterioration in the oder parts of these same 
functions... . In place of these superior operations some degree of physical and 


mental disturbance develops-above all, emotionality. This is nothing but the 
tendency to replace the superior operations by an exaggeration of certain inferior 
‘operations, and particularly by gros viscera disturbances? (Ler Névroses, pi 
8681) The “older parts" are the same as the "inferior parts" o£ the functions, an 
they replace the abortive attempts at adaptation. Similar views concerning the 
mature of neurotic symptoms are expresed by Claparède (p. 184). He vegatds the 
Inysterogenie mechanism as a "tendance à la reversion," a kind nf atavistie reaction. 
211 am indebted to Dr, Abraham for the Following story: "A small girl of three 
and a half had been presented with a baby brother, who soon became the object 
‘of well-known childish jealousy. One day she said to her mother: "You are two 
Mamas. You are my Mama, and your breast is litle brother's Mama." She had 
dust been observing with great interest the act of suckling. It is characteristic of 
the atchaie thinking of the child to all the breast “Mama” [o in the original— 
“Hoiroes. Mamma is Latin for "breast 

24 CE particularly Freud's “Analysis of a Phobia in a Five year-old Boy" and my 
"Psychic Conflicts in a Child 
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into us for immense periods of time. To that extent dreaming is a 
recreation for the brain, which by day has to satisfy the stern de- 
mands of thought imposed by a higher culture, . . . 

From this we can see how lately the more acute logical thinking, 
the strict discrimination of cause and effect, has been developed, 
since our rational and intellectual faculties still involuntarily hark 
back to those primitive forms of reasoning, and we pass about half 
our lives in this condition.» 


Freud, as we have seen, reached similar conclusions regard- 
ing the archaic nature of dream-thinking on the basis of dream- 
analysis. It is therefore not such a great step to the view that 
myths are dreamlike structures, Freud himself puts it as follows: 
"The study of these creations of racial psychology is in no way 
complete, but it seems extremely probable that myths, for 
example, are distorted vestiges of the wish-phantasies of whole 
nations—the age-long dreams of young humanity.” ** In the 
same way Rank? regards myth as the collective dream of a 
whole people. 

Riklin has drawn attention to the dream mechanism in fairy- 
tales and Abraham has done the same for myths, He says: 
"The myth isa fragment of the superseded infantile psychic life 
of the race”; and again: "The myth is therefore a fragment pre- 
served from the infantile psychic life of the race, and dreams 
are the myths of the individual" * The conclusion that the 
myth-makers thought in much the same way as we still think in 
dreams is almost self-evident. The first attempts at myth-mak- 
ing can, of course, be observed in children, whose games of 
make-believe often contain historical echoes. But one must cer- 
tainly put a large question-mark after the assertion that myths 
spring from the “infantile” psychic life of the race. They are 
on the contrary the most mature product of that young hu- 
manity. Just as those first fishy ancestors of man, with their gill- 
slits, were not embryos, but fully developed creatures, so the 
myth-making and myth-inhabiting man was a grown reality and 
not a four-year-old child. Myth is certainly not an infantile 


38 Human, All-Too Human, trans. by Zimmern and Cohn, T, pp. 24-27, modified, 
89°*The Poet and Day-Dreaming;" p. 18e. Der Kunstler, p56. 

E Rank, The Birth of the Hero. 

89 Wichfülfiiment and Symbolism in Fairy Teles 

44 Abraham, Dreams and Myths, pp, 36 and 72, modified, 
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It might be objected that the mythological proclivities of 
children are implanted by education, "This objection is futile, 
Has mankind ever really got away from myths? Everyone who 
has his eyes and wits about him can see that the world is dead, 
cold, and unending. Never yet has he beheld a God, or been 
compelled to require the existence of such a God from the evi- 
dence of his senses. On the contrary, it needed the strongest 
inner compulsion, which can only be explained by the irrational 
force of instinct, for man to invent those religious beliefs whose 
absurdity was long since pointed out by Tertullian. In the same 
‘way one can withhold the material content of primitive myths 
from a child but not take from him the need for mythology, 
and still less his ability to manufacture it for himself, One 
could almost say that if all the world’s traditions were cut off 
at a single blow, the whole of mythology and the whole history 
of religion would start all over again with the next generation. 
Only a very few individuals succeed in throwing off mythology 
in epochs of exceptional intellectual exuberance-the masses 
never. Enlightenment avails nothing, it merely destroys a transi- 
tory manifestation, but not the creative impulse, 

Let us now turn back to our earlier reflections. 

We were speaking of the ontogenetic recapitulation of 
phylogenetic psychology in children, and we saw that archaic 
thinking is a peculiarity of children and primitives, We now 
know that this same thinking also occupies a large place in mod- 
ern man and appears as soon as directed thinking ceases. Any 
lessening of interest, or the slightest fatigue, is enough to put 
an end to the delicate psychological adaptation to reality which 
is expressed through directed thinking, and to replace it by 
fantasies. We wander from the subject and let our thoughts go 
their own way; if the slackening of attention continues, we 
gradually lose all sense of the present, and fantasy gains the 
upper hand. 

"Ar this point the important question arises: How are fan- 
tasies made, and what is their nature? From the poets we learn 
much, from scientists little. It was the psychotherapists who first 
began to throw light on the subject. They showed that fan- 
tasies go in typical cycles. The stammerer fancies himself a great 
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orator, which actually came true in the case of Demosthenes, 
thanks to his enormous energy; the poor man fancies himself 
a millionaire, the child a grown-up. T he oppressed wage victo 
ous war on the oppressor, the failure torments or amuses him- 
self with ambitious schemes, All seek compensation through 
fantasy. 

But just where do the fantasies get their material? Let us 
take as an example a typical adolescent fantasy. Faced by the 
vast uncertainty of the future, the adolescent puts the blame 
for it on the past, saying to himself: “If only I were not the 
child of my very ordinary parents, but the child of a rich and 
elegant count and had merely been brought up by foster- 
parents, then one day a golden coach would come and the count 
would take his long-lost child back with him to his wonderful 
castle," and so on, just as in a Grimms! fairystory which a 
mother tells to her children. With a normal child the fantasy 
stops short at the fleeting idea, which is soon over and forgot- 
ten, There was a time, however, in the ancient world, when 
the fantasy was a legitimate truth that enjoyed universal rec- 
ognition. The heroes-Romulus and Remus (pl. m), Moses, 
Semiramis, and many others-were foundlings whose real par- 
ents had lost them Others were directly descended from the 
gods, and the noble families traced their descent from the heroes 
and gods of old. Hence the fantasy of our adolescent is sim- 
ply a reecho of an ancient folk-belief which was once very 
Widespread. The fantasy of ambition therefore chooses, among. 
other things, a classical form which at one time had real va- 
lidity. The same is true of certain erotic fantasies. Earlier on 
we mentioned the dream of sexual assault: the robber who 
breaks in and does something dangerous. That too is a mytho- 
logical theme and in days gone by was undoubtedly a reality." 
Quite apart from the fact that rape was a common occurrence 
in prehistoric times, it was also a popular theme of mythology 
in more civilized epochs. One has only to think of the rape of 
Persephone, of Deianira, Europa, and of the Sabine women. 
Nor should we forget that in many parts of the earth there are 


1 Child, in Jung 


35 Rank, The Birth of the Hero; alo Kerényi, "The Primore 

and Kerényi, Science of Mythology, pp so, 

38 For the mythological rape of the bride, c. Kerényi, “Kore,” In ibid, pp. ol 
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‘marriage customs existing today which recall the ancient mar- 
riage by capture. 

‘One could give countless examples of this kind. They would 
all prove the same thing, namely that what, with us, is a sub- 
terranean fantasy was once open to the light of day. What, 
with us, crops up only in dreams and fantasies was once either 
a conscious custom or a general belief. But what was once strong 
‘enough to mould the spiritual life of a highly developed people 
will not have vanished without trace from the human soul in 
the course of a few generations. We must remember that a mere 
eighty generations separate us from the Golden Age of Greek 
culture, And what are eighty generations? They shrink to an 
almost imperceptible span when compared with the enormous 
stretch of time that separates us from Neanderthal or Heidel- 
berg man, I would like in this connection to call attention to 
the pointed remarks of the great historian Ferrero: 


It is a very common belief that the further man is separated from 
the present in time, the more he differs fram us in his thoughts and 
feelings; that the psychology of humanity changes from century to 
century, like fashions or literature. Therefore, no sooner do we find. 
in past history an institution, a custom, a law, or a belief a little 
different from those with which we ate familiar, than we immedi 
ately search for all manner of complicated explanations, which 
more often than not resolve themselves into phrases of no very 
precise significance. And indeed, man does not change so quickly; 
his psychology at bottom remains the same, and even if his culture 
varies much from one epoch to another, it does not change the 
functioning of his mind. The fundamental laws of the mind remain 
the same, at least during the short historical periods of which we 
have knowledge; and nearly all the phenomena, even the most 
strange, must be capable of explanation by those common laws of 
the mind which we can recognize in ourselves.T 


‘The psychologist should accept this view without qualifica- 
tion. The Dionysian phallagogies, the chthonic mysteries of 
classical Athens, have vanished from our civilization, and the 
theriomorphic representations of the gods have dwindled to 
mere vestiges, like the Dove, the Lamb, and the Gock adorning 
our church towers. Yet all this does not alter the fact that in 
childhood we go through a phase when archaic thinking and 
sr Ferrero, Ler Lois prychotogiques p vi 
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feeling once more rise up in us, and that all through our lives 
we possess, side by side with our newly acquired directed and 
adapted thinking, a fantasy-thinking which corresponds to the 
antique state of mind. Just as our bodies still retain vestiges of 
obsolete functions and conditions in many of their organs, so 
our minds, which have apparently outgrown those archaic im- 
pulses, still bear the marks of the evolutionary stages we have 
traversed, and re-echo the dim bygone in dreams and fantasies. 

The question of where the mind’s aptitude for symbolical 
expression comes from brings us to the distinction between the 
two kinds of thinking-the directed and adapted on the one 
hand, and the subjective, which is actuated by inner motives, on 
the other. The latter form, if not constantly corrected by 
adapted thinking, is bound to produce an overwhelmingly sub- 
jective and distorted picture of the world, This state of mind 
has been described in the first place as infantile and autoerotic, 
or, with Bleuler, as “autistic,” which clearly expresses the view 
that the subjective picture, judged from the standpoint of 
adaptation, is inferior to that of directed thinking. The ideal 
instance of autism is found in schizophrenia, whereas infantile 
autoeroticism is more characteristic of neurosis. Such a view 
brings a perfectly normal process like non-directed fantasy- 
thinking dangerously close to the pathological, and this must be 
ascribed less to the cynicism of doctors than to the circumstance 
that it was the doctors who were the first to evaluate this type 
of thinking. Non-directed thinking is in the main subjectively 
motivated, and not so much by conscious motives as—far more 
—by unconscious ones, Tt certainly produces a world-picture 
very different from that of conscious, directed thinking, But 
there is no real ground for assuming that it is nothing more 
than a distortion of the objective world-picture, for it remains 
to be asked whether the mainly unconscious inner motive 
Which guides these fantasy-processes is not itself an objective 
fact, Freud himself has pointed out on more than one occasion 
bow much unconscious motives are grounded on instinct, which 
is certainly an objective fact. Equally, he half admitted their 
archaic nature, 

‘The unconscious bases of dreams and fantasies are only 
apparently infantile reminiscences. In reality we are concerned. 
with primitive or archaic thought-forms, based on instinct, 
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which naturally emerge more clearly in childhood than they do 
Jater, But they are not in themselves infantile, much less patho- 
logical. To characterize them, we ought therefore not to use 
expressions borrowed from pathology. So also the myth, which 
is likewise based on unconscious fantasy processes, is, in mean- 
ing, substance, and form, far from being infantile or the ex 
pression of an autoerotic or autistic attitude, even though 
produces a world-picture which is scarcely consistent with our 
rational and objective view of things. The instinctive, archaic 
basis of the mind is a matter of plain objective fact and is no 
more dependent upon individual experience or personal choice 
than is the inherited structure and functioning of the brain or 
any other organ, Just as the body has its evolutionary history 
and shows clear traces of the various evolutionary stages, so too 
does the psyche* 

Whereas directed thinking is an altogether conscious phe- 
nomenon,” the same cannot be said of fantasy-thinking. Much 
oF it belongs to the conscious sphere, but at least as much goes 
on in the halfshadow, or entirely in the unconscious, and can 
therefore be inferred only indirectly." Through fantasy-think- 
ing, directed thinking is brought into contact with the oldest 
Jayers of the human mind, long buried beneath the threshold 
of consciousness, The fantasy-products directly engaging the 
conscious mind are, first of all, waking dreams or daydreams, 
to which Freud, Flournoy, Pick, and others have devoted special 
attention; then ordinary dreams, which present to the conscious 
mind a baffling exterior and only make sense on the basis of 
indirectly inferred unconscious contents. Finally, in splitoft 
complexes there are completely unconscious fantasy-systems that 
have a marked tendency to constitute themselves as separate 
personalities! 

36 See my paper “On the Nature o the Payche" (1055 ed pp. ait). 
a» Except for the fact that the contents entering conscious are alveady in a 
high state af complexity, as Wundt has pointed out 
Schelling (Philosophie der Mylholoie, 1) regards the "preconaeons" as the 
ative sore, just as Fichte (Prychologie, L pp. gol) regards the “preconscious 
Segion" as the birthplace of important dream contents 
Af CL. Flournoy, From India to the Planet Mars, Also my "On the Psychology and 
Pathology of So-called Occult Phenomena,” "The Prychology of Dementia 
cox)" and "A Review of the Complex Theory.” txellent examples are to be 
{ound in Schreber, Memoir of My Nervous nens 
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All this shows how much the products of the unconscious 
have in common with mythology. We should therefore have to 
conclude that any introversion occurring in later life regresses. 
back to infantile reminiscences which, though derived from the 
individual's past, generally have a slight archaic tinge. With 
stronger introversion and regression the archaic features become 
more pronounced. 

‘This problem merits further discussion. Let us take as a con- 
ctete example Anatole France's story of the pious Abbé Ocg- 
ger This priest was something of a dreamer, and much given 
fo speculative musings, particularly in regard to the fate of 
Judas: whether he was really condemned to everlasting punish- 
ment, as the teaching of the Church declares, or whether God 
pardoned him after all. Oegger took up the very understandable 
attitude that God, in his supreme wisdom, had chosen Judas as 
an instrument for the completion of Christ's work of redemp- 
tion. This necessary instrument, without whose help humanity 
would never have had a share in salvation, could not possibly 
be damned by the all-good God. In order to put an end to his 
doubts, Ocgger betook himself one night to the church and 
implored God to give him a sign that Judas was saved. There- 
upon he felt a heavenly touch on his shoulder. The next day he 
went to the archbishop and told him that he was resolved to 
go out into the world to preach the gospel of God's unending 
mercy. , 

Here we have a well-developed fantasysystem dealing with 
the ticklish and eternally unresolved question of whether the 
legendary figure of Judas was damned or not. The Judas legend 
is itself a typical motif, namely that of the mischievous betrayal 
of the hero. One is reminded of Siegfried and Hagen, Baldur 
and Loki: Siegfried and Baldur were both murdered by a per- 
fidious traitor from among their closest associates. This myth is 
moving and tragic, because the noble hero is not felled in a fair 
fight, but through treachery, At the same time it is an event that 
was repeated many times in history, for instance in the case of 
Caesar and Brutus. Though the myth is extremely old it is still 


42 Le Jardin d'Epieure, 
SE The Judasigore assumes great psychologiesl significance as the sacer of 
the Lamb of God, who by this act sacifies himself at the same time (suicide). 
See Part I, 
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a subject for repetition, as it expresses the simple fact that envy 
does not let mankind sleep in peace. This rule can be applied 
to the mythological tradition in general: it does not perpetuate 
accounts of ordinary everyday events in the past, but only of 
those which express the universal and ever-renewed thoughts of 
mankind, Thus the lives and deeds of the culture-hetoes and 
founders of religions are the purest condensations of typical 
mythological motifs, behind which the individual figures en- 
tirely disappear. 

But why should our pious Abbe worry about the old Judas 
legend? We are told that he went out into the world to preach 
the gospel of God's unending mercy. Not long afterwards he left 
the Catholic Church and became a Swedenborgian. Now we 
understand his Judas fantasy: he was the Judas who betrayed 
his Lord. Therefore he had first of all to assure himself of God's 
mercy in order to play the role of Judas undisturbed. 

Oegger's case throws light on the mechanism of fantasies in 
general. The conscious fantasy may be woven of mythological 
or any other material; it should not be taken literally, but must 
be interpreted according to its meaning. If it is taken too liter- 
ally it remains unintelligible, and makes one despair of the 
meaning and purpose of the psychic function, But the case of 
the Abbé Oegger shows that his doubts and his hopes are only 
apparently concerned with the historical person of Judas, but in 
reality revolve round his own personality, which was secking a 
way to freedom through the solution of the Judas problem. 

Conscious fantasies therefore illustrate, through the use of 


“ACE Drews remarks In The Christ Myth, Intelligent theologians, like Kalthott 
(The Rise of Christianity), sre o the rame opinion as Drews. Thus Kalthoff say: 
"The documents that give ws ur information about the origin of Christianity 
are of such a nature that iv the present state of historical science no student 
‘would venture to use them for the purpose of compiling a biography of an his 
torical Jesu (ibid, p: 10). "To lock behind these evangelical narratives for the 
ite o£ natural historical human being would not occur t» any thoughtful men. 
today iL it were not for the influence of the earlier rationalistic theologians” (p. 
13) "In Christ the divine is always most intimately one with the human. From the 
Godman of the Church there is a straight line back, through the Epistles and 
Gospels of the New ‘Testament, to the apocalypse of Daniel, in whieh the ecclesi- 
steal conception of Christ makes it rst appearance. But at every single point 
in this line Christ has superhuman features he is never what critical theology 
‘would make him-a mere natural man, an historical individual” (p. 1). CE alsa 
Schweitzer, The Quest of the Historical Jesus: 
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mythological material, certain tendencies in the personality 
which are either not yet recognized or are recognized no longer. 
It will readily be understood that a tendency which we fail to 
recognize and which we treat as non-existent can hardly contain. 
anything that would fit in with our conscious character. Hence 
it is mostly a question of things which we regard as immoral or 
possible, and whose conscious realization meets with the 
strongest resistances. What would Oegger have said had one 
told him in confidence that he was preparing himself for the 
role of Judas? Because he found the damnation of Judas incom- 
patible with God's goodness, he proceeded to think about this 
Conflict. That is the conscious causal sequence. Hand in hand 
with this goes the unconscious sequence: because he wanted to 
be Judas, or had to be Judas, he first made sure of God's good- 
ness. For him Judas was the symbol of his own unconscious 
tendency, and he made use of this symbol in order to reflect 
on his own situation- its direct realization would have been too 
painful for him. There must, then, be typical myths which 
serve to work out our racial and national complexes. Jacob 
Burckhardt seems to have glimpsed this truth when he said that 
every Greek of the classical period carries in himself a little bit 
of Oedipus, and every German a little bit of Faust 

‘The problems with which the simple tale of the Abbé Oeg- 
ger confronts us will meet us again when we examine another 
set of fantasies, which owe their existence this time to the exclu- 
sive activity of the unconscious. We are indebted to a young 
American woman, known to us by the pseudonym of Miss Frank. 
Miller, for a series of fantasies, partly poetical in form, which 


AS E Durckhards leer (1853) to his student Albert Brenner (crans; by Dru, 
P: 126, modified): “I have no special explanation of Faust ready prepared and 
filed away. And in any cae you are well provided with commentaries af every 
kind, Listen: take all ose second-hand wanes back to the library trom which 
they originally came! (Perhaps in the meanwhile you have already donc so) 
What you are destined 10 discover in Faust, you wil have wo discover intuitively 
(0. Lam only speaking of the Grit par). Faust ta genuine myth, Le, a great 
Primonlil image, in which every man has to discover his own being and destiny 
iu his own way, Let me make a comparison: whatever would the Greeks have said 
it a commeniator had planted himself between them and the Oedipus saga? 
‘There was an Oedipus chord in every Greek that longed to be directly touched 
and to vibrate after its own fashion. The same is true of Faust and the German, 
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"Théodore Flournoy made available to the public in 1906, in 
the Archives de psychologie (Geneva), under the title "Quelques 
faits d'imagination créatrice subconsciente.” # 


Mer the Appendix for the full Miller account, translated in English — 
Lonons] 
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THE MILLER FANTASIES: ANAMNESIS 

7 Experience has taught us that whenever anyone tells us his 
fantasies or his dreams, he is concerned not only with an urgent 
and intimate problem but with the one that is most painful for 
him at the moment.t Since, in the case of Miss Miller, we have 
to do with a complicated fantasy system, we shall have to give 
attention to details which I can best discuss by keeping to Miss 
Miller's own account, In the first section, entitled “Phenomena 
of Transitory Suggestion or of Instantaneous Autosuggestion, 
she gives a number of examples of her unusual suggestibility, 
which she herself regards as a symptom of her nervous tempera- 
ment. She seems to possess an extraordinary capacity for identi- 
fication and empathy; for instance she identifies herself to such 
A There is an example of this in C. A. Bernoulli, Franz Overbeck und Friedrich 
Nietsche, 1, p, je. Bernoulli describes Nietsches behaviour at a party in Basel: 
"Once at a dinner he said to the young lady seated next 10 him, T dreamed a 
short while ago that my hand, ing before me on the table, suddenly had a skin 
Tike las, shiny and transparent; in it T saw distinctly the bones, the tienes, the 
Play ofthe muscles, Al at once T saw a ft toad sitting on my hand and I felt at 
the same time an irresistible compulsion to swallow the creature. 1 overcame my 
terrible loathing and gulped it down: The young lady laughed. "s that a thing 
to laugh at? Nievache asked, dreadfully serious, his deep eyes fed on his com: 
panion, hatt questioning, half sorrowful She then knew Intuitively, 
She did not quite understand in, that an oracle had spoken to her in a parable, 
301 that Nietzsche had allowed her to glimpse, e though a narrow crack, ino 
the dark abyss of his inner self, Bernoulli makes (p. 160) the following observa. 
tion: "One can perhaps se that behind the faultless exactitude of his dress there 
Jay not so much a harmless pleasure in his appearance, asa fear of deflement 
bora of some secret, tormenting digi 

Nietzsche came to Basel very young; he was just at the age when other young 

people are contemplating marriage. Sting beside a young woman, he tel her 
that something terrible and disgusting hos happened 1w his transparent hand, 
something he must take completly nto his body. We know what sense caused 
the premature ending of Nische ie It was precisely this that he had to tell 
his young lady, and her laughter was indee out of tune. 
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a degree with the wounded Christian de Nenvilleste in Cyrano 
de Bergerac that she feels a piercing pain in her own breast, the 
very place where the hero receives his death wound, 

One might describe the theatre, somewhat unaestheticall 
as an institution for working out private complexes in publi 
The enjoyment of comedy, or of the blissful dénouement of the 
plot, is the direct result of identifying one’s own complexes 
with those personified by the actors, while the enjoyment of 
tragedy lies in the thrilling yet satisfying feeling that what is 
‘happening to somebody else may very well happen to you. The 
palpitations of our author at the sight of the dying Christian 
mean that there is a complex in her awaiting a similar solution, 
which whispers a soft "today to you, tomorrow to me"; and lest 
there should be any doubt as to the critical moment, Miss 
Miller adds that she felt the pain in her breast “when Sarah 
Bernhardt throws herself upon him to stanch the bleeding of 
his wound." The critical moment, therefore, is when the love 
between Christian and Roxane comes to a sudden end. If we 
examine Rostand's play as a whole, we shall be struck by certain 
passages whose effect it is not so easy to escape, and which we 
must emphasize here because they are of importance for every- 
thing that follows. Cyrano de Bergerac of the long ugly nose, on 
account of which he undertakes innumerable duels, loves 
Roxane, who is in love with Christian, because she thinks he is 
the author of the beautiful verses which really come from 
Cyrano's pen. Cyrano is the misunderstood one whose passion- 
ate love and noble soul no one suspects, the hero who sacrifices 
himself for others and, in the evening of life, with his dying 
breath, reads her once more Christian's last letter, the verses ol 
which he has composed himself: 


Roxane, adieut 1 soon must diel 
"This very night, beloved; and T 
Feel my soul heavy with a love untold. 
1 die! No more, as in the days of old, 
My loving, longing eyes will feast 
‘On your least gesture—ay, the least! 
T mind me of the way you touch your cheek 
So softly with your finger, as you speak! 
‘Ah me! I know that gesture well! 
My heart cries out! I cry "Farewell! 
aR 
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My lile, my love, my jewel, my sweet, 
My heart was yours in every beat!” 3 


4» — Whereupon Roxane recognizes him as the true beloved. But 
it is already too late, death comes, and in an agonized delirium 
Cyrano rouses himself, draws his swords 


Why, 1 do believe 
He dares to mock my nose! Hol 
(He raises his sword) 
What say you? It is useless? Ay, I know! 

But who fights ever hoping for success? 
1 fought for lost cause, and for fruitless quest! 
You there, who are you?—You are thousands! Ah! 
T know you now, old enemies of mine! 
Falsehood! 

(He strikes the air with his sword) 

Have at you! Hal and Compromise! 

Prejudice! Treachery!» + 

(He strikes) 


insolent! 


Surrender, 12 
Parley? No, never! You too, Folly, you? 

T know that you will lay me low at last; 

Let be! Yet I fall fighting, fighting still! 

You strip from me the laurel and the rosel 

Take all! Despite you there is yet one thing 

T hold against you all; and when tonight 

T enter Christ's fair courts, and lowly bowed, 

Sweep with doffed casque the heavens’ threshold blue, 
One thing is left that, void of stain or smutch, 

J bear away despite youmy panache! ® 


se — Cyrano, who beneath his hideous exterior hides a soul so 
much more beautiful, is full of misunderstood yearnings, and 
his final triumph lies in his departing with a clean shield—void 
of stain or smutch." The author's identification with the dying 
Christian, who in himself is not a very inspiring figure, tells us 
that a sudden end is destined for her love, just as for Christian's, 
But, as we have seen, the tragic intermezzo with Christian is 
played against a background of far wider significance, namely 


3 Rosand, Cyrano de Bergerac tans, by Thomas and Guillemard, p. afe. 
Tid, p. 299. 
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Cyrano's unrequited love for Roxane. The identification with 
Christian is probably only a cover. That this is so will become 
clear in the course of our analysis. 

‘The identification with Christian is followed by an extraor- 
dinarily plastic memory of the sea, evoked by a photograph of 
a steamer plunging through the waves. ("I felt the throb of the 
engines, the heave of the waves, the roll of the ship.) We may 
here hazard the conjecture that the sea-voyages of our author 
were associated with particularly impressive memories which 
bit deep into her soul and, through unconscious sympathy, 
threw the screen memory into particularly vivid relief. We shall 
see later how far these conjectured memories hang together 
with the problem touched on above. 

‘The example that now follows is remarkable: Once, while 
she was having a bath, Miss Miller wound a towel round her 
hair to prevent it fram getting wet. At that moment she had the 
following vivid impression: ".. . it seemed to me, for one 
moment and with an almost breath-taking clarity, that I was on 
a pedestal, a veritable Fgyptian statue with all its details; stiff 
limbed, one foot forward, holding insignia in my hand, etc." So 
‘Miss Miller is now identifying herself with an Egyptian statue, 
obviously on the basis of an unrecognized similarity. What she 
‘means is: I am like an Egyptian statue, just as stiff, wooden, sub- 
lime, and impassible, qualities for which the Fgyptian statue 
is proverbial. 

‘The next example lays stress on the personal influence she 
wields over a certain artist: 


However, I succeeded in making him draw landscapes, such as those 
‘of Lake Geneva, where he had never been, and he used to pretend 
that I could make him depict things that he had never seen and 
give him the sense of a surrounding atmosphere that he had never 
felt; in short, that I was using him as he himself used his penci 

ds, simply as an instrument, 


"This remark stands in abrupt contrast to the fantasy of the 

Egyptian statue. Miss Miller evidently has an unspoken need 

to emphasize her almost magical influence over another person, 

"This, too, could not have happened without an inner compul- 

sion, such as is particularly noticeable in one who often does 

nat succeed in establishing a real emotional relationship. She 
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will then solace herself with the idea of her almost magical 
powers of suggestion. 

‘With that, we come to the end of the examples illustrating 
the autosuggestibility and suggestive influence of our author. 
‘The examples are neither particularly striking nor particularly 
interesting in this respect, but are all the more valuable from 
the psychological point of view because they allow us to glimpse 
some of her personal problems. Most of the examples show how. 
liable Miss Miller was to succumb to the powers of suggestion, 
how the libido gained control of certain impressions and inten: 
sified them, which would naturally not have been possible but 
for the free-floating energy placed at her disposal by her lack of 
relation to reality. 
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35 — The second section in the Miller material bears the title; 
""'Glory to God': A Dream Poem." 

#7 dn 1808, as a girl of twenty, Miss Miller went on a long 
journey through Europe. We leave the description to herz 


After the long and rough voyage from New York to Stockholm, then 
to St. Petersburg and Odessa, it was a real pleasure [une véritable 
solute] * to leave the world of cities, of roaring streets, of business— 
in short, of the earth—and enter the world of waves, sky, and silence. 
-.. I spent hours on end on the deck of the ship, dreaming, 
stretched out in a deck chair, All the histories, legends, and myths of 
the different countries I saw in the distance came back to me con- 
fusedly, dissolved in a kind of luminous mist in which real things 
seemed to lose their being, while dreams and ideas took on the 
aspect of the only true reality. At frst I even avoided all company 
and kept to myself, lost in my reveries, where everything I had ever 
Known that was truly great, beautiful, and good came back to mind 
‘with renewed life and vigour. I also spent a good part of my days 
writing to absent friends, reading, or scribbling little bits of poetry 
in remembrance of the various places we visited. Some of these 
poems were of a rather serious character, 


38 Tr may perhaps seem superfluous to go into all these details 
more closely. But if we remember what we said above, that 
when people let their unconscious speak it always blurts out the 
most intimate things, then even che smallest detail often has a 
meaning. Miss Miller is here describing a "state of intraver- 
sion": after the life of the cities, with their many impressions, 
had absorbed her interest (with that suggestive power which, as 


1 The choice of words and comparisons is always significant. [The words ^a real 
pleasure," however, may not be precisely those which Miss Miller originally wrote 
in English and which Flonmoy rendered as “une véritable volupté,” the phrase 
being rematked on hese.-Eutons] 
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in a sort of panic he begins making 
pathological elforts to get back to his environment, These 
attempts spring from the compensating desire for re-association 
and seem to be the psychological rule, valid not only for patho- 
logical cases but also, to a lesser degree, for normal people. 
One might therefore expect that after this prolonged intro 
version, which even impaired her sense of reality for a time, 
Miss Miller would succumb to a new impression of the external 
World, and one whose suggestive influence would be at least as 
great as that of her reveries, Let us proceed with her narrative: 


But as the voyage drew near its end, the ship's officers outdid them- 
selves in kindness and amiability [se montrèrent tout ce qu'il y a de 
plus empressés et aimables), and 1 passed many an amusing hour 
teaching them English, 

Off the coast of Sicily, in the port of Catania, I wrote a sea-chanty, 
which, however, was little more than an adaptation of a well-known 
song about the sca, wine and love ("Brine, wine and damsels fine”). 
‘The Italians are all good singers, as a rule; and one of the officers; 


se of his therapeutic helplessness he is hound to be a 
Pessimist, Tuberculosis would indeed be in a deplorable situation it 3t were dc. 
scribed solely on the basis of experiences acquired in a Home for Incurable The 
chronic cases of hysteria who slowly degenerate into idiots in lunatic asylums are 
mo more characteristic of real hysterin than schophrenia is characteristie of the 
arly forms of the disease, so frequently met wich in practic, that hardly ever 
tome under the supervision ofthe institutional poychiatrist, “Latent psychosis” is 
an idea that the psychotherapist knows and fears only too well. 
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singing at night as he stood watch on deck, had made a great impres- 
sion on me and had given me the idea of writing some words that 
could be fitted to his melody. 

Soon afterwards, I nearly did what the proverb says, “See Naples 
and die," for in the port of Naples I began by being very ill (though 
not dangerously so) ; then I recovered sufficiently to go ashore and 
visit the principal sights of the city in a carriage. This outing tired 
me extremely; and as we were intending to visit Pisa the next day, 
I soon returned on board and went to bed early, without thinking of 
anything more serious than the good looks of the officers and the 
ugliness of Italian beggars. 


One is slightly disappointed at meeting here, instead of the 
powerful impression one expected, an apparently insignificant 
episode, a mere flirtation, Nevertheless one of the officers, a 
singer, had evidently made a considerable impression on her. 
"The concluding remark-"without thinking of anything more 
serious than the good looks of the officers"—does, it is true, tone. 
it down somewhat. Even so, the assumption that this impression 
had no little influence on her mood is supported by the fact 
that a poem in honour of the singer was immediately forthcom- 

ig. One is only too ready to make light of such an experience 
and to accept the assurance of those concerned that everything 
is quite simple and not at all important. I am inclined to pay 
rather more attention to it, because experience has shown that 
an impression which comes after an introversion of that kind 
has a profound effect and may possibly have been underesti- 
mated by Miss Miller herself. The sudden, passing attack of 
sickness requires psychological explanation, though this is not 
possible for lack of data, But the phenomena about to be de- 
scribed can only be understood as arising out of a convulsion 
that reaches into the very depths of her being: 


From Naples to Leghorn is one night by boat, during which I slept 
moderately well-my sleep is rarely deep or dreamless—and it seemed 
to me that my mother's voice woke me up just at the end of the fol- 
Towing dream, which must, therefore, have taken place immediately 
before waking. 

First, 1 was vaguely conscious of the words “when the morning 
stars sang together," which served as the prelude, iE I may so put 
toan involved idea of creation and to mighty chorales reverberating 
through the universe, But, with the confusion and strange contradic- 
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tion characteristic of dreams, all this was mixed up with choruses 
from oratorios given by one of the leading musical societies of New 
York, and with indistinct memories of Milton's Paradise Lost. Then, 
slowly, out of this medley, words appeared, and a little later they 
arranged themselves in three stanzas, in my handwriting, on a sheet 
of ordinary blue-lined writing paper, in a page of my old poetry 
album that I always carry about with me: in short, they appeared to 
‘me exactly as they did in reality, a few minutes later, in my book. 


Miss Miller then wrote down the following poem, which she 
rearranged slightly a few months later, in order to make it more 
nearly, in her opinion, like the dream original: 


First Version Second Version (more exact) 
When God had first made Sound, When the Eternal first made 


A myriad ears sprang into being — Sound 
And throughout all the Universe A myriad ears sprang out to hear, 


Rolled a mighty echo: ‘And throughout all the Universe 
“Glory to the God of Sound!" There rolled an echo deep and 
clear: 


When beauty (light) first was “All glory to the God of Sound!" 
given by God, 

A myriad eyes sprang out tosee When the Eternal Brst made 

And hearing ears and seeing eyes Ligh 

Again gave forth that mighty A myriad eyes sprang out to look, 


song: And hearing earsand seeing eyes, 
"Glory to the God of Beauty Once more a mighty choral took: 
(Light “All glory to the God of Light! 


When God has first given Love, When the Eternal first gave Love, 
A myriad hearts lept up; A myriad hearts sprang into li 
And ears full of music, eyes all Ears filled with music, eyes with 


full of Beauty, light, 
Hearts all full of love sang: Pealed forth with hearts with 
“Glory to the God of Love!” love all rife: 


"AL glory to the God of Love! 


Before we examine her attempts to get at the roots of this 

subliminal creation through her own associations, let us take a 

quick look at the material already in hand. The impression of 

the ship has already received due emphasis, so it ought not to 
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be difficult to lay hold of the dynamic processes responsible for 
this poetic revelation, It was suggested further back that Miss 
Miller may have considerably underestimated the scope of the 
erotic impression she had received, This assumption is the more 
probable in that experience has shown that relatively weak 
erotic impressions are often underestimated, One can see this 
most clearly in cases where an erotic relationship is regarded as 
impossible on social or moral grounds (for instance between 
parents and children, brothers and sisters, older and younger 
‘men, etc.). If the impression is comparatively slight, it does not 
exist at all for the persons concerned; if it is strong, then a 
tragic dependence develops which can lead to all soris of 
trouble, This lack of judgment can go unbelievably fara 
mother who sees her small son having an erection in her own 
bed; a sister who half playfully embraces her brother; a twenty- 
year-old daughter who still sits herself in her father's lap and 
then has "strange" sensations in her “tummy,” And yet they are 
all highly indignant when anyone speaks of “sexuality.” There 
is a certain kind of education that tacitly aims at knowing as 
little as possible about these unmentionable facts in the back- 
ground, and which shrouds them in the deepest ienorance? No 
wonder, then, that most peoples judgment in regard to the 
scope of erotic impressions is precarious and inadequate. Miss 
Miller was, as we have seen, quite prepared for a deep impres- 
sion. But not many of the feclings it aroused seem to have come 
to the surface, for the dream had to repeat the lesson over again, 
We know from analytical experience that the initial dreams of 
patients at the beginning of an analysis are of especial interest, 
not least because they often bring out a critical evaluation of 
the doctor's personality which previously he would have asked 
for in vain. They enrich the patients conscious impression of 
the doctor, often on very important points, and they frequently 
contain erotic comments which the unconscious had to make 
in order to counterbalance the patient's underestimation and 
uncertain appraisal of the impression, Expressed in the drastic 
and hyperbolic manner peculiar to dreams, the impression often 
appears in almost unintelligible form owing to the incongruity 
of the symbolism. A further peculiarity, which seems due to the 
S'rhe reader must remember that these lines were writen before the Brat World 
War, Much has changed since then, 
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historical stratification of the unconscious, is that when an im- 
pression is denied conscious recognition it reverts to an earlier 
form of relationship. That explains why young girls, at the 
time of their first love, have great difficulty in expressing them- 
selves owing to disturbances brought about by regressive Teac- 
tivation of the father-imago.! 

We may suppose that something similar has happened to 
Miss Miller, for the idea of a masculine Creator-God is appar- 
ently derived from the father-imago,° and aims, among other 
things, at replacing the infantile relation to the father in such 
a way as to enable the individual to emerge from the narrow 
circle of the family into the wider circle of society. Naturally 
this is far from exhausting the meaning of the dream-image. 

In the light of these reflections, the poem and its prelude 
appear as the religiously and poetically formulated product of 
an introversion that has regressed back to the fatherimago. 
Despite inadequate apperception of the operative impression, 
its essential ingredients have been built into the substitute 
Product, as marks of its origin, so to speak. The operative im- 
pression was the handsome officer singing in the night-watch— 
"When the morning stars sang together" whose image opened 
out a new world to the girl ("Creation"). 

This “creator” created first Sound, then Light, and then 
‘Here 1 purposely give preference fo the term ^lsago* rather than to “comple” 
in order to make clear, by this choice ofa technical term, thatthe payehological 
factor which 1 sum up under “imago” has a ving independence in the pepe 
hierarchy, Le, poueues that autonomy which wide experience ar shown to Be 
the esential feature of feeling-toned complexes, This i brought out by the term 
“imago” (CE. my “Paychology of Dementia Praecox,” chs. s and 3) My erum 
have ten in rhis view a return to medieval psychology and Dave therefore te 
pudiated it, This "3 iy 
became the psychology of ancient and modern superstition furnishes abundant 
Evidence for my point of view, Valuable insight and coniemation is abo given 
us by the imane Schreber in his autobiography. My use of “image” has ale 
parallels in Spielers novel of the sume name, and also in the ancient Teligi 
dea of die "imagines et lares." In my Inter writings, 1 se the term "archetype 
Instead, in arder to bring out ihe fact that we are dealing wich impensoea, 
collective forces, 

‘The idea that the masculine deity is derived from the lather-imago need be 
taken rally only within the limits of a personalise psychology. Clase Invests 
gation of the fatherimago has shown that certain collective components are con 
tained init from the beginning and cannot be reduced to personal experience 
Ct. my essay, "The Relations between the Ego aud the Unconscious? pp. ref, 
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Love, That Sound should be the first thing created has parallels 
in the "creative word" in Genesis on Magus, where the 
voice corresponds to the sun," in the sounds or cries of lamenta- 
tion mentioned in Poimandres and in God's laughter at the 
creation of the world (voraorois) in a Leiden Papyrus. Hence 
we may hazard the conjecture, which will be amply confirmed 
Tater on, that there was the following chain of association: the 
singer-the singing morning star-the God of Sound—the 
Greator—the God of Light-of the sun—of firc-and of Love. 
Most of these expressions are also characteristic of the language 
of love and are found wherever speech is heightened by emotion. 

Miss Miller has tried to understand this unconscious creation 
by means of a procedure which agrees in principle with the 
methods of psychological analysis and therefore leads to the 
same results, But, as is usually the case with laymen and be- 
ginners, she gets stuck at associations which bring the under- 
Tying complex to light only in an indirect way. Nevertheless, a 
simple procedure, a mere matter of carrying the thought to its 
logical conclusion, is enough to help one find the meaning: 

Miss Miller finds it astonishing, first of all, that her uncon- 
scious fantasy does not, like the Biblical account of the Creation, 
put light in the first place, but sound. There now follows a truly 
‘ad hoc theoretical explanation. She says: 


Tt may be of interest to recall that Anaxagoras, too, makes the cor 
mos arise out of chaos by means of a whirlwind *- which does not 
mormally occur without producing a noise, But at that time I had 
mot yet made a study of philosophy and I knew nothing either of 
‘Anaxagoras or of his theories about the yods which I found I had 


ue the volte and the name [ate] sun and moon.” Hippolytus, Elenchos, Vi 
As. Max Maller, im his foreword tothe Sacred Rocks of the Bas, 1, p- st. says 
tb the sated syllable Om: "He therefore who meditates on Om, meditates on the 
fe man as identical with the spirit... in the sun.“ 

tilia, Gnosis p. Ox, Text In Scott, Hermetic, L p. 113: Lib. Lo 

Pape J 395. in Dieterich, Ahrass, p. 17: “And God Yaughed seven ines Cha 
hs Cha Cha Cha Cha Cha, and as God laughed, there arose seven gods" 

Sin Anaxagoras, the living primal power of mie imparts movement to inert 
Tatter, "here I, of cune, no mention of noise. Alo, Miss Miller strenes the 
Wind nature of sa more than is warranted by ancient tration. On the other 
Mand, this pose elated to the ante of late antiquity and to the Xiyar emwerutr 
ithe stole in the incest fantay of one of my patients, her father covered ber 
ace with his hands and blew into her open mouth-an alluslon to inspiration. 
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‘The allusions to Anaxagoras and Leibniz both refer to creation 
through thought, so that divine thought alone is held capable 
of producing a new material reality—a reference which seems 
unintelligible at first, but will soon become more understand- 
able. 

We come now to the associations from which Miss Miller 
mainly derives her unconscious creation: 


In the frst place, there is Milton's Paradise Lost, of which we had a 
fine edition at home, illustrated by Gustave Doré, and which I have 
known well since childhood. Then the Book of Job, which has been 
read aloud to me ever since I can remember, Now, if you compare 
my first line with the first words of Paradise Lost, you find it is in 
the same metre („—/—/u/ u): 

Of man's first disobedience . . . 

When the Eternal first made sound. 
Moreover, the general idea of my poem is slightly reminiscent of 
various passages in Job, and also of one or two places in Handel's 1% 
oratorio The Creation (which appeared in the confusion at the 
beginning of the dream). 


So the "lost paradise," which is as we know closely associated 
with the beginning of the world, is defined more precisely 
through the line "Of man's first disobedience"—a clear reference 
to the Fall, which in this connection is not without significance. 
I know the objection which everyone will raise here, namely 
that Miss Miller could just as well have chosen any other line as 
an example, that she picked on the first suitable one purely by 
accident, and that its content was equally accidental. The criti- 
cism levelled at the association method generally operates with 
arguments of this kind. The misunderstanding arises from the 
fact that the law of psychic causality is never taken seriously 
enough: there are no accidents, no "just as wells.” It és so, and 
there is a very good reason why it is so. It is a fact that Miss 
Miller's poem is associated with the Fall, and this focuses our 
attention on the very same problem whose existence we have 
already surmised. Unfortunately, the author neglects to tell us 
30 Probably Haydn's Creation is meant. 
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"which passages in Job came into her mind, so we can only make 
broad conjectures. First of all, the analogy to Paradise Lost: Job 
loses everything he has, because Satan made God doubt his in- 
tegrity. In the same way, paradise was lost through the tempta- 
tion of the serpent, and mankind was cast out into a life of 
earthly travail. The idea, or rather the mood, expressed by this 
recollection of Paradise Lost is Miss Miller's feeling of having 
lost something which was somehow connected with Satanic 
temptation. Like Job, she is an innocent victim because she did 
not succumb to the temptation. Job's sufferings are not under- 
stood by his friends; #* none of them knows that Satan has a 
hand in the game and that Job is really innocent. Indeed, he 
never wearies of protesting his innocence, Does this, perhaps, 
give us a clue? We know that certain neurotics and mentally 
diseased people continually defend their innocence against non- 
existent attacks; but on closer inspection one discovers that in 
defending their innocence apparently without cause they are 
simply indulging in a self-deceiving manoeuvre, which derives 
its energy from those very impulses whose unpleasant character 
is plainly revealed by the content of the alleged accusations and 
calumnies.# 

‘Job suffers doubly, firstly through the loss of his fortune, sec- 
ondly through the lack of understanding of his friends, a theme 
that can be traced all through the book. The misery of being 
misunderstood reminds us of the figure of Cyrano de Bergera 
he too suffers doubly—on one side through unrequited love, on 
the other through misunderstanding. He falls, as we have al- 
ready seen, in the last hopeless struggle against “Falsehood, 
Compromise, Prejudice, Treachery, and Folly” 


You strip from me the laurel and the roset 
Job laments: 


God hath delivered me to the ungodly, 
and turned me over into the hands of the wicked. 
T was at ease, but he hath broken me asunder: 


31 See Job i6: i1 

Ii remember die case of a crazy young girl of 20, who continually imagined 
that her innocence was suspected despite all my effort to talk her out of it 
Graaually her indignant defence developed Into a correspondingly aggresive 
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he hath also taken me by my neck, and shaken me to pieces, 
and set me up for his mark. 

His archers compass me round about, 

he cleaveth my reins asunder, and doth not spare; 

he poureth out my gall upon the ground. 

He breaketh me with breach upon breach, 

he runneth upon me like a giants 


% — The emotional analogy lies in having to suffer a hopeless 
struggle against overwhelming odds. It is as if chis struggle were 
accompanied from afar by the clangour of "creation," as if it 
constellated in the unconscious a wonderful and mysterious 
image that has not yet forced its way into the light of the 
upper world. We surmise, rather than know, that this struggle 
has got something to do with creation, with the unending battle 
between affirmation and negation. The allusions to Rostand's 
Cyrano through the identification with Christian, to Milton's 
Paradise Lost, to the sorrows of Job, misunderstood by his 
friends, plainly betray that in thé soul of the poet there is 
something that identifies with these ideas. She too has suffered 
like Job, has lost paradise, and dreams of "creation"—creation 
through thought-and of fructification through the rushing 
wind of the pneuma. 

73 We submit ourselves once more to Miss Miller's guidance; 


Iremember that, at the age of fifteen, T was very much excited by an 
article my mother had read to me, about “the Idea spontaneously 
creating its own object," and I passed almost the whole night with- 
out sleep, wondering what it could all mean.—From the age of nine 
to sixteen, I used to go on Sundays to a Presbyterian church, where 
the pastor was a highly cultivated man, now president of a well 
Vnown college. And in one of the earliest memories I have of him, 1 
see myself, still quite a little girl, sitting in our large pew in church 
and struggling to keep myself awake, without being able to und 
stand what in the world he meant when he spoke to us of "Chaos 
"Cosmos," and "the Gift of Love.” 


M There are, then, fairly early memories of the awakening of 
puberty (nine to sixteen), which connect the idea of the cosmos 
born of chaos with the "Gift of Love.” The medium in which 
this happy connection took place is the memory of a much- 
tespected ecclesiastic who spoke those dark words, From the 
Drm 
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same period comes the memory of her excitement over the 
"Idea spontaneously creating its own object.” Two ways of crea- 
tion are here hinted at: creative thought, and the mysterious 
reference to the "Gift of Love.” 

During the latter part of my medical studies I had an oppor- 
tunity of gaining, through long observation, a deep insight into 
the soul of a filteen-year-old girl. I then discovered, to my 
astonishment, what the contents of unconscious fantasies are 
Tike, and how far removed they are from what a girl of this age 
shows in her outward demeanour and from what an outsider 
‘would suspect. They were far-reaching fantasies of a positively 
mythical nature: the girl saw herself, in her split-off fantasy, as 
the racial mother of uncounted generations of men. Even 
allowing for the markedly poetic cast of her imagination, there 
still remained elements that are probably common to all girls 
of her age, for the unconscious is infinitely more common to all 
men than are the contents of their individual consciousnesses. 
"Ehe unconscious is, in fact, the condensation of the average run 
of historical experience. 

Miss Miller's problem at this age was the common human 
problem: How am I to be creative? Nature knows only one 
answer to that: Through a child (the gift of love). But—how 
does one get a child? Here arises the problem which, as experi- 
ence has shown, is connected with the father," so that it cannot 
be tackled properly because too much preoccupation with the 
father at once brings up the incestbarrier. The strong and 
natural love that binds the child to the father turns away, 
during the years when the child is outgrowing the family circle, 
to the higher forms of the father, to authority, to the “Fathers” 
of the Church and to the fathergod visibly represented by 
them, where there is even less possibility of coming to grips 
with the problem. Nevertheless, mythology is not lacking im 
consolations, Did not the Word become flesh? And did not the 
divine pneuma enter into the Virgin's womb? (pl. mr) The 
whirlwind of Anaxagoras was that same divine nous which pro- 
duced the world out of itself. Why do we cherish the image of 


AThe cue fx published in my "On the Psychology and Pathology of So-called 
Occult Phenomei 

Sef Freud, “Analysis of a Phobia in a Five-yearold Boy,” and my “Peychic 
Conflicts in a Chil 
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the Immaculate Mother even to this day? Because it is still com- 
forting and speaks without words or noisy sermons to the com- 
fortless, saying, “I too have become a mother"—through the 
"Idea spontaneously creating its own object.” I believe there 
would be reason enough for a sleepless night if those adolescent 
fantasies once got hold of this idea—the consequences would 
indeed be incalculable. 

Everything psychic has a lower and a higher meaning, as in 
the profound saying of late classical mysticism: “Heaven above, 
Heaven below, stars above, stars below, all that is above also is 
below, know this and rejoice.” 1 Here we lay our finger on the 
secret symbolical significance of everything psychic. We would 
bbe doing less than justice to the intellectual originality of our 
author if we were content to trace back the excitement of that 
sleepless night simply and solely to the sexual problem in its 
nartower sense. That would be only one half of the meaning, 
and the lower half at that. The other half is ideal creation as a 
substitute for real creation, 

With personalities who are obviously capable of intellectual 
effort, the prospect of spiritual fruitfulness is something worthy 
of their highest aspirations, and for many people it is actually a 
vital necessity. This other side of the fantasy also explains the 
excitement, for we are concerned here with a thought that con- 
tains a presentiment of the future—one of those thoughts which, 
to quote Maeterlinck, spring from the “inconscient supérieur, 
from the "prospective potency” of a subliminal synthesis. 1 
have had occasion to observe, in the course of my daily profes 


anes ou, opanie ri, Arrea fou, ape itu wiv vetro, io volvo whew, ri 
apt sal drin. An old paraprase of the Tabula smaragdina of Hermes, and of 
inet by Athanasins Kircher (Dedipur Aegyptizcit, Patt 2, p 414) 
have quoted the latter text in my "Psychology of the Transference,” p. i. 
IT Windows and Destiny. 
JV This time I shall hardly escape the charge of mysticism. But perhaps the facts 
should be considered further: there is no doubt that the unconscious contains 
psychological combinations whieh do not reach the threshold of eonselousnesn, 
Analysis disolves these combinations back into their historical determinants. I 
‘works backwards, ike the science of history. Just as a lage part of the past is 30 
remove as 10 be beyond the reach of historical knowledge, so too the greater part 
of these unconschos determinants it unreachable. History, however, knows noth 
ing either of that which is hidden in the past or of that which is hidden în the 
ture, Doch might be reached with some degree of probability, the fist as a 
postulate, the second as a political prognosis Thus, in so far as tomorrow is al- 
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sional work (though this is an experience about whose certainty 
I must express myself with all the caution which the complexity 
of the material enjoins), that in certain cases of longstanding 
neurosis a dream, often of visionary clarity, occurs about the 
time of the onset of the illness or shortly before, which imprints 
itself indelibly on the mind and, when analysed, reveals to the 
patient a hidden meaning that anticipates the subsequent 
events of his life” I am inclined to attribute a similar meaning 
to the excitement of that restless night, because the later events, 
so far as Miss Miller consciously or unconsciously reveals them 
to ns, are entirely of a nature to confirm our supposition that 
we must take that moment as foreshadowing a future lifeaim, 

Miss Miller ends her string of associations with the following 
comment: 


It [the dream] seems to me to result from a mixture in my mind of 
Paradise Lost, Job, and The Creation, with notions like the "Idea. 
spontaneously creating its own object, 

and "Cosmos, 


"Thus, like little bits of coloured glass in a kaleidoscope, frag- 
ments of. philosophy, aesthetics, and religion are blended to- 
gether in her mind, so she tells us— 


Fendy contained in today, and all the threads of the future are already laid down, 
a deeper knowledge of the present might render posible a moderately farsighted 
prognosis o the future. IE we apply this reasoning to the realm of the payee we 
necesarily come to the sume result Jost ae memories that have Tong since fallen 
Below the threshold are still accesible to the unconscious, «o also are certain very 
fine subliminal combinations that point forward, and these are of the greatest sig- 
nificance for fature events in so far as the later are conditioned by our psychology. 
But no more than the science o history bothers itself with future combinations of 
event, which are rather the object of political science, can the forvard pointing. 
psychological combinatings be the object of analysis; they would be much more 
the object of a refined psychological synthetclam that knew how to flow the 
natural currente of libido. This we emote do, or only badly; bur it happens 
‘easily enough in the unconscious, and it seems as I from time to time, under 
rain conditions, important fragments of this work come to light at Inst in 
dicam, thas accounting for the prophetic significance of dreams lang claimed 
by superstition, Dreams are Very often anticipations of future alterations of con- 
sciousness, an 1 have explained in my writings on psychic energy and dreams, 
[Ober psychische Energetik und das Wesen der Träume; to be trans. in The truc 
dure and Dynamics of the Pryche, Coll. Works, Vol. 8--Entross] 

10 Dreams seem to remain pootancously in the memory for just so Long as they 
orsectly sum up the psychological situation ofthe individual, 
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under the stimulation of the voyage and of countries fleetingly 
seen, coupled with the vast silence and impalpable charm of the sea 
—to produce this beautiful dream. There was only this and nothing 
more, "Only this, and nothing more!" 


With these words Miss Miller shows us politely but em- 
phatically out, Her parting words of negation make one curious 
to know exactly what position they are intended to negate. 
“There was only this and nothing more” must refer to "the 
impalpable charm of the sea"; so presumably the handsome 
young officer who sang so melodiously during the watches of the 
night is long since forgotten, and nobody is to know, least of all 
the dreamer, that he was a star of the morning who heralded the. 
dawning of a new day" One should, however, avoid pacifying 
oneself or the reader with soothing phrases like "There was only 
this,” for something might easily give them the lie the next 
moment. This is what happens to Miss Miller, who immediately 
adds, “Only this, and nothing more!” but without giving the 
source. The quotation comes from Poe's poem “The Raven," 
and the operative stanza runs: 


While 1 nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a tapping, 

As of some one gently rapping, tapping at my chamber door 

‘Tis some visitor," 1 muttered, "tapping at my chamber door— 
Only this, and nothing more” 


A spectral raven knocks nightly at his door and reminds the 
poet of his irrevocably lost “Lenore.” The raven's name is 
“Nevermore,” and he croaks his horrible “Nevermore” as a 
refrain to every verse. Old memories come back tormentingly, 


‘9 How collective the elements in such an experience are eat be seen from the 
{following love-song. OF ts many varlans, T quote a modern Greek version from 
Epirus (Zeitschrift des Vereins [ar Volkskunde, XII, so. p. st 

‘© maiden, when we kissed, it was wight. Who saw ig— 

A bright tar saw ns, and the moon saw us, 

And it leaned down to the sea and whispered the tidings, 

And the sea told the rudder, and the rudder told the sailor, 

‘The sailor made a song, then the neighbours heard it, 

"Thes the priest heard it too and told it to my mother, 

From her my father heard it and was Jivid with anger, 

‘They nagged me and scolded me and now have forbidden me 

Ever to go 0 the door or look out of the window, 

And yet T will go to the window as if to my flowers, 

And never will 1 rest until my beloved is mine, 
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and each time the spectre repeats inexorably: “Nevermore.” In. 
vain the poet seeks to frighten away the dismal guest, shouting. 
at the raven: 


“Be that word our sign of parting, bird or fiend!" I shrieked upstart- 
ing- 
"Get thee back into the tempest and the Night's Platonian shore! 
‘Leave no black plume as a token of the lie thy soul hath spoken! 
Leave my loneliness unbroken!—quit the bust above my door! 
‘Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form from off my 
door!" 
Quoth the raven, “Nevermore!” 


"The words "Only this and nothing morel,” which apparently 
skip so lightly over the situation, are taken from a poem which 
depicts in an affecting manner the poet's despair over a lost 
love Their quotation gives the show away completely. Miss 
Miller evidently underestimated the impression which the 
night-watching singer had made upon her, and its far-reaching 
consequences. This under-estimation is precisely the reason why 
the problem was not worked out consciously and why it pro- 
duced those "psychological riddles." # The impression goes on 
working in the unconscious and throws up symbolical fantasies, 
First it is the "morning stars [that] sang together," then Para- 
dise Lost, then the yearning clothes itself in ecclesiastical gar! 

speaks darkly of “World Creation" and finally rises to a rel 
gious hymn, where it at last finds its way to freedom, But the 
hymn bears in its own peculiarities the marks of its origin: by 
the devious route of the father-imago relationship, the night- 
watching singer becomes the Creator, the God of Sound, of 
Light and of Love. This is not to say that the idea of God de- 
"rives from the lois of a lover and is nothing but a substitute for 


31 The atmosphere o the poem is very reminiscent of Gérard de Nerval's Aurelia, 
à book that anticipates the same fate that befell Miss Miller: spiritual benighted- 
hess. CE. the significance of the raven In alchemy, where it is a synonym for the 
nigredo (Prichalogy and Alchemy, pp. 218). 

ES This again is decidediy reminitent of Gerard de Nerval's attitude: towards 
Aurelia, whore significance he refuses to adimit. He would nor believe that a 
Memme ordinaire de ce monde” could hase the glamour his unconscious endowed 
her with. Today we know that a powerful impresion of this kind js due to the 
projection of an archetype, Le, that of the anima or animus. See "The Relations 
Between the rgo and the Üneoracious pp; 1961, and my "Psychological Aspects 
‘of the Kore” (1950/51 ed, pp. esa 
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the human object. What is evidently in question here is the 
displacement of libido on to a symbolical object, with the result 
that the latter is turned into a sort of substitute, It is in itself a 
perfectly genuine experience, though, like everything else, it 
‘can be put to improper use. 

‘The winding path of the libido seems to be a via dolorosa; 
at any rate, Paradise Lost and the parallel reference to Job lead 
‘one to that conclusion. The initial hints of identification with 
Christian, which really points to Cyrano, prove that the long 
way round is a way of suffering, just as it was when mankind, 
after the Fall, had to bear the burden of earthly life, or when 
‚Job suffered under the power of God and Satan and became the 
‘unsuspecting plaything of two superhuman forces. Faust offers 
the same spectacle of a wager with God: 


Meriustorarurs: What do you wager? You will lose him yet, 
Provided you give me permission 
"To steer him gently in the course I set 


Compare with this the passage in Job, where Satan says: 


But put forth thine hand now, and couch all that he hath, 
will curse thee to thy face 


nd he 


While in Job the two great forces are characterized simply 
as good and evil, the immediate problem is a definitely erotic 
one in Faust, where the devil is aptly characterized by the appro- 
priate role of tempter, This aspect is lacking in Job, but at the 
same time Job is not conscious of the conflict within his own. 
soul, and he never ceases to inveigh against the arguments of his 
friends who want to convince him of the evil in his heart. To 
that extent, one could say that Faust js the more conscious in 
that he openly admits his psychic conflicts. 

Miss Miller acts like Job: she admits nothing, and pretends 
that good and evil come from outside, Hence her identification 
with Job is significant in this respect also. But there is another, 
very important analogy still to be mentioned: the procreative 
urge—which is how love must be regarded from the natural 
standpoint—remains the essential attribute of the God whom 
‘Miss Miller apparently derives from the erotic impression, for 
22 Trans by MacNeice, p 15, modifed. 

26 Job 1:11. [CE these pars. with Jung, "Answer to Job/-Enrors] 
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which reason he is praised in the hymn as Creator. We see the 
same thing in Job. Satan is the destroyer of Job's fruitfulness, 
but God is the All-Fruitful: therefore, at the end of the book, 
he addresses a pacan filled with lofty poetic beauty to his own 
creative power, but it is curious to note that he gives chief con- 
sideration to two highly unsympathetic representatives of the 
animal kingdom, Behemoth and Leviathan, both expressive of 
the crudest force conceivable in nature. 

Miss Miller uses the text of the Authorized Version, which, 
like Luther's version, is very suggestive: 


Behold now behemoth, which I made with thee; 
he eateth grass as an ox. 
‘Lo now, his strength is in his loins, 
and his force is in the navel of his belly 
He moveth his tail like a cedar: 
the sinews of his stones are wrapped together. 
His bones are as strong pieces ol brass; 
his bones are like bars of iron, 
He is the chief of the ways of God. . . . 


Canst thou draw out leviathan with an hook? 
‘or his tongue with a cord which thou lettest down? 
Carat thou put an hook into his nose? 
‘or bore his jaw through with a thorn? 
Will he make many supplications unto thee? 
will he speak soft words unto thee? 
Will he make a covenant with thee? 
wilt thou take him for a servant (or ever? 


God speaks thus in order to parade his power and omnip- 
otence forcibly before Job's eyes. God is as Behemoth and 
Leviathan: * the fruitfulness and abundance of Nature, the 
ungovernable wildness and licentiousness of Nature, the over- 
whelming danger of unchained power." What was it that de- 
stroyed Job's earthly paradise? The unchained power of Nature. 
Job go" iens: 412 im 
38 CI. Scie, "Die Gestalt des Satans im Alten "Testament." in Jung, Symbolik 
des Geistes, pp. a88. 

Hr Job gi: iga 
Out of his mourh go burning lamps, and sparks f fire eap out 
Out of his nosis goth smoke, as out o a seething pot or cauldron, 
His breath kindieth cous, and a Mame goeth ont of his mot. 
Tn his neck yemsinet strength, and sorrow is turned into jov before him 
55 [continued] 
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God, so the poet gives us to understand, has simply shown his 
other side for once, the side we call the Devil, and let loose all 
the terrors of Nature upon the unfortunate Job. The God who 
created such monstrosities, at the very thought of which we poor 
weak mortals stiffen with fear, must certainly harbour within 
himself qualities which give one pause. This God dwells in the 
heart, in the unconscious? That is the source of our fear of the 
unspeakably terrible, and of the strength to withstand the terror. 
Man, that is to say his conscious ego, is a mere bagatelle, a 
feather whirled hither and thither with every gust of wind, 
sometimes the sacrificed and sometimes the sacrificer, and he 
cannot hinder either. The Book of Job shows us God at work 
both as creator and destroyer. Who is this God? An idea that 
has forced itself upon mankind in all parts of the earth and in 
all ages and always in similar form: an otherworldly power 
Which has us at its mercy, which begets and kills-an image of 
all the necessities and inevitablenesses of life, Since, psycho- 
logically speaking, the God-image is a complex of ideas of an 
archetypal nature, it must necessarily be regarded as represent- 
ing a certain sum of energy (libido) which appears im pro- 
jection? In most of the existing religions it seems that the 
formative factor which creates the attributes of divinity is the 


The fakes of his Ach are jolned together they ase fim in themselves; 
they cannot be moved. 
His heart is as firm as a sone; yea, as hard as a piece of the nether mill 
When be miseth up himself, the mighty are afraid: by reason of breakings 
they purify themselves. 
‘The sword of him at layeth at him cannot hold: the spear, the dart, nor 
the habergeon. 
He exteemeth iron as straw; and brass as rotten Wood. 
"The arrow cannot make him Nee: slingstones are turned with him into 
stubble. 
Darts are counted as stubble: he Iaugheth at the shaking of a spear, 
38 These expressions are all nthropomorphisme whose source s primarily psycho- 
E op primarily poy 
‘This proposition has caused much offence, because people have failed to see 
that it is a psychological view and not a metaphysical statement. The psychic acr 
"Gol" is a typical autonomismn, a collective archetype, as 1 later called it. Tt i 
therefore characteristic not only of all higher forme of religion, but appears 
spontaneously in the dreams of individuals. The archetype is as such, an uncon 
scious psychic Image, but it has a reality independent of rhe attitude of the con. 
scious mind, 1t is psychic existent which should not in lise be confused with 
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father-imago, while in the older religions it was the mother- 
imago. These attributes are omnipotence, a sternly persecuting 
paternalism ruling through fear (Old Testament), and a loving 
paternalism (New Testament). In certain pagan conceptions of 
divinity the maternal element is strongly emphasized, and there 
is also a wide development of the animal or theriomorphic ele- 
ment? (Pl. ıva.) The God-concept is not only an image, but an 
elemental force, The primitive power which Job's Hymn of 
Creation vindicates, absolute and inexorable, unjust and super- 
human, is a genuine and authentic attribute of the natural 
power of instinct and fate which "leads us into life," which 
makes "all the world become guilty before God" (Romans 3: 19) 
and against which all struggle is in vain. Nothing remains for 
mankind but to work in harmony with this will. To work in 
harmony with the libido does not mean letting oneself drift 
with it, for the psychic forces have no uniform direction, but 
are often directly opposed to one another. A mere letting go of 
‘oneself leads in the shortest space of time to the most hopeless 
confusion, It is often difficult, if not impossible, to feel the 
ground-current and to know the true direction; at any rate 
collisions, conflicts, and mistakes are scarcely avoidable. 

As we haye seen, the religions hymn unconsciously produced 
by Miss Miller appears in the place of the erotic problem. It 
derives its material for the most part from reminiscences which 
were reactivated by the introverted libido, Had this “creation” 
mot come off, Miss Miller would inevitably have yielded to the 
erotic impression, either with the usual consequences, or else 
"with a negative result which would have replaced the lost hap- 
piness by a correspondingly strong feeling of regret. Opinions, 
as we know, are deeply divided over the value of solving an 
erotic conflict like Miss Miller's in this way. It is thought to be 
much more beautiful and noble to Jet an erotic tension resolve 


We ides ofa capies God. The existence of te archetype neither postulates 
f God, nor does it deny that he el 

Jn heriomerphic elements are lacking in Christianity; except for remnants like 
the dove, the fish, amd the fam, and tbe beasts representing the Evangelist 
‘The raven and the lon symbolized definite degrees of initiation in the Mitheaie 
yere Since Dionysus was represented, among other things, as a bull, his 
female worshippers wore horns, as though they were cows. (I owe this information 
to Profesor Kerényi, The female worshippers of the bear goddess Artemis were 
called Azeri, eas” CE pub) 
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itself unnoticed into the sublime feelings of religious poetry, in 
which perhaps other people can find joy and consolation, and 
that it is a kind of unjustified fanaticism for truth to complain 
about the unconsciousness of such a solution. I would not like 
to decide this question one way or the other, but would prefer 
to find out the meaning and purpose of the apparently devious 
path followed by the libido, and of the apparent self-deception, 
in the case of a so-called unnatural and unconscious solution. 
‘There are no “purposcless” psychic processes; that is to say, it 
is a hypothesis of the greatest heuristic value that the psyche 
is essentially purposive and directed. 

"That the root-cause of the poem has been shown to be the 
loveepisode is an explanation that does not amount to very 
much at present, for the question of purpose still remains to be 
settled. Only the discovery of the purpose can provide a sati 
factory answer to psychological questions. Were there not a 
secret purposiveness bound tip with the supposedly devious path 
of the libido or with the supposed repression, it is certain that 
such a process could not take place so easily, so naturally, and 
so spontaneously. Also, it would hardly occur so frequently in 
this form, or in some other like it. There is no doubt that this 
transformation of libido moves in the same direction as, broadly 
speaking, the cultural modification, conversion, or displacement 
of natural drives, It must be a well-trodden path which is so. 
habitual that we hardly notice the conversion ourselves, if at 
all. Between the normal psychic transformation of instinctual 
drives and the present case there is, however, a certain differ- 
ence: we cannot rid ourselves of the suspicion that the critical 
experience—the singer—was assiduously overlooked; in other 
words, that there was a certain amount of "repression." This 
latter term should really be used only when it is a voluntary act 
of which one cannot help being conscious, Nervous persons can. 
successfully hide voluntary decisions of this kind from them- 
selves up to a point, so that it looks as if the act of repression 
were completely unconscious. The context? of associations 
provided by the author herself is so impressive that she must 
have felt this background in a fairly lively fashion, and must 
therefore have transformed the situation through a more or less 
conscious act of repression. 

31 Sce my "The Nature of Dreams” (Ses edn., p. gg) 
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a Repression, however, is an illegitimate way of evading the 
conflict, for it means pretending to oneself that it does not exist. 
What then becomes of the repressed conflict? Clearly, it con- 
tinues to exist, even though not conscious to the subject: As we 
bave seen already, the repression leads to regressive reactivation 
of an earlier relationship or type of relatedness, in this case the 
reactivation of the father-imago. "Constellated" (ie, activated) 
unconscious contents are, so far as we know, always projected; 
that is, they are either discovered in external objects, or are 
said to exist outside one’s own psyche. A repressed conflict and 
its affective tone must reappear somewhere. The projection 
caused by repression is not something that the individual con- 
sciously does or makes; it follows automatically and, as such, is 
mot recognized unless there are quite special conditions which 
enforce its withdrawal. 

os "The “advantage” of projection consists in the fact that one 
has apparently got rid of the painful conflict once and for all. 
Somebody else or external circumstances now have the respon- 
sibility. In the present case, the reactivated father-imago gives 
rise to a hymn addressed to the deity in his specifically paternal 
aspect—hence the emphasis on the Father of all things, Creator, 
etc. The deity thus takes the place of the human singer; and 
earthly love is replaced by the heavenly. Although it cannot be 
proved from the material available, it is nevertheless highly 
improbable that Miss Miller was so unaware of the conflicting 
nature of the situation that the apparently effortless transforma- 
tion of the erotic impression into feelings of religious exaltation 
cannot be explained as au act of repression. If this view is cor- 
rect, then the picture of the father-god is a projection and the 
procedure responsible for this a self-deceiving manoeuvre under- 
taken for the illegitimate purpose of making a real difficulty 
unreal, that is, of juggling it out of existence. 

os If, however, a product like the hymn came into being with- 
out an act of repression, ie., unconsciously and spontaneously, 
then we are confronted with an entirely natural and automatic 
Process of transformation. In that case the creatorgod who 
emerges from the father-imago is no longer a product of repres- 
sion or a substitute, but a natural and inevitable phenomenon. 
Natural transformations of this kind, without any semi-con- 
scious elements of conflict, are to be found in all genuine acts 
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of creation, artistic or otherwise. But to the degree that they 
are causally connected with an act of repression they are col- 
cured by complexes which neurotically distort them and stamp 
them as ersatz products, With a little experience it would not be 
difficult to determine their origin by their character, and to see 
how far their genealogy is the result of repression, Just as in 
natural birth no repression is needed to bring or “project” a 
living creature into the world, so artistic and spiritual creation 
is a natural process even when the figure projected is divine. 
‘This is far from being always a religions, philosophical, or even 
a denominational question, but is a universal phenomenon 
which forms the basis of all our ideas of God, and these are so 
old that one cannot tell whether they are derived from a father- 
imago, or vice versa. (The same must be said of the mother- 
imago as well.) 

"The God-image thrown up by a spontaneous act of creation 
is a living figure, a being that exists in its own right and there- 
fore confronts its ostensible creator autonomously. As proof of 
this it may be mentioned that the relation between the creator 
and the created is a dialectical one, and that, as experience 
shows, man has often been the person who is addressed. From 
this the naiveminded person concludes, rightly or wrongly, 
that the figure produced exists in and for itself, and he is in- 
clined to assume that it was not he who fashioned it, but that 
it fashioned itself in him—a possibility which no amount of 
criticism can disprove, since the genesis of this figure is a natural 
process with a teleological orientation in which the cause antici- 
pates the goal. As it is a natural process, it cannot be decided 
whether the God-image is created or whether it creates itself. 
‘The naive intellect cannot help taking its autonomy into 
account and putting the dialectical relationship to practical use, 
It does this by calling upon the divine presence in all difficult 
‘or dangerous situations, for the purpose of unloading all its 
unbearable difficulties upon the Almighty and expecting help 
from that quarter? In the psychological sense this means that 
complexes weighing on the soul are consciously transferred to 
the God-image. This, it should be noted, is the direct opposite of 
an act of repression, where the complexes are handed over to an 
unconscious authority, inasmuch as one prefers to forget them, 
A2CL 1 Peter 4:7 and Philemon, vv. and 8. 
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But in any religious discipline it is of the highest importance 
that one should remain conscious of one's difficulties—in other 
words, of one’s sins. An excellent means to this end is the 
mutual confession of sin (James 5:16), which effectively pre- 
vents one from becoming unconscious. These measures aim at 
keeping the conflicts conscious, and that is also a sine qua non 
of the psychotherapeutic procedure. Just as medical treatment 
appoints the person of the doctor to take over the conflicts of 
his patients, so Christian practice appoints the Saviour, "in 
whom we have redemption through his blood, the forgiveness 
of sins.” He is the deliverer and redeemer of our guilt, a God 
who stands above sin, who “committed no sin, no guile was 
found on his lips,” ® who "himself bore our sins in his body on 
the tree.” "So Christ was once sacrificed to take away the sins 
of many." "This God is characterized as being himself innocent 
and a selEsacrificer. The conscious projection at which Christian 
education aims therefore brings a double psychic benefit: firstly, 
one keeps oneself conscious of the conflict ("sin") of two mutu- 
ally opposing tendencies, thus preventing a known suffering 
from turning into an unknown one, which is far more torment- 
ing, by being repressed and forgotten; and secondly, one lightens 
one's burden by surrendering it to God, to whom all solutions 
are known. But, as we have said, the divine figure is in the first 
place a psychic image, a complex of archetypal ideas which faith. 
equates with a metaphysical entity, Science has no competence 
to pass judgment on this equation: on the contrary, it must put- 
sue its explanations without resorting to any such hypostasis. It 
can only establish that instead of an objective human being 
‘there appears an apparently subjective figure, i.e. a complex of 
ideas. This complex, as experience has shown, possesses a certain 
functional autonomy and has proved itself to be a psychic exist- 
ent, That is what psychological experience is primarily con- 
cerned with, and to that extent this experience can be an object 
of science. Science can only establish the existence of psychic 
factors, and provided that we do not overstep these limits with 


S8 CET John 1:8: "TE we say we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth 


is not in us" (RSV; also no. 34-36), 


Mi Ephesians 1:7 and Colomians 1314. Tinish 59:14: “Surely he tas bore our 
riety and carried our sorrows” S51 Peter! 2% 
elPecraog o M Hebrews g: 2 (ZB). 
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professions of faith, in all so-called metaphysical problems we 
find ourselves confronted exclusively with psychic existents. 
‘These, in accordance with their nature, are intimately inter- 
woven with the individual personality and are therefore subject 
10 all manner of variations, unlike the postulates of faith whose 
uniformity and permanence are guaranteed by tradition and by 
institutional religion. The epistemological boundaries set by the 
scientific standpoint make it inevitable that the religious figure 
appears essentially as a psychic factor which can only be sepa- 
rated theoretically from the individual psyche. And the more it 
is so separated, the more it loses its plasticity and concreteness, 
since it owes its explicit form and vitality precisely to its inti- 
mate connection with the individual psyche, The scientific 
approach makes the divine figure, which faith posits as being 
the supreme certainty, into a variable and hardly definable 
quantity, although it cannot cast doubr on its actuality (in the 
psychological sense). Science therefore puts, in place of the cer- 
tainty of faith, the uncertainty of human knowledge, The result- 
ant change of attitude is not without serious consequences for 
the individual: his conscious mind sees itself isolated in a world 
of psychic factors, and only the utmost caution and conscien- 
tiousness can prevent him from assimilating them and from 
identifying them with himself. This danger is all the greater 
because, in his immediate experience of dreams, visions, etc, 
the religious figures show a marked tendency to appear in the 
most varied forms; they often clothe themselves so convincingly 
in the stuff of the individual psyche that it remains a moot point 
whether they are not in the last resort produced by the subject. 
himself, That is an illusion of the conscious mind, but a very 
common one In reality all inner experience springs from the 
unconscious, over which we have no control, But the uncon- 
scious is nature, which never deceives: only we deceive our- 
selves. Thus, inasmuch as the scientific approach disregards 
metaphysics, basing itself entirely on verifiable experience, it 
plunges us straight into the uncertainty which is conditioned by 
the variability of everything psychic. It emphasizes outright the 
subjectivity of religious experience, thereby offering an open 


92 As T have shown above it is not slays an illusion, for the subject hielt can 
be the main source of these figures, as is particularly the case in neuroses and 
psychoses. 
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threat to the solidarity of faith. This long-felt and ever-present 
danger is countered by the institution of the Christian com- 
munity, whose psychological significance is best expressed in 
the command in the Epistle of James: "Confess your sins to one 
another,” Again, it is emphasized as being especially impor- 
tant to preserve the community through mutual love; the 
Pauline commands leave no doubts on this score: 


‘Through love be servants of one another. 

Let brotherly love continue it 

‘And let us consider how to stir up one another to love and good 
works, not neglecting to meet together. . 


Fellowship in the Christian community appears to be a con- 
dition of salvation, or however one chooses to describe the de- 
sired state. The First Epistle of John expresses similar views: 


He who loves his brother abides in the light. . . . But he who 
hates his brother is in the darkness. . . -9 

No man has ever seen God; if we love one another, God abides in 
us and his love is perfected in us. 


We have already referred to the mutual confession of sin and 
the transference of psychic difficulties to the divine figure. Be- 
Tween it and man there thus arises an intimate bond, Yet man 
should be bound through love not to God alone, but also to his 
fellows. The latter relation, indeed, seems to be just as essential 
as the former. If God dwells in us only when we love our 
brother, we might be led to suppose that love is even more 
important than God, This is not so absurd when we consider 
the words of Hugh of St. Victor: 

You have great power, O Love; you alone could draw God down 
from heaven to earth, O how strong is your bond with which even. 
God could be bound... . You brought him bound with your 
bonds, you brought him wounded with your arrows... you 
wounded him who was invulnerable, you bound him who was in- 
Vincible, you drew down him who was immovable, the Eternal you 
made mortal. . . . O Love, how great is your victory! t 

mo James 5:10, And Galatians 6:3: "Bear one another's burdens.” (RSV; and 
m) Galais: iy 48 Hebrews igi 
pro 

45 Magnam ergo vim habes, caritas, tu sola Deum trahe 

eras O quam forte est vinculum tuum, quo et Deus ligari pott... Addux 
fst lum vinculis tuis alligatum, addixit Mum sagittis tuis vulneratum. «. Vale 
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Accordingly, love would seem to be no trifling thing: it is God 
himself.“ But, on the other hand, "love" is an extreme example 
of anthropomorphism and, together with hunger, the immerno- 
rial psychic driving-force of humanity. 1t is, psychologically con- 
sidered, a function of relationship on the one hand and a 
feeling-toned psychic condition on the other, which, as we have 
seen, practically coincides with the God-image. There can be no 
doubt that love has an instinctual determinant; it is an activity 
peculiar to mankind, and, if the language of religion defines 
God as “love,” there is always the great danger of confusing the 
Jove which works in man with the workings of God. This is an 
obvious instance of the above-mentioned fact that the archetype 
is inextricably interwoven with the individual psyche, so that 
the greatest care is needed to differentiate the collective type, 
at least conceptually, from the personal psyche, In practice, 
however, this differentiation is not without danger if human 
"love" is thought of as the prerequisite for the divine presence 
(I John 4:12), 

No doubt this presents those who would like to keep the 
man-to-God relationship free from psychology with no small 
problem. But for the psychologist the situation is nat so com- 
plicated. "Love," in his experience, proves to be the power of 
fate par excellence, whether it manifests itself as base coneupis- 
centia or as the most spiritual affection. It is one of the mightiest 
movers of humanity. I it is conceived as “divine,” this designa 
tion falls to it with absolute right, since the mightiest force in 
the psyche has always been described as "God." Whether we 
believe in God or not, whether we marvel or curse, the word 
"God" is always on our lips. Anything psychically powerful is 
invariably called “God.” At the same time "God" is set over 
against man and expressly set apart from him, But love is com- 
mon to both. It belongs to man in so far as he is its master, and 
to the daemon if ever he becomes its object or its victim. This 
means, psychologically, that the libido, regarded as the force of 
desire and aspiration, as psychic energy in the widest sense, 


nerasti impassibilem, ligasti insuperabülem, traxisti incommutabilem, aeter 
fecisti mortalem, .., O caritas quanta est victorin tual” -De laude caritatis, 
tol pa. 

John 4:16 “God is Jove, and he who abides in Tove abides in God, and God 
abides in him” (RSW), 
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stands in part at the disposal of the ego, and in part confronts 
the ego autonomously, sometimes influencing it so powerfully 
that it is either put in a position of unwilling constraint, or else 
discovers in the libido itself a new and unexpected source of 
strength. Since the relation of the unconscious to the conscious 
mind is not merely mechanical or complementary, but rather 
‘compensatory, taking its cue from the anfractuosities of the con- 
scious attitude, the intelligent character of this unconscious 
activity can hardly be denied. Experiences like these make it 
immediately understandable why the God-image is so often 
regarded as a personal being. 

w — Now, since a man's spiritual vocation in the widest sense has 
"been thrust upon him to an increasing degree by the uncon- 
scious," this naturally gave rise to the view that the God-image 
was a spirit who required man’s spirit. This is not an invention 
of Christianity or of philosophy, but a common human experi- 
ence to which even the atheist bears witness, (The important 
thing is what he talks about, not whether he agrees with it or 
not) The other definition of God therefore asserts: "God is 
spirit" ® The pneumatic God-image has been further attenu- 
ated as the Logos, and this gives the “love of God" that pecul- 
arly abstract quality which is also apparent in the idea of 
“Christian love; 

we It is this “spiritual Tove,” which is actually far more appro- 
priate to the God-image than to man, that is supposed to hold 
the human community together: 


Welcome one another, therefore, as Christ has welcomed you, for 
the glory of God.“ 


wi — dt is obvious that, since Christ "welcomed" men with 
"divine" love, men's love for one another should also have, and 
indeed can have, a "spiritual" and "divine" quality. However, 
it is not so obvious from the psychological point of view, since, 
as a rule, the energy of an archetype is not at the disposal of 
the conscious mind. Hence the specifically human forms of love 
are, very rightly, not regarded as either "spiritual" or “divine.” 
"The energy of an archetype communicates itself to the ego only 
41 One cannot of one's own free will choose and desire something that one does 
fot know. Hence a spiritual goal cannot consciously be striven for if it does not 
Secum. aS Jobn gia (RSV). Roman 15:7 (RSV) 
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When the latter has been influenced or gripped by an autono- 
mous action of the archetype. From this psychological fact one 
would have to conclude that the man who practises a spiritual 
form of love has already been gripped by something akin to a 
donum gratiae, for he could hardly be expected to be capable 
of usurping, on his own resources, a divine action such as that 
love is, But by virtue of the donum amoris he becomes capable 
of taking God's place in this respect. It is a psychological fact 
that an archetype can seize hold of the ego and even compel it 
to act as ii-the archetype-wills A man can then take on 
archetypal dimensions and exercise corresponding effects; he can. 
appear in the place of God, so that it is not only possible, but 
quite sensible, for other men to act towards him as they act 
towards God. We know that, in the Catholic Church, this pos- 
has become an institution whose psychological efficacy 
cannot be doubted. From this intimate relationship there arises 
a community of an archetypal order which is distinguished from 
all other communities by the fact that its aim or purpose is not 
immanent in mankind and not ditected to utilitarian ends, but 
is a transcendental symbol whose nature corresponds to the 
peculiarity of the ruling archetype. 

‘The closer relations between men thus made possible by such 
a community produce a psychological intimacy which touches 
‘on the personal instinctual sphere of "human" love and there- 
fore harbours certain dangers. Above all, the power and sex 
instincts are inevitably constellated. Intimacy creates various 
short-cuts between people and is only too likely to lead to the 
very thing from which Christianity seeks to deliver them, namely 
to those alltoo-human attractions and their necessary conse- 
quences, which had already been the bane of the highly civilized 
man at the beginning of our Christian era, Religious experience 
in antiquity was frequently conceived as bodily union with the 
deity?" and certain cults were saturated with sexuality of every 
WOCE. Reitzenstein, Die hellenistische Mysterienreligionen; p. 40: “To the vai 
ous forms in which primitive peoples have envisaged the supreme. 
"ment, union with God, there necesarily belongs that of sexual union, through. 
‘which man takes into himself the innermost esence and power of a god, his 
Semen. What i at fist a wholly sensual idea becomes, Independently în diferent 
parts ofthe world, a sacred act, where the god is represented by a human deputy 
fr by his symbol the phallus,” Further materia in Dieterich, Eine Mithrastturgie, 
pur 
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kind. Sexuality was all too close to the relations of people with 
one another. The moral degeneracy of the first centuries of 
the Christian era produced a moral reaction which then, in the 
second and third centuries, after germinating in the darkness 
of the lowest strata of society, expressed itself at its purest in the 
two mutually antagonistic religions, Christianity and Mithraism 
‘These religions strove after precisely that higher form of social 
intercourse symbolized by a projected (“incarnate”) idea (the 
Logos), whereby all the strongest impulses of man—which for- 
merly had flung him from one passion to another and seemed 
to the ancients like the compulsion of evil stars, Heimar- 
mene or like what we psychologists would call the compulsion 
of libido **—could be made available for the maintenance of so- 
53 CE the prayers In the so-called Mithras liturgy (published in 1910 by Dieterich, 
ibid). There we And such characteristic passages as: ri drfnerime yoo drt 
Burka by rius peersochdosas Mrd rv terre derer oie m mann 
Seco Axpocbryrr (my human soul orc, which 1 shali renover again ündimi 

Shed after the present bitter necesity that presies upon me), and Gea re tar- 
ecorelens ul maps drapairivoy dris (because of the bitter inexorable neccity 
that oppresies me). The speech of the high priest of is (Apuleius, The Golden 
is NI 15) reveal a similar tran of thought. The young philosopher Lucius was 
“hanged uo an as, that everruiting animal hateful to Iis. Later he was te 
leased from the spell and initiated into the mysteries. (C. pl. vi) During his 
disenchantment, the priest says: "On the slippery path of your lusty youth you 
fella prey to servile pleasures, and won a sinister reward for your illtated curi- 


osi... But hostile fortune has no power over thone who have devoted their 
lives to serve the honour and majesty of our goddess... Now, you are safe, 
and under the protection of that fortune which i not blind, but can see" In his 
Prayer to Isis, Queen of Heaven, Lucius suy (XI, ap)" . . thy saving land, 


wherewith thou unweavest even the inextricably tangled web of fate, 
Assuagest the tempests of fortune, and restrainest the baleful orbits of the stars” 
Altogether, the purpose of the mysteries (pl. vb) was to break the “compulsion of 
the stars" by magic power, 

“The power of fate makes itself elt unpleasanly only when everything goce 
against our will, that is to say, when we are no longer in harmony with our- 
selves, The ancients, accordingly, brought uapab imo relation with the 

"primal light" or “primal fae; the Stole conception of the ultimate cause, or 
all-pervading warmth which produced everything and is therefore fate. (Ch 
Cumont, The Mysteries of Mithra, p. 114.) This warmth, as will be shown later, 
is a libido-image (cf. fig 4). Another conception of Ananke (Necessity), according 
o Zoroaste's book Hepi Posa ("Dn Nature") is ait, which in the form of wind 
is again connected with the fertilizing agent 
er Schiller says in Piccolomini, 1, 6: "The stars of thine own fare Hie in thy 
breast.” "A man's fortunes are the fruits of hie character,” says Emerson, in his 
say "Fate in The Conduct of Life (Works, Vl p. 4r). 
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ciety. As one example among many others, I would cite St. 
Augustine's description of the fate of Alypius, in his Confes- 


rthage the maelstrom of ill morals-and especially the 

le spectactes—had sucked him in, his special madness 
being for gladiatorial shows. . . . Asa result of what he had heard 
me say, he wrenched himself out of the deep pit in which he had 
chosen to be plunged and in the darkness of whose pleasures he had 
been so woefully blinded. He braced his mind and shook ie till all 
the filth of the Games fell away from it and he went no more, . . . 

In pursuit of the worldly career whose necessity his parents were 
always dinning into his ears, he had gone before me to Rome to 
study Law: and there he had been, incredibly, carried away again by 
an incredible passion fot gladiatorial shows, He had turned from 
such things and utterly detested them. But it happened one day that 
hhe met some friends and fellow students coming from dinner: and 
though he flatly refused and vigorously resisted, they used friendly 
violence and forced him along with them to the amphitheatre on a 
day of these cruel and murderous Games. He protested: "Even if you 
drag my body to the place, can you force me to turn my mind and 
my eyes on the show? Though there, I shall not be there, and so 1 
shall defeat both you and it.” 

Hearing this his companions led him on all the faster, wishing to 
discover whether he could do as he had said. When they had 
reached the Arena and had got such seats as they could, the whole 
place was in a frenzy of hideous delight. He closed up the door of 
his eyes and forbade his mind to pay attention to things so evil. If 
only he could have stopped his ears too! For at a certain critical 
point in the fight, the vast roar of the whole audience beat upon 
him. His curiosity got the better of him, and thinking that he would 
be able to treat the sight with scorn-whatever the sight might be— 
he opened his eyes, and was stricken with a deeper wound in the 
soul than the man he had opened his eyes to see suffered in the body. 
He fell more miserably than the gladiator whose fall had set the 
crowd to that roara roar which had entered his ears and unlocked 
his eyes, so that his soul was stricken and beaten down. But in truth 
the reason was that its courage had so far been only audaciousness, 
and it was weak because it had relied upon itself when it should have 
trusted only in You. Seeing the blood he drank deep of the savagery, 
He did not turn away but fixed his gaze upon the sight. He drank in 
all the frenzy, with no thought of what had happened to him, 
zevelled in the wickedness of the contest, and was drunk with lust for 
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blood. He was no longer the man who had come there but ane of the 
crowd to which he had come, a fit companion for those who had 
"brought him. 

"What more need I say? He continued to gaze, shouted, grew hot, 
and when he departed took with him a madness by which he was 
‘goaded to come back again, not only with those who at first took him 
there, but even more than they and leading on others 


‘One can take it as certain that man's domestication cost him 
the heaviest sacrifices. An age which created the Stoic ideal must 
doubtless have known why and against what it was set up. The 
age of Nero provides an effective foil for the celebrated passage 
from the forty-first letter of Seneca to Lucilius: 


We push one another into vice. And how can a man be recalled to 
salvation, when he has none to restrain him, and all mankind to 
urge him on? , . > 

T you see a man who is unterrified in the midst of dangers, un- 
touched by desires, happy in adversity, peaceful amid the storm, who 
looks down upon men from a higher plane, and views the gods on a 
footing of equality, will not a feeling of reverence for him steal over 
you? Will you not say is too great and too lofty to be 
Tegarded as resembling this petty body in which it dwells. A divine 
power has descended upon that man." When a soul rises superior to 
Sther souls, when it is under control, when it passes through every 
experience as i it were of small account, when it smiles at our fears 
and at our prayers, it is stirred by a force from heaven. A thing like 
Ais cannot stand upright unless it be propped by the divine. There 
fore, a greater part of it abides in that place from whence it came 
down to earth. Just as the rays of the sun do indeed touch the earth 
bur still abide at the source from which they are sent, even so the 
great and hallowed soul, which has come down in order that we may 
Rave a nearer knowledge of divinity, does indeed associate with us, 
‘but still cleaves to its origin; on that source it depends, thither it 
turns its gaze and strives to go, and it concerns itself with our doings 
only as a being superior to ourselves.** 


"The men of that age were ripe for identification with the 
word made flesh, for the founding of a community united by 


Ba The Confessions of St. Augustine, VI, 7-8, trans: by Sheed, pp. 88-91, slightly 
modified. 
Sa Seneca, Ad Lucilium epistulae morales, tans, by Gummere, I pp. 2786, agat 
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an idea,® in the name of which they could love one another 
and call each other brothers?! The old idea of a peciras, of a 
mediator in whose name new ways of love would be opened, 
became a fact, and with that human society took an immense 
stride forward. This was not the result of any speculative, 
sophisticated philosophy, but of an elementary need in the 
great masses of humanity vegetating in spiritual darkness. They 
were evidently driven to it by the profoundest inner necessities, 
for humanity does not thrive in a state of licentiousness The 
meaning of these cults—Christianity and Mithraism-is clear: 
moral subjugation of the animal instincts. The spread of both 
these religions betrays something of that feeling of redemption 
which animated their first adherents, and which we can scarcely 
appreciate today. We can hardly realize the whirlwinds of 
brutality and unchained libido that roared through the streets 
of Imperial Rome. But we would know that feeling again if 


$8 The ascent to the “idea” i described in Augustine, Confessions, Book X, ch, f. 
"The beginning of ch. 8 reads: "T shall mount beyond this power of my nature, still 
ring by degrees towards Him who made me. And so I come to the fields and vast 
palaces ol memory" (Trans, by Sheed, p. 172) 

48 The followers of Mithras alo called themselves brothers. In philosophical 
langage, Mithras was the Logos emanated by God (Cumont, Mysteries, p. 140). 
5t Augustine, who was close to that period of transition not only in time but 
intellectually too, writes in his Confessions (ook VI, ch. 18; Sheed trans, pp. 
‘9g-100): "And 1 put the question, supposing we were immortal and could live 
in perpetual enjoyment of the body without any fear of Jos, why should we not 
then he happy, or what else should we seek? T did not realize that it belonged 
to the very heart of my wretchedness to be so drowned and blinded fo it that T 
‘could not conceive the light of honour, and of beauty loved for its own sake, 
which the eye of the flesh does not see but only the Innermont soul. T was so 
blind that T never came to ask myself what was the source of the pleasure T 
found in discussing these deas (worthless as they were) with fiends, and of my 
inability to be happy without friends, even in the sense of happiness which T 
then held, no matter how great the abundance of carnal pleasure, For truly 1 
loves my friends for their own sake, and I knew that I was im turn loved by 
them. © tortuous ways! Woe to my soul with its rash hope of finding something 
better if it forsook Thee! My soul turned and turned again, am back and sides 
and belly, and the bed was always hard, For thou alone art her ret 

355 Both religions teach a distinctly ascetic morality and a morality of action, The 
later is particularly true of Mithraism. Cumont (p. 147) says that Mithraism 
Owed its succes to the valie of its morality, “which above all things favoured 
action." The followers of Mithras formed a “sacred army" in the fight against 
evil (p. 148), and among them were virgines, nung, and continentes, 'aseticr 
(p: 165) 
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ever we understood, clearly and in all its consequences, what is 
happening under our very eyes. The civilized man of today 
seems very far from that. He has merely become neurotic. For 
us the needs of the Christian community have gone by the 
board; we no longer understand their meaning. We do not even 
know against what it is meant to protect us For enlightened 
people, the need for religion is next door to neurosis." It must 
be admitted that the Christian emphasis on spirit inevitably 
leads to an unbearable depreciation of man's physical side, and. 
thus produces a sort of optimistic caricature of human nature, 
He gets too good and to spiritual a picture of himself, and 
becomes too naive and optimistic. In two world wars the abyss 
has opened out again and taught us the most frightful lesson 
that can be imagined. We now know what human beings are 
capable of, and what lies in store for us if ever again the mass 
psyche gets the upper hand. Mass psychology is egoism raised to 
an inconceivable power, for its goal is immanent and not tran- 
scendent. 

ws Let us now turn back to the question from which we started, 
namely, whether or not Miss Miller bas created anything of 
value with her poem, If we bear in mind the psychological and 
moral conditions under which Christianity came to birth, in an 
age when the crudest brutality was an everyday spectacle, we can 
understand the religious convulsion of the whole personality 
and the value of a religion that protected people living in the 
Roman sphere of culture from the visible onslaughts of wicked- 
ness. It was not difficult for those people to remain conscious of 
MB have intentionally Jet these sentences stand from the eater editions, as they 
typify the Tale fin de siècle sense of security. Since then we have experienced 
ahominations of desolation of which Rome never dreamed. As regards the social 
conditions in the Roman Empire I would reler the reader to Föhlmann. 
(Geschichte des antiken Kommunismus und Sosislimus and Bücher (Die 
"linde der unfreien Arbeiter 1-129 1). The fact that an incredibly lane 
Proportion of the people languished in the black misery o slavery it no doubt 
ne o the main causes of the singular melancholy that reigned all through the 
time of the Caesars. I was not in the Tong run posible for those who wallowed 
im pleasure not to be infected, through the mysterious working of the unean- 
scio, by the deep sadness and ail deeper wreichedoes 0f their brothers, As a 
Sent, the former were driven to orglasle frenzy, while the latter, the better of 
Them, fell Into the strange Welisehmers and world weariness typical of the intel- 
ecrnals of that age. 
t0 Unfortunately Freud, too, has made Mist guilty of this error, 
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sin, for they saw it every day spread out before their eyes. Miss 
Miller not only underestimates her "sins," but the connection. 
between the “bitter inexorable necessity" and her religious 
product has altogether escaped her. The poem thus loses 
the living value of a religious work of art. It seems to be not 
much more than a sentimental rehash of an erotic experience, 
slyly working itself out on the fringe of consciousness and hav- 
ing about the same ethical value as a dream, which is also none 
of our doing, 

"9 To the degree that the modern mind is passionately con- 
cerned with anything and everything rather than religion, reli- 
gion and its prime object—original sin—have mostly vanished 
into the unconscious. That is why, today, nobody believes in 
either. People accuse psychology of dealing in squalid fantasies, 
and yet even a cursory glance at ancient religions and the history 
of morals should be sufficient to convince them of the demons 
hidden in the human soul. This disbelief in the devilishness 
of human nature goes hand in hand with the blank incompre- 
hension of religion and its meaning. The unconscious conver- 
sion of instinctual impulses into religious activity is ethically 
worthless, and often no more than an hysterical outburst, even 
though its products may be aesthetically valuable, Ethical deci- 
sion is possible only when one is conscious of the conflict in all 
its aspects, The same is true of the religious attitude: it must be 
fully conscious of itself and of its foundations if it is to signify 
anything more than unconscious imitation. 

"7 — Through centuries of educational training, Christianity sub- 
dued the animal instincts of antiquity and of the ensuing ages 
of barbarism to the point where a large amount of instinc- 
tual energy could be set free for the building of civilization. The 
effect of this training showed itself, to begin with, in a funda- 
mental change of attitude, namely in the alienation from 
reality, the otherworldliness of the early Christian centuries. It 
was an age that strove after inwardness and spiritual abstraction. 


MIA theologian, who accuses me of inti-Chrisian, has completely over 
dookes the fact that Christ never said “Unies ye remain as little children)” but, 
most emphatically, "Unless ye become as little children.” His accusation is proof 
ot a remarkable dulness of religious sensibility. One cannot, after all Ignore the 
Whole drama of rebirth in novam infantiam 
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Nature was abhorrent to man. One has only to think of the 
passage in St. Augustine quoted by Jacob Burckhardt: 


And men go forth, and admire lofty mountains and broad seas, . . - 
and turn away from themselves 


wà — Butit was not only the aesthetic beauty of the world that dis- 
tracted their senses and lured them away from concentrating on 
a spiritual and supramundane goal. ‘There were also daemonic 
or magical influences emanating from nature herself. 

109 The foremost authority on the Mithraic cult, Franz Cumont, 
describes the classical feeling for nature as follows: 


‘The gods were everywhere, and they mingled in all the events of 
daily life. The fire that cooked the food and warmed the bodies of 
the faithful, the water that allayed their thirst and cleansed them, 
the very air they breathed, and the light that shone for them, all 
were objects of their adoration, Perhaps no other religion has ever 
offered to its votaries, in so high a degree as Mithraism, opportuni- 
ties for prayer and motives for veneration. When the initiate be- 
took himself in the evening to the sucred grotto concealed in the 
solitude of the forest, at every step new sensations awakened in his 
heart some mystical emotion. The stars that shone in the sky, the 
wind that whispered in the foliage, the spring or brook that hastened 
murmuring to the valley, even the earth which he trod under his 
feet, were in his eyes divine, and all surrounding nature evoked in 
him a worshipful fear of the infinite forces that swayed the uni- 


no — "This religious oneness with nature is beautifully described 
by Seneca: 


When you enter a grove peopled with ancient trees, higher than the 
ordinary, and shutting out the sky with their thickly intertwining, 
branches, do not the stately shadows of the wood, the stillness of the 
place, and the awful gloom of this domed cavern then strike you as 
Kich the presence of a deity? Or when you see a cave penetrating into 
the rock at the foot of an overhanging mountain, not made by 
human hands, but hollowed out to a great depth by nature, is not 
your soul suffused with a religious fear? We worship the sources of 
reat rivers, we erect altars at the place where a sudden rush of water 
Bursts from the bowels of the earth, warm springs we adore, and 
1 Confessions, X 8 cited in Burckhardt, The Renaissance in Lab, p. rh 

a Cumont, The Mysteries of Mitra, p. 49, modifed, 
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certain pools we hold sacred on account of their sombre darkness oF 
their immense depth.’ 


Sharply contrasting with this ancient nature worship is the 
Christian aversion from the world, as described in the most 
poignant language in the Confessions of St, Augustine: 


What do I love when I love my God? Not the beauty of any bodily 
thing, not the graciousness of the times, nor the splendour of the 
light that rejoices the eye, nor the sweet melodies of richly varied 
songs; not the fragrance of flowers and sweet-smelling ointments and 
spices, not manna and honey, nor the fair limbs whose embraces are 
pleasant to the flesh. None of these do I love when 1 love my God: 
and yet I love a kind of light, and a kind of melody, and a kind of 
fragrance, and a kind of savour, and a kind of embracement when 
T love my God, who is the light and the melody and the fragrance 
and the savour and the embracement of my inner man; where that 
light shines into my soul which no space can contain, that melody 
sounds which no time takes away, that fragrance smells which no 
‘wind scatters, that savour tastes which no gluttony diminishes, and 
that embracement is enjoyed which no satiety can put apart. That 
is what 1 love when I love my God." 


‘The world and its beauty had to be shunned, not only be- 
cause of their vanity and transitoriness, but because love of 
created nature soon makes man its slave. As St. Augustine says 
(X, 6): ". . . they love these things too much and become sub- 
ject to them, and subjects cannot judge.” * One would certainly 
think it possible to love something, to have a positive attitude 
towards it, without supinely succumbing to it and losing one's 
power of rational judgment. But Augustine knew his contem- 
poraries, and knew furthermore how much godliness and god- 
like power dwelt in the beauty of the world. 


Since you alone govern the universe, and without you nothing rises 
into the bright realm of light, and nothing joyous or lovely can 
come to be. . . "T 


84 [CE Gummer tran 
8 Confessions, X, 6, trans based on Sheed, p. 170. 
98 Trans, by Sheed, p. 173 
FT Lucretius, De rerum natura, I, 21-24 [el Rouse trans, pp. 4]: 
"Quae quoniam rerum maturam sola gubernas, 
Nec sine te quicquam dias in ominis oras 
Exoritur, neque ft laetum neque amabile quicquam.” 
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pp. 278-75) 


T ANTON TOKAAI 
Fig. 1. The Mother of All Living 
From the Hypneroiomachia Pollphii, Venice, 1499 


‘Thus Lucretius extols “alma Venus" as the ruling principle 
of nature. To such a daimonion man falls an abject victim un- 
Jess he can categorically reject its seductive influence at the out- 
set. It is not merely a question of sensuality and of aesthetic 
corruption, but-and this is the point—of paganism and nature- 
worship. (Fig. 1.) Because gods dwell in created things, man 
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falls to worshipping them, and for that reason he must turn 
away from them utterly lest he be overwhelmed. In this respect 
the fate of Alypius is extremely instructive, 1£ the flight from 
the world is successful, man can then build up an inner, spiritual 
world which stands firm against the onslaught of sense-impres- 
sions, The struggle with the world of the senses brought to birth 
a type of thinking independent of external factors. Man won 
for himself that sovereignty of the idea which was able to with- 
stand the aesthetic impact, so that thought was no longer fet- 
tered by the emotional effect of sense-impressions, but could 
assert itself and even rise, later, to reflection and observation, 

Man was now in a position to enter into a new and independ- 
ent relationship with nature, to go on building upon the founda- 
tions which the classical spirit had laid,"* and to take up once 
more the natural link which the Christian retreat from the 
world had let fall. On this newly-won spiritual level there was 
forged an alliance with the world and nature which, unlike the 
old attitude, did not collapse before the magic of external ob- 
jects, but could regard them in the steady light of reflection. 
Nevertheless, the attention lavished upon natural objects was 
infused with something of the old religious piety, and some- 
thing of the old religious ethic communicated itself to scien- 
tific truthfulness and honesty. Although at the time of the 
Renaissance the antique feeling for nature visibly broke through. 
in art ® and in natural philosophy,” and for a while thrust the 
Christian principle into the background, the newly-won rational 
and intellectual stability of the human mind nevertheless man- 
aged to hold its own and allowed it to penetrate further and 
further into depths of nature that earlier ages had hardly 
suspected. The more successful the penetration and advance of 
the new scientific spirit proved to be, the more the latter—as is 
usually the case with the victor—became the prisoner of the 
world it had conquered. At the beginning of the present cen- 
tury a Christian writer could still regard the modern spirit as a 
sort of second incarnation of the Logos. "The deeper compre- 
hension of the spirit of nature in modern painting and poetry,” 


SK CE. Kerényi, “Die Göttin Natur," pp. sol 
© CE Hartlaub, Giorgiener Geheimnis, 

‘Particularly in slchemy. See my "Paracelsus n a Spiritual Phenomenon" (Si 
edis, pp. 109, apa, 169) 
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writes Kalthoff, "the living intuition which science is no longer 
willing to dispense with even in its most arduous endeavours, 
demonstrate how the Logos of Greck philosophy, which gave to 
the early Christideal its cosmic position, is divesting itself of its 
transcendental character and entering upon a new incarna- 
tion.” ? It did not take us long to realize that it was less a ques- 
tion of the incarnation of the Logos than of the descent of the 
Anthrapos or Nous into the dark embrace of Physis. The world 
had not only been deprived of its gods, but had lost its soul. 
"Through the shifting of interest from the inner to the outer 
world our knowledge of nature was increased a thousandfold in 
comparison with earlier ages, but knowledge and experience of 
the inner world were correspondingly reduced. The religious 
interest, which ought normally to be the greatest and most 
decisive factor, turned away from the inner world, and the great 
figures of dogma dwindled to strange and incomprehensible 
vestiges, a prey to every sort of criticism. Even modern psy- 
chology has the greatest difficulty in vindicating the human 
soul's right to existence, and in making it credible that the soul 
is a mode of being with properties that can be investigated, and 
therefore a suitable object for scientific study; that it is not 
something attached to an outside, but has an autonomous in- 
side, 100, and a life of its own; that it is not just an ego-con- 
sciousness, but an existent which in all essentials can only be 
inferred indirectly. To people who think otherwise, the myths 
and dogmas of the Church are bound to appear as a collection of 
absurd and impossible statements, Modern rationalism is a 
process of sham enlightenment and even prides itself morally on 
its iconoclastic tendencies. Most people are satisfied with the 
not very intelligent view that the whole purpose of dogma is to 
state a flat impossibility. That it could be the symbolic expres- 
sion of a definite idea with a definite content is something that 
‘occurs to hardly anybody. For how can one possibly know what 
that idea really ist And what "I" do not know simply does not 
exist, Therefore, for this enlightened stupidity, there is no non- 
conscious psyche. 

14 Symbols are not allegories and not signs: they are images of 
contents which for the most part transcend consciousness. We 
have still to discover that such contents are real, that they are 
‘8 Kaltholf, The Rise of Christianity, p. 200 (ans. modified. 
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agents with which it is not only possible but absolutely neces- 
sary for us to come to terms. While making this discovery, we 
shall not fail to understand what dogma is about, what it formu- 
lates, and the reason for its existence? 


T2 See my "Relations between the Ego and the Unconscious," pp. 215 
Ta When 1 wrote this book, these things were still completely dark to me, and T 
knew no other counsel but to quote to myself the following passage from the {ist 
letter of Seneca to Lucilius (Gummere trans, pp. 379-73): "You are doing an 
excellent thing, one which will be wholesome far you, if -.. you persist in your 
ort to attain sound understanding: t is foolish to pray for this when you can 
acquire it from yourself, We do not need to uplift our hands towards heaven, or 
to beg the Keeper of a temple to let s approach his idol ear, as if im this way 
‘our prayers were more likely to be heard. God is near you, he i with you, he I 
within you, This is what 1 mean, Lucilius: a holy spirit indwell within us, one 
‘who works our good and bad deeds, and is our guardian, As we treat this spirit, 
30 we are treated by it. Indeed, no man can be good without the help of God. 
Can one rise superior to fortune unless God helps him to rise? He it is that 
gives noble and upright counsel, In cach good man ‘a god doth dwell, but what 
dd we know not? 
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THE SONG OF THE MOTH 


445 Shortly after the events described above, Miss Miller trav- 
elled from Geneva to Paris. She says: 


My fatigue on the train was such that I hardly slept an hour. It was 
horribly hot in the ladies’ compartment, 


16 At four o'clock in the morning she noticed a moth fluttering 
round the light in the carriage. She then tried to go to sleep 
again, Suddenly the following poem sprang into her mind: 


The Moth to the Sun 


1 longed for thee when first I crawled to consciousness. 
My dreams were all of thee when in the chrysalis 1 lay. 
Oft myriads of my kind beat out their lives 

Against some feeble spark once caught from thee. 

‘And one hour more-and my poor life is gone; 

Yet my last effort, as my first desire, shall be 

But to approach thy glory; then, having gained 

‘One raptured glance, I'l die content, 

For I, the source of beauty, warmth, and life 

Have in his perfect splendor once beheld! 


Before we go into the material which Miss Miller offers for 
an understanding of the poem, we will again cast a glance over 
the psychological situation in which the poem arose. Some weeks 
or months appear to have elapsed since the last direct manifesta- 
tion of the unconscious. About this period we have no informa- 
tion; we know nothing of her moods and fantasies during the 
interval. If any conclusion is to be drawn from this silence, it is 
that nothing of real importance has happened during the time 
between the two poems, and that the new poem is another ver- 
alized fragment reflecting the unconscious working out of 
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the complex that had been going on for months, It is highly 
probable that it is concerned with the same conflict as before." 
‘The earlier product, the Hymn of Creation, bears, however, 
little resemblance to the present poem, This has a truly hopeless 
and melancholy character: moth and sun, two things that never 
meet, But, we must ask, is a moth really expected to reach the 
sun? We all know the proverbial saying about the moth that 
flies into the flame and burns its wings, but we know of no 
legend about a moth that strives towards the sun. Evidently 
there is a condensation here of two things that do not really 
belong together: firstly the moth which fies round the light till 
it burns its wings; secondly the image of a tiny ephemeral being, 
the May-fly perhaps, which in pathetic contrast to the eternity 
of the stars longs for the imperishable light. This image is 
reminiscent of Faust, where he sa} 


Mark, now, the glimmering in the leafy glades 
‘Of dwellings gilded by the setting sun. 

Now slams the fiery god towards the west, 
Hasting away, but seeking in his round 

New life afar: 1 long to join his quest, 

On tireless wings uplifted from the ground. 
‘Then should 1 see, in deathless evening light, 
The world in cradled stillness at my feet. « « 
And now at length the sun-god seems to sink, 
Yet stirs my heart with new-awakened might, 
‘The streams of quenchless light I long to drink, 
Before me day and, far behind, the night, 

‘The heavens above me, and the waves below: 
A lovely dream, but gone with set of sun. 
‘Ah me, the pinions by the spirit won 

Bring us no flight that mortal clay can know. 


A little later, Faust sees the "black dog scampering through 
com and stubble”—the poodle who is the devil himself, the 
‘Tempter in whose hellish fires Faust will soon singe his wings. 
Believing that he was expressing his great longing for the beauty 


3 Complexes are usually of great stability even though their outward manifesta: 
tions change kaleidoscopicaly. Experimental researches have entirely convinced 
Ime of this fat. Sce my “Studies in Word Association.” 

Trans, by Wayne, pp. 66-67, 
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of sun and earth, he "turned away from himself” and fell into 
the hands of the Evil One. 


‘Spurn this terrestrial sun, 
Leave, resolute, its loveliness? 


Faust had said to himself but a little while before, in true rec 
ognition of his danger—for the worship of Nature and her 
beauties leads the medieval Christian to pagan thoughts which 
stand in antagonistic relationship to his conscious religion, just 
as Mithraism was once the threatening rival of Christianity. 

19 — Fausts longing became his ruin. His longing for the other 
world brought in its train a loathing of life, so that he was on 
the brink of self-destruction.! And his equally importunate long- 
ing for the beauties of this world plunged him into renewed 
ruin, doubt and wretchedness, which culminated in the tragedy 
of Gretchen's death. His mistake was that he made the worst 
of both worlds by blindly following the urge of his libido, like 
a man overcome by strong and violent passions. Faust's conflict 
is a reflection of the collective conflict at the beginning of the 
‚Christian era, but in him, curiously enough, it takes the oppo 
site course. The fearful powers of seduction against which the 
Christian had to defend himself with his absolute hope in a 
world to come can be scen from the example of Alypius, to 
which we have already referred, That civilization was fore- 
doomed, because humanity itself revolted against it. We know 
that, even before the spread of Christianity, mankind was seized 


3 Ibid, p. i, modified., 

4 As the reader will be aware, the Int notoriously unsuccessful attempt to con 
quer Christianity with a nature religion was made by Julian the Apostate: 

2 This solution of the problem Bad ie parallel in the fight from the world dur- 
ing the fst few centuries after Christ (cities of the anchorites in the desert), The 
Desert Fathers mortified themselves through spirituality in order to escape the 
extreme brutality of the decadent Roman civilization: Asceticism occurs when- 
{ver the animal instincts are so strong that they need to be violently exterminated. 
Chamberlain (Foundations of the Nineteenth Century) saw asceticism as a bio- 
ogical suicide caused by the enormous amount of racial interbreeding among the 
‘Mediterranean peoples at that time, 1 believe that miscegenation makes rather 
for a coment joe de vivre, To all appearances the ascetics were ethical people 
‘who, disgusted with the melancholy of the age which was merely an expression of 
the disruption of the individual, put an end to their lives in order to mortify an 
attitude that wae itself obsolete: 
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by wild, eschatological hopes of redemption. This mood may 
well be reflected in Virgil's eclogue: 


Now has come the last age foretold in the song of the Cumaean 
Sibyl; the great cycle of centuries begins anew. Now the Virgin è 
returns, and the reign of Saturn is restored. Now a new generation 
comes down from high heaven. Only do thou, chaste Lucina, favour 
the birth of the child, through whom the iron brood shall cease to 
be, and a golden race arise throughout the world. Thine own Apollo 
now is king. . . . Under thy governance any lingering traces of our 
guilt shall be wiped out, and the earth shall be freed from its per- 
petual fear, He shall have the gift of divine life, shall see heroes con- 
sort with gods and shall himself be seen mingling with them; he 
shall rule over a world to which his father’s virtues have brought 
peace.t 


us For many, the cult of asceticism that followed the whole- 
sale expansion of Christianity denoted a new adventure: monas- 
ticism and the life of the anchorite. Faust takes the opposite 
road; for him the ascetic ideal is sheer death. He struggles for 
liberation and wins life by binding himself over to evil, there- 
by bringing about the death of what he loves most: Gretchen. 
He tears himself away from his grief and sacrifices his life in 
unceasing work, thus saving many lives His double mission 
as saviour and destroyer had been hinted at from the beginning: 


Wacven: With what emotion must your noble soul 
Receive the acclamations of the crowd). . . 
Faust: So, with a nostrum of this hellish sort, 
We made these hills and valleys our resort, 
And ravaged there more deadly than the pest. 
‘These hands have ministered the deadly bane 


ley, Justice, daughter of Zeus and ‘Themis, who after the Golden Age forsook 
the degenerate earth 

‘Bucolica,Eclogue IV. Trans. based on Fairelough, 1, pp. af-gi. (Gk: Norden, Die 
Geburt des Kinder) Thanks to this eclogue, Virgil wis later honoured asa quai. 


Christian poet To this position he also ower his function aw psychopomp in 
Dante. 
© "Below the hills a marshy plain 


Is poisoning all that we have won; 

‘This pestilential swamp to drain 

Would crown the work 1 have begun, 

Give many millions room to live.” (Cf. MacNeice trans, p. 387] 
Be 
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ny 


To thousands who have perished; I remain 
"To hear cool murderers extolled and bless'd.? 


"What makes Goethe's Faust so profoundly significant is that 
it formulates a problem that had been brewing for centuries, 
just as Oedipus did for the Greek sphere of culture: how to 
extricate ourselves from between the Scylla of world-renuncia- 
tion and the Charybdis of its acceptance, 

"The hopeful note struck in the hymn to the Creator God 
cannot long be sustained by our author. It is a pose that prom- 
ises, but does not fulfil, The old longing will come back again, 
for a peculiar feature of all complexes that are simply left to 
work themselves out in the unconscious is that they lose noth 
ing of their original affectivity, though their outward mani- 
festations can change almost endlessly. One can therefore take 
the first poem as an unconscious attempt to solve the conflict 
by adopting a religious attitude, in much the same way as in 
earlier centuries people decided their conscious conflicts by the 
criterion of religion. This attempt fails. There now follows a 
second attempt, which is decidedly more worldly in tone, and 
unequivocal in meaning: "one raptured glance,” and then—to 
die. From the supramundane sphere of religion her gaze turns, 
as in Faust™ to “this terrestrial sun.” And already there is 
mingled in it something with another meaning—the moth that 
flutters round the light until it burns its wings. 

We now pass to what Miss Miller says about the poem: 


"This litle poem made a profound impression on me. I could not at 
fist find a sufficiently clear and direct explanation of it. But a few 
days afterwards, having again taken up a philosophical article that 
Thad read in Berlin the previous winter, which had delighted me 
extremely, and reading it aloud to a friend, I came upon these words: 
"The same passionate longing of the moth for the star, of man for 
God. -. ." I had completely forgotten them, but it seemed to me 
quite obvious that these were the words that had reappeared in my 
Y Tra by Wayne, pp. 04-85 modifed. 
Ju koi 1 Tong to join his quest 
On tireless wings vplftd from the ground 
"Then should 1 see, in deathless evening light 
The world in cradled stillness at my Feet» > 
hart with new awakened might 
"The streams of quencies light T long 10 denk... 
(Trans. by Wayne, p.00) 
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hypnagogic poem. Moreover, a play entitled The Moth and the 
Flame," which I saw a few years ago, also came back to me as 
another possible source of my poem. You see how often the 
‘word moth has been impressed upon me! 


‘The profound impression the poem made on the author 
means that it expresses a correspondingly intense psychic con- 
tent. In the “passionate longing" we meet the profound yearn- 
ing of the moth for the star, and of man for God—in other words, 
the moth is Miss Miller herself, Her final remark that the word 
“moth” had often been impressed upon her shows how often. 
she had noticed the “moth” as being a suitable name for herself. 
Her longing for God resembles the longing of the moth for the 
“star.” The reader will remember that this word has already 
occurred in the earlier material: "When the morning stars sang 
together,” with reference to the ship's officer singing in the 
nightwatch. The passionate longing for God is like that longing 
for the singing morning star. We pointed out in the previous 
chapter that this analogy was only to be expected parvis com- 
ponere magna solebam. 

It is, if you like, shameful and degrading that the more 
exalted longings of humanity, which alone make us what we are, 
should be so directly connected with an all-too-human passion. 
One is therefore inclined, despite the undeniability of the facts, 
to dispute the connection, What? A helmsman with bronzed 
skin and black mustachios, and the loftiest ideas of religion? 
Impossible! We do not doubt the incommensurability of these 
two objects, but one thing at least they have in common: both 
are the object of a passionate desire, and it remains to be seen 
whether the nature of the object alters the quality of the libido, 
or whether it is the same desire in both cases, ie., the same 
emotional process. It is not at all certain psychologically—to use 
a banal comparison—whether appetite as such has anything to. 
do with the quality of the object desired. Qutwardly, of course, 
it is of some importance which object is desired, but inwardly 
it is at least as important to know what kind of desire it is. De- 
sire can be instinctual, compulsive, uninhibited, uncontrolled, 
greedy, irrational, sensual, ete., or it may be rational, considered, 
controlled, co-ordinated, adapted, ethical, reflective, and so on. 
21 [For a note on this play, se Appendix, pp. asñf—Enrrons] 
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As regards its psychological evaluation the how is more impor- 
tant than the what—si duo faciunt idem, non est idem. 

6 The quality of the desire is important because it endows its 
object with the moral and aesthetic qualities of goodness and 
beauty, and thus influences our relations with our fellow men 
and the world in a decisive way. Nature is beautiful because I 
love it, and good is everything that my feeling regards as good. 
Values are chiefly created by the quality of one's subjective 
reactions. This is not to deny the existence of "objective" values 
altogether; only, their validity depends upon the consensus of 
opinion. In the erotic sphere, it is abundantly evident how little 
the object counts, and how much the subjective reaction, 

"7 Apparently Miss Miller did not think much of the officer, 
which is understandable enough from the human point of view 
though it did not prevent the relationship from having a deep 
and lasting effect which even dragged in the Deity. The moods 
apparently produced by such dissimilar objects can hardly spring 
from them in reality, but must spring from the subjective ex- 
perience of love. So when Miss Miller praises God or the sun, 
she really means her love, the instinct most deeply rooted in 
human nature, 

u8 Che reader will remember the chain of associations we 
adduced in the previous chapter: the singer—the God of Sound 
—the singing morning star—the Creator-the God of Light—of 
the sun—of fire—of love. With the changing of the erotic impres- 
sion from positive to negative there is a predominance of light 
symbols for the object. In the second poem, where the longing 
comes out into the open, the object is the terrestrial sun. The. 
libido having turned away from the concrete object, its object 
lias become a psychic one, namely God. Psychologically, how- 
ever, God is the name for a complex of ideas grouped round a 
powerful feeling; the feeling-tone is what really gives the com- 
plex its characteristic efficacy, for it represents an emotional 
tension which can be formulated in terms of energy. The light 
and fire attributes depict the intensity of the feeling-tone and 
are therefore expressions for the psychic energy which manifests 
itself as libido. If one worships God, sun, or fire (cf. fig. 4), one 
is worshipping intensity and power, in other words the phe- 

ry “Review of the Complex 


32 CK my “Psychology of Dementia Praccnx" 
Theory 
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nomenon of psychic energy as such, the libido. Every force and. 
every phenomenon is a special form of energy. Form is both an 
image and a mode of manifestation, It expresses two things: the 
energy which takes shape in it, and the medium in which that 
energy appears. On the one hand one can say that energy creates 
its own image, and on the other hand that the character of the 
medium forces it into a definite form. One man will derive 
the idea of God from the sun, another will maintain that it is the 
numinous feelings it arouses which give the sun its godlike sig- 
nificance. The former, by attitude and temperament, believes 
more in the causal nexus of the environment, the latter more 
in the spontaneity of psychic experience. I fear it is the old ques 
tion of which came first, the chicken or the egg. For all that, I 
incline to the view that in this particular case the psycho- 
energic phenomenon not only takes precedence, but explains far 
more than the hypothesis of the causal primacy of the environ- 
ment, 

Tam therefore of the opinion that, in general, psychic energy 
or libido creates the God-image by making use of archetypal pat- 
terns, and that man in consequence worships the psychic force 
active within him as something divine, (Pl. va.) We thus arrive 
at the objectionable conclusion that, from the psychological 
Point of view, the God-image is a real but subjective phenome- 
non. As Seneca says: "God is near you, he is with you, he is 
within you,” or, as in the First Epistle of John, "He who does 
not love does not know God; for God is love,” and "IE we love 
one another, God abides in us. 

To anyone who undetstands libido merely as the psychic 
energy over which he has conscious control, the religious rela- 
tionship, as we have defined it, is bound to appear as a ridicu- 
Jous game of hideandseek with oneself, But it is rather a 
question of the energy which belongs to the archetype, to the 
unconscious, and which is therefore not his to dispose of. This 
"game with oneself” is anything but ridiculous; on the contrary, 
it is extremely important. To carry a god around in yourself 
means a great deal; it is a guarantee of happiness, of power, and 


331 John 4:8 and 12 (RSV), “Caritas” in the Vulgate corresponds to dyåry, This 
New Testament word derives, like yéereis (love, affection), from dyarar, Wo love, 
steem, praise, approve, etc’ "yéry Is, therefore, an unmistakably psychic func. 
tion. 
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even of omnipotence, in so far as these are attributes of divinity. 
‘To carry a god within oneself is practically the same as being 
God oneself. In Christianity, despite the weeding out of the 
most grossly sensual ideas and symbols, we can still find traces 
of this psychology. The idea of “becoming a god” is even more 
obvious in the pagan mystery cults, where the neophyte, after 
initiation, is himself lifted up to divine status: at the conclusion 
of the consecration rites in the syncretistic Isis mysteries he 
Was crowned with a crown of palm leaves, set up on a pedestal, 
and worshipped as Helios. (Pl. vi.) In a magic papyrus, pub- 
ished by Dieterich as a Mithraic liturgy, there is a i«pis Myos in 
which the neophyte says: "I am a star wandering together with 
‘you and shining up from the depths.” ** 

In his religious ecstasy the neophyte makes himself the equal 
of the stars, just as the saint in the Middle Ages put himself, 
through the stigmata, on a level with Christ. St. Francis of Assisi 
carried the relationship even further by speaking of his brother 
the sun and his sister the moon.i* 

Hippolytus insists on the future deification of the believer: 
"You have become God, you will be a companion of God and. 
co-heir in Christ" He says of the deification: “That is the 
"Know thyself.’ "37 Even Jesus proved his divine Sonship to the 
Jews by appealing to Psalm 82:6: "I have said, Ye are gods" 
(John 10:34). 

"This idea of becoming a god is age-old. The old belief rele- 
gates it to the time after death, but the mystery cults bring it 
about in this world. An ancient Egyptian text represents it, very 
beautifully, as the triumphal song of the ascending soul: 


Tam the god Atum, I who alone was. 
Tam the god Ra at his first appearing. 
34 Apuleius, The Golden Ass, XI: "In my right hand 1 carried a toreh blazing 
with flames, my hend was garlanded with a lair crown of white palm, with the 
eaves standing out like rays. Thus I was adorned like (he nun and set up as un 
image.” 
JE Dieterich, 
P] 
Mn the same way, the Sassanid kings styled themselves "brothers of the sun and 
moon." In ancient Egypt the soul of every Pharaoh was a splitoff from the 
Horussun. 
3 Blenchos, X, gh, 4- (Plyorne ig Be top è Andere DD aad awpchnnedsen Xe 
eis Tebr leri rå pads emerin.) 
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Taam the great god who created himell, 

‘The lord of the gods, to whom no other god is equal. 

‘was yesterday and know tomorrow; the battleground of the gods 
yas made when 1 spoke, 

1 know the name of that great god who dwells there, 

Tam the god Min at his coming forth, whose feathers I place upon 
my head.ts 

lam in my country, I conie into my city. Tam daily together with 
‘my father Atum. 

My impurity is driven out, and the sin which was in me is trodden 
under foot. 

L washed myself in the two great pools which are in Heracleopolis, 
in which the sacrifices of men are purified for that great god who 
dwells there 

Tgo on my way, where I wash my head in the water of the righteous, 
1 reach this land of the glorified and enter in at the splendid 
portal. 

You who stand before me, reach me your hands, it i I, Tam become 
one of you. I am daily together with my father Atum.” 


When man becomes God, his importance and power are 
enormously increased.” That seems to have been its main pur- 
pose: to strengthen the individual against his alltoo-human 
‘weakness and insecurity in personal life, But the strengthening 
of his power-consciousness is only the outward effect of his be. 
coming God; far more important are the deeper lying processes 
in the realm of feeling. For whoever introverts libido, i.e., with- 
draws it from the external object, suffers the necessary conse- 
quences of introversion: the libido which is turned inwards, into 


25 GF, the coronation rite mentioned above, Feathers symbolize power. The feather 
‘own = crown of sun rays, halo, Crowning is in itself an identification with the 
sun. For instance the spiked crown appeared on Roman coins from the time 
‘when the Caesars were identified with the Sof insti. Solis iol comer: 'com- 
panion of the unconquersble sun" The halo means the same thing: Li an image 
OË the sun, ss is the tonsure. ‘The priests of Tsis had smoothahaven heads that 
shone like stars (Apuleius) 

29 "Ehe Coming Forth by Day from the Underworld,” in Erman, Life in Ancient 
Faye, p. s (trans. modified). 

39 The text o the Mithraie liturgy reads: "Ry i eri ern ti drip nl à rob 
BüleesirtMigrun ...rairk ow entero eks besos behabhoera (Lam a Vat wane 
dering wich you and shining up from the depths. ,- When you have said this 
the disc of the sun will immediately unfold), Through his prayer, the celebrant 
has the divine power to make the sun come out. 
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the subject, reverts to the individual past and digs up from the. 
treasure-house of memory those images glimpsed long ago, 
which bring back the time when the world was a full and 
rounded whole. First and foremost are the memories of child- 
hood, among them the imagos of father and mother, ‘These are 
unique and imperishable, and in adult life not many difficulties 
are needed to reawaken those memories and make them active. 
"The regressive reactivation of the father- and mother-imagos 
plays an important role in religion. The benefits of religion are 
‘equivalent, in their effects, to the parental care lavished upon 
the child, and religious feelings are rooted in unconscious 
memories of certain tender emotions in early infancy-mem- 
ories of archetypal intuitions, as expressed in the above hymn: 


Lam in my country, I come into my city. I am daily together with 
my father Atum 


"The visible father of the world is the sun, the heavenly fire, 
for which reason father, God, sun, and fire are mythologically 
synonymous. The well-known fact that in worshipping the sun's 
strength we pay homage to the great generative force of Nature 
is the plainest possible evidence—if evidence were still needed — 
that in God we honour the energy of the archetype. This sym- 
bolism is expressed very plastically in the third logos of the 
Dieterich papyrus: after the second prayer, stars float down to- 
wards the neophyte from the disc of the sun—"five-pointed, in 
great numbers and filling the whole air." "When the sun's disc 
has opened, you will see an immense circle, and fiery doors 
which are closed.” The neophyte then utters the following 
prayer: 


Give ear to me, hear me, Lord, who hast fastened the fiery bolts of 
heaven with thy spirit, double-bodied, fireruler, creator of light, fire- 
breathing, fiery-hearted, shining spirit, rejoicing in fire, beautiful 
light, Lord of light, fiery-bodied, giver of light, sower of fire, con- 
founding with fire, living light, whirling fire, mover of light, hurler 


19). “He who has seen 
=o): "Believe me thar 1 am in the Father and the 
11). “E came from the Father and have tome into the world: 
‘again, 1 amm leaving the world and going to the Father" (16:4 "I am ascending 
16 my Father and your Father, to my God and your God" (20: 1), (AIL RSV) 
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of thunderbolis, glorious light, multiplier of light, holder of fiery 
light, conqueror of the stars, etc 


‘The inyocation is an almost inexhaustible catalogue of light 
and fire attributes, and for sheer extravagance can only be com- 
pared with the endless vociferations about "Iove" in Christian 
mysticism. Among the many texts which might be used as an 
example I select this passage from the writings of Mechthild of 
Magdeburg (1212-77): 


O Lord, love me excessively and love me often and long; the oftener 
you love me, so much the purer do I become; the more excessively 
you love me, the more beautiful I become; the longer you love me, 
the more holy do 1 become here upon earth. 


God answers: 


‘That I love you often I have from my nature, for I myself am love. 
‘That I love you excessively I have from my desire, for I too desire 
that men love me excessively. That I love you long I have from my 
everlastingness, for 1 am without end.2> 


Religious regression makes use of the parental imago, but 
only as a symbol—that is to say, it clothes the archetype in the 
image of the parents, just as it bodies forth the archetype's 
energy by making use of sensuous ideas like fire, light, heat? 
fecundity, generative power, and so on, In mysticism the in- 
wardly perceived vision of the Divine is often nothing but sun 
or light, and is rarely, if ever, personified. (Fig. 2.) For example, 
there is this significant passage in the Mithraic liturgy: “The 
path of the visible gods will appear through the disc of the sun, 
who is God my father." * 

Hildegard of Bingen (1100-1178) expresses herself as fol- 
lows: 


22 rianeir pot; stots pov spi è cosas velari và wäre dpa v00 ohne, 

Barbaros, ziplrhe, duris erlara , s. rupem, ruga, roeniaridet, Topan, 

redNdu, garompivus, vuprónore, dtrslóre, zrpavips, runi, duri, runde, 
Mateos, dart cw, altnelfen, beripesqeitn, derpblga, nk. 

B From Buber, Elstatihe Konfessionen, p. 86 

26 Renan, Dialogues, p: 168, says: “Avant que Ia religion ft arivée à proclamer 

que Dieu doit être mis dans Tabsolu et l'ideal, cestdise hom du monde, un. 

scil eulte fåt raisonnable et scientifique, ce für e culte du soleil, 

25 Dieterich p. 0: H Ji rapela vr piinu Sale ba ro Arm, eerplr poi, Od 

arte 
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But the light I sec is not local, but is everywhere, and brighter far 
than the cloud which supports the sun. I can in no way know the 
form of this light, just as 1 cannot see the sun's disc entire. But in 
this light I see at times, though not often, another light which is 
called by me the living light, but when and in what manner I see 


fig. 2: The Eye of God. 
‘Frontispiece ta Jakob Bühne, 
Seraphiniseh Biumengirtiin, 
Amsterdam, 1700 


this I do not know how to say. And when I see it all weariness and 
need is lifted from me, and all at once 1 feel like a simple girl and 
not like an old woman zt 
Me — Symeon, the “New Theologian” (970-1040), says: 
My tongue lacks words, and what happens in me my spirit sees 
clearly but does not explain. It sees the Invisible, that emptiness of 
all forms, simple throughout, not complex, and in extent infinite 
For it sees no beginning, and it sees no end, and is entirely uncon- 
36 Pitra, Analecta sacra, Vil, p 333. Cited from Buber, pp sit 
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scious of any middle, and does not know what to call that which it 
sees, Something complete appears, it seems to me, not indeed with 

ng itself, but through a kind of participation, For you 
enkindle fire from fire, and you receive the whole fire; but this thing 
remains undiminished and undivided as before, Similarly, that 
which is imparted separates itself from the first, and spreads like 
something corporeal into many lights, But this is something spiritual, 
immeasurable, indivisible, and inexhaustible. For it is not separated. 
when it becomes many, but remains undivided, and is in me, and 
rises in my poor heart like a sun or circular disc of the sun, like 
light, for it isa lighter 


Fig- The Voyage of the Sun: The Western Goddess in the Barge of Evening 
tives the Sun div ko the Eastern Golden in the Barge of Morning 
Late Egyptian 


"That the thing perceived as an inner light, as the sun of the 
other world, is an emotional component of the psyche, is clear 
from Symeon’s words: 


And questing after it, my spirit sought to comprehend the splendour 
it had seen, but found it not as a creature and could not get away 
from created things, that it might embrace that uncreated and un- 
comprehended splendour. Nevertheless it wandered everywhere and 
strove to behold it. It searched through the air, it wandered over 
the heavens, it crossed the abysses, it searched, «o it seemed, to the 
ends of the world#* But in all that it found nothing, for all was 


A “Lovesongy to God." in Buber, p. qo, There is a related symbolism in Carlyle 
("Heroes and Hero Worship." p. to}: "The great fact of Existence is great to 
im. Fly as he wil, he cannot get out of the awlul presence of this Reality. His 
mind is so made; he is great by that, fist of all. Fearful and wonderful, real ax 
Life, real as Death, is this Universe 10 him. Though all men should forget its 
‘roth, and walk in a vain show, he cannot, At all moments the Flame-image 
lares in upon him." One could take any amount of examples from literature. For 
instance, S. Friedländer says, in Jugend (1910), p: 82g: "Her longing demands oniy 
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the purest from the beloved, Like the sun, she burns to ashes with the flame of. 
ber immense liy anything da does mot desire 1o be igh, This unbe eye 
25 This image contains the psychological soot of the "heavenly wanderings o the 
soul” an idea that is very od. It jan Image of the wandering sun (ig. $) which 
rom its rising 10 is setting travels over the world, This comparison has been 
indelibly imprinted on man's imagination, as is clear Trom the poem "Grit" of 
Mathilde von Wesendonck (1844-1): 

The sun, every evening weeping, 

Reddens its beautiful eyes for yous 

‘When early death seizes you, 

Bathing in the mirror of the sea 

‘Sui in its old splendor 

‘The glory rises onm the dark world; 

You awaken anew in the moming 

Like a proud conqueror. 

Ab, why then should 1 lament, 

When my heart, so heavy, sees you? 

Must the sum itself despair 

Must the sun sei 


And does death alone bear life? 
Do griefs alone give joy? 

O, how grateful Lam that 

Such pains have given me naturel 


"There is another parallel in a poem by Ricarda Huch (1864-1947): 
Ar the earth separating from the sun, 
Withdraws in quick light into the stormy night, 
Starring the naked body with cod snow, 
Deafened, it takes away the summer joy. 
And sinking deeper in the shadows of winter, 
‘Suddenly draws close 10 that which it es, 
‘Ses itself warmly embraced with rosy light 
Leaning against the lost consart, 
“Thus I went, suffering the punishment of exile, 
Away from your countenance, inta the ancient place. 
Unprotected, turning to the desolate north, 
Always retreating derper into the sleep of death; 
And then would L awake on your heart, 
Blinded by the splendour of the dava. 

[Both poems a trans. in the Hinkle edn. (1916). 


"The heavenly journey is a special instance of the journey of the hero, a motit 
that was continued as the peregrinatio in alchemy. The earliest appearance of 
this motif is probably the heavenly journey of Plato €) in the Harranite treatise 
"Platonis liber quariorum" (Theatrum chemieum, V, p. 145) See also my Piy- 
chology and Alchemy, p. 355- 
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created. And 1 lamented and was sorrowful, and my heart burned, 
and I lived as one distraught in mind. But it came as it was wont, 
and descending like a luminous cloud, seemed to envelop my whole 
head, so that I cried out dismayed. But flying away again it left me 
alone. And when I wearily sought it, I realized suddenly that it was 
‘within me, and in the midst of my heart it shone like the light of a 
spherical sun 


ue In Nietzsche's “Glory and Eternity" we meet with essentially 
the same symbolism: 


Hush! 
1 sce vastness! 

‘And of vasty things 

One should not speak— 

Save in vast words! Well then: 
Grandiloquize, charmed wisdom minel 


Look up: 
There roll the starstrewn seas, 

Night, stillness, deathly silent roar! 

Behold, a sign: 

Slowly, from endless space. 

A glittering constellation floats towards me. 


43 Tt is not surprising that Nietzsche's great solitude should 
have called awake certain images which the old cults had exalted 
as religious ideas. In the visions of the Mithraic liturgy we move 
among ideas of a very similar kind, which can now be under- 
stood without difficulty as ecstatic libidosymbols: 


But after you have said the second prayer, where silence is twice 
commanded, then whistle twice and click twice with the tongue, and 
immediately you will see stars coming down from the disc of the 
sun, five pointed, in large numbers and filing the whole ait; But say 
once again Silence! Silence! st 


44 The whistling and clicking with the tongue are archaic de- 
vices for attracting the theriomorphic deity. Roaring has a 
similar significance: "You are to look up at him and give forth. 
a long roar, as with a horn, using all your breath and pressing 
your sides, then kiss the amulet” ete.®® "My soul roars with the 


29 Buber, pag. 20 Werke, VIIL p. 407- 
#1 Dieterich. pp: S£ S2 Ibid., p. 13, 
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voice of a hungry lion,” says Mechthild of Magdeburg. "As the 
hart panteth after the water brooks, so panteth my soul after 
thee, O God" (Psalm 42: 1). As so often happens, the ceremony 
has dwindled to a mere figure of speech. Schizophrenia, how- 
ever, infuses new life into the old usage, as in the case of the 
“bellowing miracle” ® described by Schreber, who in this way 
gave God, sadly uninformed about the affairs of humanity, 
notice of his existence. 
us Silence is commanded, then the vision of light is revealed. 
‘The similarity between the situation of the neophyte and Nie- 
tzsche’s poetic vision is very striking, Nietzsche says "constella- 
ion"; but constellations, as we know, are mainly theriomorphic 
or anthropomorphic. The papyrus has ¿gripas werradaxruNalovs 
(literally, ‘five-fingered stars,’ similar to the ‘rosy-fingered 
Dawn’), which is a pure anthropomorphic image. Hence, if one 
looked long enough, one would expect that a living being would 
form itself out of the fiery image, a "constellation" in the form 
ofa man or animal—for libidosymbols do not stop at sun, light, 
and fire, but have a whole range of other expressions at their 
disposal. I leave Nietzsche to speak for himself: 


The Beacon 


Here, where the island grew amid the seas, 
Like a high-towering sacrificial rock, 

Here under the darkling heavens 
Zarathustra lights his mountain-fires. . . + 


This flame with its grey-white belly 
Hisses its desire into the chill distances, 
Stretching its neck to ever purer heights 
‘A snake upreared in impatience: 


"This emblem I set up before me. 
‘This flame is my own soul, 
Insatiable for new distances, 


Sending upwards its blaze of silent heat. . . + 


‘To all the lonely I now throw my fishing-rod: 
Give answer to the flame's impatience, 
Let me, the fisher on high mountains, 
Catch my seventh, last solitude! #4 
49 Memoirs pp. d. Gail, S% From Fece Homo, rans based on A, M; Ludovic. 
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Fig. 4 Germanie sun-idol 
From the Sachssch Chronicon, 2596 


M6 — Here the libido turn 
Egyptian symbol of th 7 
intertwined Uraeus serpents (pl, vn 
these libido analogies. And the sun-disc with its fructifying 
warmth is analogous to the fructifying warmth of love, The com- 
parison of libido with sun and fire is essentially a “comparison 
by analogy." There is also a “causative” element in it, because 
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sun and fire, as beneficent forces, are objects of human love (for 
instance the sun-hero Mithras is called the "well-beloved"). In 
Nietzsche's poem the comparison is also a causative one, but this 
time in the opposite sense: the snake comparison is unmistakably 
phallic. The phallus is the source of life and libido, the creator 
and worker of miracles, and as such it was worshipped every- 
‘where, We have, therefore, three ways of symbolizing the libido: 

1. Comparison by analogy: as sun and fire (ig. 4). 

3. Causative Comparisons: (a) with objects. The libido is 
characterized by its object, e.g., the health-giving sun. (b) with 
the subject. The libido is characterized by its instrument or by 
something analogous to it, e.g. the phallus or its analogue, the 
snake. 

"To these three fundamental forms of comparison there must. 
be added a fourth: the functional comparison, where the "ter- 
tium comparationis" is activity. For instance, the libido is fertile 
like the bull, dangerous like the lion or boar (because of the 
fury of its passion), and lustful like the ever-rutting ass, and so 
on. These comparisons represent so many possible ways o£ sym- 
bolization, and for this reason all the infinitely varied symbols, 
so far as they are libido-images, can be reduced to a common 
denominator—the libido and its properties. This psychological 
simplification is in accord with the historical attempts of civiliza- 
tion to unify and simplify, in a higher synthesis, the infinite 
number of gods. We come across this attempt even in ancient 
Egypt, where the boundless polytheism of local demon-worship 
finally made simplification necessary, The various local gods, 
such as Amon of Thebes, Horus of the East, Horus of Edu, 
Khnum of Elephantine, Atum of Heliopolis, etc, were al 
tified with the sungod, Ra. In the hymns to the sun, the com- 
posite deity Amon-Ra-Harmachis-Atum was invoked as "the 
only god, in truth, the living one.” ** Amenophis IV (XVIII 
Dynasty) went the furthest in this direction: he replaced all 
former gods by the "great living disc of the sun,” whose official 
title was: “Lord of the Two Horizons, exulting on the horizon 
in his name: Glittering Splendour, which is in the sun-dise." “In 
fact,” adds Erman, “it was not a sun-god who was adored, but. 


M Even the water-god Sohk, who appeared as a crocodile, was identified with Ra. 
30 Erwan, Life in Ancient Egypt, p. x61, 7 id, p. ss 
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the material sun itself, which, by the hands of his beams,* be- 
stowed upon living beings that ‘eternal life’ which was in him." 
(Fig. 5; cl. also fig. 7 and pl. 10.) 

4# Amenophis IV achieved, by his reforms, a psychologically 
valuable work of interpretation. He united all the bull, ram, 
crocodile; and piledwelling = gods into the sun-disc, and 


a ik ) Bi 


KA is d 


made it clear that their various attributes were compatible with 
those of the su imilar fate overtook Hellenic and Roman 
polyth istic strivings of later cen- 


4 as a wooden post, 
d with a great deal of fanaticism but soon col. 
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turies, An excellent illustration of this is the beautiful prayer of 
Lucius to the Queen of Heaven (the moon): 


Queen of heaven, whether thou be named Ceres, bountiful mother 
‘of earthly fruits, or heavenly Venus, or Phocbus' sister, or Proser- 
pina, who strikest terror with midnight ululations . . , , thou that 
with soft feminine brightness dost illume the walls of all cities, . . .4¢ 


‘These attempts to reunite the basic archetypes after poly- 
theism had multiplied them into countless variants and personi- 
fied them as separate gods prove that such analogies must 
forcibly have obtruded themselves at a fairly early date. Herodo- 
tus is full of references of this kind, not to mention the various 
systems known to the Greco-Roman world. But the striving for 
unity is opposed by a possibly even stronger tendency to create 
multiplicity, so that even in strictly monotheistic religions like 
Christianity the polytheistic tendency cannot be suppressed. 
The deity is divided into three parts, and on top of that come 
all the heavenly hierarchies. These two tendencies are in con- 
stant warfare: sometimes there is only one God with countless 
attributes, sometimes there are many gods, who are simply called 
by different names in different places, and who personify one 
or the other attribute of their respective archetype, as we have 
seen in the case of the Egyptian gods. This brings us back to 
Nieusche's poem “The Beacon.” The flame was there used asa 
libido-image, theriomorphically represented (fg. 6) as a snake 
(and at the same time as an image of the soul: * "This flame is 


Apuleius, XI, a. (Regina coeli, sive tu Ceres, alma frugum parens, sen tu 
coelestis Venus... seu Phoebi soror <, «seu nocturnis olulatibus horrenda 
Proserpina >,» ista Toce feminea conlastrans cuncta moenia") It is worth noting 


that che Humanists too (Lam thinking of a passage in Mutlanus Rufus) developed 
the same syncrerism and maintained that there were really only two gods im 
antiquity, a masculine and a feminine. 
43 The light or Gre-yubstance was atcribed not only to divinity but alo to the 
foul, as for instance in the system of Mani, and again with the Greeks, 
thought of it as a Bery breath of air, The Holy Ghost of the New Testa 
appeared to the sposle in the form of fames, because the pneuma 

fiery (c Dieterich, p. 116). The Iranian co 
fed the "Grace of Heaven” through 
"Grace" was understood as a sort of fire or shining glory, something very 
stantial (cf. Cumont, Mysteries, p- gi). We come across ideas of the same type in 
Kemer’ Seere of Prevort. 
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Fig 6. The mereacial serpent, alchemical symbol o£ psychic 
From Berchaien, Elementa che 
my own soul”). We saw, however, that the snake is to be taken. 
not only in the phallic sense, but as an attribute of the sun's 
image (the Egyptian uraeus) and as a libido-symbol. Tt is there- 
fore possible for the sun-disc to be equipped not only with 
hands and feet (fig. 7; cf. also pl. 1b), but also with a phallus. 
We find proof of this in a strange vision in the Mithraic liturgy: 
"And likewise the so-called tube, the origin of the ministering 
wind. For you will see hanging down from the disc of the sun. 
something that looks like a tube,” # 

150 This remarkable vision of a tube hanging down from the sun 
would be absolutely baling in a religious text were it not that. 
the tube has a phallic significance: the tube is the origin of the 
wind. The phallic significance of this attribute is not apparent 
at first sight, but we must remember that the wind, just as much 
as the sun, isa fructifier and ereator.# There is a painting by an 


An Dietrich, pp. 6-7: “Opata i val à enatparor aidin, 4 dne ro Maroupyetoror 
dei" Mie vhs ri roi son dr «iN pean 

ST Accouding to ancient superstition, the mares of Lusitania and the Egyptian 
Vultures were fertilized by the wind. 


nt 
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early German artist which depicts the fructification of Mary 
in the following manner: a sort of tube or hose-pipe comes down 
from heaven and passes under the robe of the Virgin, and we 
‚can see the Holy Ghost flying down it in the form of a dove to 
fecundate the Mother of God.“ (Cf. pl. vin; ef also pl. un.) 

T once came across the following hallucination in a schizo- 
phrenic patient: he told me he could see an erect phallus on 
the sun. When he moved his head from side to side, he said, the 
sun's phallus moved with it, and (hat was where the wind came 
from. This bizarre notion remained unintelligible to me for a 
long time, until I got to know the visions in the Mithraic liturgy. 
‘The hallucination, it seems to me, also throws light on a very 
obscure passage in the text which comes immediately after the 
‘one quoted above: 


is Bè rå nion rà rps Ba àrbpavrav olov érrNirye. "EB echnpenkvos 
«is 7A pip 100 drmdesrow à reps, duals is và pn rà bielou Bf mie 
rodople 705 Spduaros. 

Mead translates as follows: 


And towards the regions Westward, as though it were an infinite 
East Wind. But if the other wind, toward the regions of the East, 
should be in service, in like fashion shalt thou see, toward the 
regions of that (side), the converse of the sight? 


Fig. 7, The Sun's hands 
Relief, Spitalkirche, Tübingen. 


ad 
EES 


A8 St: Jerome (Adverzus Jeviniamum, T, 7; in Migne, P.L, vol, a, col. 219) says of 
Mithras, who was born in a miraculous manner from à rock (cig. o) that his 
Dieth was cased “Solo aestu Ubidinis"—by the sole heat of libido. (Cumont, 
Textes, 1, p. 105) 

Mead, 4 Mithraic 


iual, p. tà. 
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Us — Basing ourselves on Dieterich, we would say: 


And towards the regions westward it is as though there were an 
infinite east wind, But if the other wind should prevail towards the 
regions of the east, you will in like manner see the vision veering 
in that direction? 


‘54 “Opapa is the vision, the thing seen; 4yogop4 really means a 
carrying away, or taking away. The probable meaning is that 
the vision moves or is carried hither and thither according to 
the direction of the wind. The thing seen is the tube, the 
“origin of the wind,” which turns now to the east, now to 
the west, and presumably generates the corresponding wind. 
‘The vision of our schizophrenic tallies in the most astonishing 
way with this movement of the tube. This remarkable case 
prompted me to undertake various researches on mentally de- 
ranged Negroes I was able to convince myself that the well- 
known motif of Ixion on the sun-wheel (cf. pl. xuv1b) did in Fact 
‘occur in the dream of an uneducated Negro. These and other 
experiences like them were sufficient to give me a clue: it is not 
a question of a specifically racial heredity, but of a universally 
human characteristic, Nor is it a question of inherited ideas, but 
of a functional disposition to produce the same, o very similar, 
ideas, This disposition I later called the archetype. 

"55 ‘The various attributes of the sun appear one after another in 
the Mithraic liturgy, After the vision of Helios, seven maidens 
appear with faces like snakes, and seven gods with the faces of 
black bulls. The maiden can easily be understood as a causative 
libido analogy. The serpent in Paradise is usually thought of as 
feminine, as the seductive principle in woman, and is repre- 
sented as feminine by the old painters." (Fig. 8.) Through a 
20 Dieterich, 
5h am indebted to my Iate colleague Dr. Franz Riklin for the following case, 
whieh presents an interesting symbolism. Tt concerns a paranoid woman patient 
who developed the stage of manifest megalomania im the following way: She 
suddenly saw a strong light, a wind blew upon her, she felt as if her “heart 
fumed over," and from that moment she knew that God had visited her and 
was in her, 

Ti permision for me to do this was Kindly given by Dr, William Alanson White, 
Inte superintendent of the St. Elizabeth's Hospital, in Washington, D. 
58 Further material in my "Psychology of the Child Archetype” and my "On the 
Nature of the Psyche” (1954/55 edi, pp: aout). 
4 Soe my "Psychology and Religion,” pars. 14f. (Swist edn pp. tot). 
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imilar change of meaning the snake in antiquity became a sym- 
bol of the earth, which has always been considered feminine. 
"The bull is a notorious fertilitysymbol. In the Mithraic litur 
the bull-gods are called vchasopóNues, ‘guardians of the world's 
axis,’ who turn the "axle of the wheel of heaven." The same 
attribute falls also to Mithras: sometimes he is the Sol invictus 
itself, sometimes the companion and ruler of Helios (ct. pls 
xxiva, xt); in his right hand he holds "the constellation of the 
Bear, which moves and turns the heavens round." The bull- 
headed deities, pot rat uos venrías, Sacred and valorous youths 
like Mithras himself, who is also given the attribute vairepos, the 
younger one,’ are merely aspects of the same divinity. The chief 
god of the Mithraic liturgy is himself divided into Mithras and. 


Fig. §. The Tempting ot Eve 
From the Speculum humanae salvationis, Augsburg, 
m 


Helios (cf. pl. xxtva), both of whom have closely related attri- 
utes. Speaking of Helios, the text says: 


You will see 2 god, young, comely, with glowing locks, in a white 
tunic and a scarlet cloak, with a fiery crown. 


And of Mithras: 


‘You will see a god of enormous power, with a shining countenance, 
young, with golden hair, in a white tunic and a golden crown, 


‘Dieterich, p. 11: áje Bee virago eladi gerne ir zer Dane cal udi 
noair, txorra wiper 
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wide trousers, holding in his right hand the golden shoulder of a 
young bull, This is the constellation of the Bear, which moves and 
turns the heavens round, wandering upwards and downwards accord- 
ing to the hour. Then you will see lightnings leap from his eyes, and. 
from his body, stars.# 


1E we equate gold and fire as essentially similar, then there is 
a large measure of agreement in the attributes of the two gods. 
‘To these mystical pagan ideas we must add the visions of the 
Johannine Apocalypse, which are probably not much older: 


And I turned to see the voice that spake with me. And being 
turned, 1 saw seven golden candlesticks; and in the midst of the 
seven candlesticks one like unto the Son of man, clothed with a gar- 
ment down to the foot, and girt about the paps with a golden girdle, 
His head and his hairs were white like wool, as white as snow; and 
his eyes were as a lame of fire: and his feet like unto fine brass, as 
if they burned in a furnace; and his voice as the sound of many 
waters. And he had in his right hand seven stars:T and out of his 
mouth went a sharp twoedged sword:# and his countenance was as 
the sun shineth in his strength. (Rev. 1: 12] 

And 1 looked, and behold a white cloud, and upon the cloud one 
sat like unto the Son of Man, having on his head a golden crown, 
and in his hand a sharp sickle, [Rev. 14: 14] 

His eyes were asa flame of fire, and on his head were many crowns, 
-. . And he was clothed with a vesture dipped in blood. . » " And 
the armies which were in heaven followed him upon white horses, 
clothed in fine linen, white and clean. (Rev, 19: 14] 


BEI, p. 15: tke Belo (reuera Exo rip hin, versenden, t 
sl pes creping nl dali, rariora. vj DR tapi plenon Gale 

eer peret demon eal Ärrurpidenen rie onanio, 

kel varosoheloera. trava files airo là rp duro 

Mobs 37 The Great Bear consists of 

58 Mithras is frequently represented with a short sword in one hand and a torch 

in the other (fig; g). The sword.as sacrificial instrument plays a considerable wie 

in the Mithraic myth and also in Christian symbolism, See my "Transformation 

Symbolism in the Mass" par, ge (1955/56 ela p. 284). 

E rigarao xpi, "golden wreath, 

CK. the scarlet mantle of Helios. An essential feature in the rites of many 

diferent cules was that the worshippers deesed themselves in the bloody pelts of 

the sacrificed animals, as at the Luperealia, Dionysia, and Saturnalia. The las of 

‘Hee lingers on in the Carnival; in Rome the typical Carnival figure was the 

prisple Panchinello. 

‘GE the linen-dad retinue ofthe god Helios: The bul-hended gods wore white 

supera. (apron). 
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"SD Thereisno need to assume any direct connection between the 
Apocalypse and Mithraic ideas. The visionary images in both 
texts are drawn from a source not limited to any one place, but 
found in the souls of many people, The symbols it produces are 
far too typical to belong to any one individual. 


Fig. 9. Mithras with sword and to 
Roman sculpture 


358 Imention these images in order to show how the lightsym- 
olism gradually develops, as the intensity of the vision in- 
creases, into the figure of the sun-heto, the “well-beloved.” © 


The development of the sun-symbolism in Faust (Part T, Scene 1) does not 
go as far as an anthropomorphic vision; it steps in the suicide scene (Wayne, 
p 54) at the chariot of Helios (“As i£ om wings, a chariot of fre draws near me") 
The fiery chariot comes to receive the dying or departing hero, as in the ascension 
of lijah or Mithras (and also with St. Francis of Asisi). Haus im his fight 
passes over the sen, just as Mithras does the carly Christian paintings of the 
ascension of Elijah are based partly on the corresponding Mithrale representa- 
tions, where the horses of the sin chariot mounting up to heaven leave the solid 
earth behind them and gallop away over the fire of a water-god—Ocranns— 
lying at their feet. CE Cumont, Testes, T, p. 178. 

(Tiel of Mithras in the Vendidad, XIX, 28, cited by Cumont, Textes, T, p- 37 
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These visionary processes are the psychological roots of the sun- 
coronations in the mystery religions. (Pl. v) The religious 
experience behind the ritual had congealed into liturgy, but it 
was a regular enough occurrence to be accepted as a valid out- 
ward form. In view of all this it is evident that the early 
Church stood in a special relationship to Christ as the Sol novus, 
and on the other hand had some difficulty in shaking off the 
pagan symbol. Philo Judaeus saw in the sun the image of the 
divine Logos, or even the deity itself“ And in a hymn of St. 
Ambrose, Christ is invoked with the words "O sol salut 
etc. At the time of Marcus Aurelius, Melito, in his treatise 
Tepi Aoörpov, called Christ "The sun of the East... . As the 
only sun he rose in the heavens." * 
Even more explicit is a passage from Pseudo-Cyprian: 


O how wonderful is Providence, that Christ should be born on the 
same day on which the sun was created, the #8th of March! There- 
fore the prophet Malachi said to the people concerning him: "The 
Sun of righteousness shall rise, with healing in his wings.” This is 
the sun of righteousness in whose wings healing was foreshown.*" 


In a treat 
et aequinoctiis,” 


attributed to St. John Chrysostom, “De solstitiis 
* it is sai 


But the Lord, too, was born in wintertime, on the 25th of December, 
when the ripe olives are pressed in order to produce the oil for 
anointing, the chrism. They also call this day the birthday of the 
Unconquerable One. Yet who is as unconquerable as our Lord, who 
overthrew and conquered death itself? As for their calling it the 
birthday of the sun, he himself is the sun of righteousness of whom. 
the prophet Malachi spoke—He is the Lord of light and darkness, 


92 De somniis, 
ies dvaro -| er uos airot deiraher Ar’ oipsne. CE, Pitra, Analecta 
sacra, U, p. 5, cts in Cumont, Texten, T, p. 35 

16 De Pascha Compotus, in Migne, P-L 4, col 964. Cited in Usener, Weihnacht 
fest, p. 5— 0 quam praeclara ia ut in illo die quo factus est sol, 
in ipso die nasceretur Christus, ia IV, Et ideo de ipso merito ad 
plebem dicebat Malachias propheta: "Orietur vobis sol iustae et curatio est in 
pennis ejus? hie et sol iustitiae cuius in pennis curatio praeosten 
Passage occus in Malachi 4 ‘unto you that fear my name shall the Sun. 
of righteousness arise, with healing in his wings," This Image recalls the winged 
sun-dise of ancient Egypt, (PL. txa; d also pl. vit) 
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the creator and separator, who is called by the prophet the sun of 
righteousness t 


16 c According to the testimony of Eusebius of Alexandria, Chris- 
tians, too, shared in the worship of the rising sun until well into 
the fifth century: 


Woe to those who prostrate themselves before the sun and the moon 
and the stars! For I know of many who prostrate themselves and 
pray to the sun. At sunrise they address their prayers to him, saying’ 
“Have pity on us!” And this is done not only by sun-worshippers and 
heretics, but by Christians too, who forget their faith and mix with 
heretics 


162 Augustine remonstrated with his Christian followers, telling 
them emphatically: “Christ the Lord has not been made [like 
unto] the sun, but is he through whom the sun is made,” ® 

183 — Nota few traces of sun-worship are preserved in ecclesi 
astical art," for instance the nimbus round the head of Christ, 
and the haloes of the saints. Numerous fire- and light-symbols 
are attributed to the saints in Christian legend. The twelve 
apostles, for example, were likened to the twelve signs of the 
zodiac and were therefore represented each with a star over his 
head. No wonder the heathen, as Tertullian reports, took the 


81 Sed et dominus nascitur mense Decembri hiemis tempore, VII. kal, Januaria 
quando oleae maturae premimtur ut unctio, id est chrisma, masatrsed et 
Tavieti matalem appellant. Quis utique tam invictus nist Dominus noster qui 
mortem subaciam devicit? Vel quod dicant Solis eme natalem, ipse est aol 
Justitiae, de quo Malachias propheta dixit. Dominus lucis ac noctis conditor et 
iscretor qui a propheta Sol iustitiae cognominatus est." Cumont; Textes, p 45 
‘Oat yo xpavanie viv Flor re! rjo woher sal roly årripas, Malhas ig ata vois 
reson sat none d rie uos. "Hby yàp dreriDerre v6 Ho, vocet yas 
al Moers "Elo date" tal b poor “Hheratera eal alerual ya warn. 
{Dad sal Amerusol ul girar je iori voe alperasit Araalymerau— Oratio VI: 
Tepi darparir, cited in Cumont, p. 358. 
#9 Non ext Dominus Christus sol factas, sêd per quem Sol factusest: "=n Johannis 
Evang Tract, XXXIV, s, (Trans, from author's version] 
T0 The pictures in the catacombs likewise contain a good deal af sun symbolism: 
For instance there is a swastika (un-wheel) on the tobe of Fonor Diogenes in 
the cemetery of Peter and Marcellinus, The symbols of the rising sun--bull and 
sam-are found in the Orpheus frescoes [n the cemetery of Domitilla; also the 
Tam and peacock (a sün-aymbol like the phoenix) on an epitaph in the Callistus 
fatacomb, TI Numerous examples in Görres, Die Christliche Mystik 
Tile Blant, Sarenphages de la Gaule. la the Homilies of Clement of Rome 
(Homil, U, sy, cited in Cumont, Textes, I, p. 356) we read: Té iple eiae 
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sun for the God of the Christians! “Some, in a more human 

nd probable way, believe the Sun to be our god.” ? Among 
the Manichees the sun actually was God. One of the most 
remarkable records of this period, an amalgam of pagan- 
Asiatic, Hellenistic, and Christian beliefs, is the "Etjyneer sei 
T èv Ilepolöirpaxlioren, a book of fables which affords deep 


Fig: 10, Serpent representing the orbit 
of the moan 
Assyrian boundary stone, Susa 


insight into syncretistic symbolism, There we find the fol- 
lowing magical dedication: Ad "HAI Anz peyéhe Paride 'Iyooù. 1° 
In certain parts of Armenia, Christians still pray to the rising 


Hoden kriorshos väv 15 Now Siaa pir Sore rår daha (The Lord had 
twelve apostles, bearing the number of the twelve months of the sun) (trans, by 
Roberts and Donaldson, p. 42). This image evidently refers to the sun course 
through the zodiac, The course of the sun (like the course of the moon in 
Assyria; c, fg. 10) was represented as a snake carrying the signs of the zodiac 
on its back (like the Deus leontocephalus of the Mithraie mysteries; c. pl xui), 
"This view is supported by a passage from a Vatican Codex edited by Cumont 
(190, 13th cent, p. eg; in Textes, I, p. ss): Téreà wévengor Ing inpia rear 
irre riv niyay dpbsrre aiv r$ nmarunabny ereina, Mo B) rà fola, 
Baeráoera trt mö mrov air (Then the albwise Demiurge, by his highest com 
‘mand, set in motion the great dragon with the spangled crown, 1 mean the 
twelve signs of the zodiac which are borne on his back) In the Manichaesm sys 
tem, the symbol of the sake, and actually he snake on the tre of Paradise, was 
attributed to Christ Cf John 35 14: “And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, so must the Son of man be lifted up." (Pl m) 
T» Apologia 16: "Ali humanius et verisimilius Solem credunt deum nostrum." 
Ti"Report on the Happenings ín Persia" from an iithocent. MS, in Munich 
Wirth, ed., Aus orientalischen Chroniken, p. 1 
19T the great God Zeus Hello, King Jon 
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sun, that it may "let its foot rest on the face of the worship- 


"% Under the symbol of "moth and sun" we have dug deep 
down into the historical layers of the psyche, and in the course 
of our excavations have uncovered a buried idol, the sun-hero, 
"young, comely, with glowing locks and fiery crown," who, for- 
ever unattainable to mortal mam, revolves round the earth, 
causing night to follow day, and winter summer, and death life, 
and who rises again in rejuvenated splendour to give light to 
new generations. For him the dreamer longs with her very soul, 
for him the "soul-moth" burns her wings. 

6s The ancient civilizations of the Near East were familiar with 
a sun-worship dominated by the idea of the dying and resurgent. 
god—Osiris (cf. fig. 23), Tammuz, Attis-Adonis, Christ, Mith- 
Tas; and the phoenix. The beneficent as well as the destroying. 
power was worshipped in the fire. The forces of nature are 
always two-faced, as is plainly the case with the God of Job. This 
ambivalence brings us back to Miss Miller's poem. Her recollec- 
tions as to its antecedents bear out our earlier supposition that 
the image of the moth and the sun is a condensation of two 
ideas, onc of which we have just discussed. The other is the idea 
of the moth and the flame, As the title of a play, about whose 
contents the author tells us absolutely nothing, "The Moth and 
the Flame" could easily have the hackneyed meaning of flying 
round the flame of passion until one's wings are burned. This 
passionate longing has two sides: it is the power which beauti- 
fies everything, but, in a different set of circumstances, is quite 
as likely to destroy everything. Hence a violent desire is either 
accompanied by anxiety at the start, or is remorselessly pursued 
by it. All passion is a challenge to fate, and what it does cannot 
be undone. Fear of fate is a very understandable phenomenon, 
for it is incalculable, immeasurable, full of unknown dangers. 
‘The perpetual hesitation of the neurotic to launch out into life 


ThAleghian, Der armentsche Patksglaube, p. 43- 
ST Attis was later asimilsted to Mithras, and like bim was represented with the 
Phrygian cap (cf fig. g). Cumont, Alysteris, p. 7. According to the testimony of 
St. Jerome (Ej. 38 ad Paulinum), the bleth-cave at Bethlehem was originally a 
sanituary (peläcum) of Attis Adonia (Usener, Weihnachtsfest, p. sia). 

#8 Gamont (pp. fx) siye: "The two adversaries discovered with amazement, but 
‘with no inkling of their origin, the similarities which united them.” 
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is readily explained by his desire to stand aside so as not to get 
involved in the dangerous struggle for existence. But anyone 
who refuses to experience life must stile his desire to live-in 
other words, he must commit partial suicide, This explains the 
death-fantasies that usually accompany the renunciation of de- 
sire. Miss Miller had already given vent to these fantasies in her 
poem, and she now comments: 


I had been reading a selection of Byron's poems that pleased me 
greatly and that 1 often dipped into. Moreover, there is a great 
Similarity of rhythm between my two last lines, “For I, the source, 
etc.” and these two of Byron's: 

“Now, let me die as 1 have lived in faith 

Nor tremble tho! the Universe should quake!” 


‘This reminiscence, the last link in her chain of associations, 
corroborates the death-fantasies born of renunciation, The quo- 
tation comes—a point not mentioned by Miss Miller—from an 
unfinished poem of Byron's called “Heaven and Earth.” The 
passage reads: 

Still blessed be the Lord, 

For what is past, 

For that which is: 

For all are his, 

From first to last— 

‘Time, space, eternity, life, death— 

The vast known and immeasurable unknown, 
He made, and can unmake; 

And shall J, for a little gasp of breath, 
Blaspheme and groan? 

No; let me die, as I have lived, in faith, 

Nor quiver, though the universe may quake! 1 


‘These words form part of a panegyric or prayer spoken by a 
“mortal” who is in headlong flight before the oncoming Deluge. 
Quoting them, Miss Miller puts herself in a similar situation 
she hints that her own feelings are very like the hopeless despair 
of the unfortunates who saw themselves threatened by the rising 
waters. She thus allows us to peer into the dark abyss of her 
longing for the sun-hero. We see that her longing is in vain, for 
she too is a mortal, momentarily upborne on the wings of her 
0 Works, p. 559 
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longing into the light and then sinking down to death-or 
should we perhaps say, driven by deadly fear to climb higher and. 
higher, like the people in the flood, and yet despite the most 
desperate struggles irretrievably doomed to destruction. One is 
forcibly reminded of the closing scene in Cyrano de Bergerac: 


Cymano: But since Death comes, 

‘Tmeet him still afoot, and sword in hand! . . . 
What say you? It is useless? Ay, I know! 

But who fights ever hoping for success? 

T fought for lost cause, and for fruitless quest! . . . 
T know that you will lay me low at laste 


Her human expectations are futile, because her whole long- 
ing is directed towards the Divine, the "well-beloved," who is 
worshipped in the sun’s image, The existing material makes it 
clear that there is no question of any conscious decision or 
choice on her part: it is rather that she is confronted, against 
her will and inclinations, with the disquieting fact that a divine 
hero has stepped into the shoes of the handsome officer, 
"Whether this betokens a good thing or a bad remains to be 
seen. 

Byron's "Heaven and Farth" is a “mystery, founded on the 
following passage in Genesis: ‘And it came to pass . . . that 
the sons of God saw the daughters of men, that they were fair; 
and they took them wives of all which they chose.” Besides 
that, Byron used as a motto for his poem the following words 
from Coleridge: "And woman wailing for her demon-lover." # 
"The poem is composed of two major episodes, one psychological, 
the other telluric: a passion that breaks down all barriers, and 
the terrors of the unleashed forces of Nature. The angels Sami- 
asa and Azaziel burn with sinful love for the beautiful daughters 
of Cain, Anah and Aholibamah, and thus break through the 
barrier between mortals and immortals, Like Lucifer, they rebel 
against God, and the archangel Raphael raises his voice in warn- 
ing: 


But man hath listen'd to his voice, 
‘And ye to woman’s—beautiful she is 
#0 Trans. by Thomas and Guillemasd,p. e, Genesis Ba. 
F2 [CE "Kubla Khan," Poems, p.x97-—Eotrons] 
im 
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‘The serpent's voice less subtle than her kiss, 
‘The snake but vanquish'd dust; but she will draw 
A second host from heaven, to break heaven's law 


7 The power of God is menaced by the seductions of passion; 
heaven is threatened with a second fall of angels. If we trans- 
late this projection back into the psychological sphere from 
whence it came, it would mean that the good and rational 
Power which rules the world with wise laws is threatened by 
the chaotic, primitive force of passion. ‘Therefore passion must 
be exterminated, which means, in mythological projection, that 
the race of Cain and the whole sinful world must be wiped out, 
Toot and branch, by the Flood. That is the inevitable result of 
a passion that sweeps away all barriers. It is like the sea break- 
ing through its dykes, like the waters of the deep and the tor 
rential rains," the creative, fructifying, “motherly” waters, as 
Indian mythology calls them. Now they depart from their 
natural courses and surge over the mountain-tops and engulf 
all living things. As a power which transcends consciousness the 
libido is by nature daemonic: it is both God and devil. Tf evil 
were to be utterly destroyed, everything daemonic, including 
God himself, would suffer a grievous loss; it would be like per- 
Byron, p. 558: 

#4 Nature, the object par excellence, reflects all those contents of the unconscious 
Which as such are not conscious o us. Many nuances of pleasure and pain per. 
ceived by the senex ae unthinking attributed t the object, without out pau 
{ng to consider how far the object can be made responsible fr them. An example 
of direct projection can be seen in the following modern Gresk folksong: 
“Down on the strand, dow on the shore, 

A maiden washed the kerchiet of her lover ~- - 

And a soft west wind came sighing over the shore, 

And fited her skirt a e with is breath, 

So that a itle of her ankles codd be seen, 

And the seashore grew bright as all the word." 
(Sanders, Das Volkileben der Neugrischen, p. Mi, cited. in the Zeitschrift der 
Vereins für Volkskunde, XII, 1902, p. 166) Here is à Germanie variant, Rom the 
Edda: 


“In Gynirs farm I saw 
A lovely maid coming towards me. 
With the glory of her arm glowed 
"The sky and all the everlasting sea." 
(Gering, p. sg, cited in the Zeitschrift, p. 67) Projection also accounts for all the 
‘miraculous reports of "conic" event at the birth aad death of heroes, 
ua 
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forming an amputation on the body of the Deity. Raphael's 
lament over the rebel angels, Samiasa and Azaziel, suggests as 
much: 
Why 
Cannot this earth be made, or be destroy d, 
‘Without involving ever some vast void 
To the immortal ranks? 


ip Passion raises a man not only above himself, but also above 
the bounds of his mortality and earthliness, and by the very act 
of raising him, it destroys him, This "rising above himself" is 
expressed mythologically in the building of the heaven-high 
tower of Babel that brought confusion to mankind,® and in the 
revolt of Lucifer. In Byron's poem it is the overweening ambi- 
tion of the race of Cain, whose strivings make the stars subservi- 
ent and corrupt the sons of God themselves. Even if a longing 
for the highest is legitimate in itself, the sinful presumption 
and inevitable corruption lie in the very fact that it goes beyond 
the fixed human boundaries. The longing of the moth is not 
made pure by reaching for the stars, nor does it cease to be a 
‘moth on account of such noble aspirations. Man continues to 
be man. Through excess of longing he can draw the gods down 
into the murk of his passion." He seems to be raising hi 
self up to the Divine, but in so doing he abandons his humanity. 
"Thus the love of Anah and Aholibamah for their angels be- 
comes the ruin of gods and men. Their impassioned invocation 
of the angels is an exact paralled to Miss Miller's poem: 


‘Anant * Seraphl 

From thy sphere! 

Whatever star contain thy glory; 

In the eternal depths of heaven 

Albeit thou watchest with “the seven"; 

‘Though through space infinite and hoary 

Before thy bright wings worlds be driven, 
Yet hear! 


SCE the mythical heroes, who after their greatest deeds fall into spiritual 
contusion. 88 The history of vcligio is full uf such aberrations 

X Anahi the beloved of Japhet, the son of Nouh. She deserts him for the seraph. 
38 The one invoked is actually a star. GL. Miss Miller's “morning star,” par. 60 
above. 
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Oh! think of her who holds thee dear! 
‘And though she nothing is to thee, 
Yet think that thou art all to her... . 


Eternity is in thine ears, 
Unborn, undying beauty in thine eyes; 
With me thou canst not sympathize, 
Except in love, and there thou must 
Acknowledge that more loving dust 
Ne'er wept beneath the skies. 
‘Thou walk’st thy many worlds, thou see'st 
‘The face of him who made thee great, 
As he hath made of me the least 
Of those cast out from Eden's gate; 
Yet, Seraph dear! 
Oh heart 
For thou hast loved me, and I would not die 
Until I know what I must die in knowing, 
‘That thou forgett’st in thine eternity 
Her whose heart death could not keep from o'erflowing 
For thee, immortal essence as thou art! 
Great is their love who love in sin and fear; 
And such, I feel, are waging in my heart 
A war unworthy: to an Adamite 
Forgive, my Seraph! that such thoughts appear, 
For sorrow is our element, 


The hour is near 
Which tells me we are not abandon'd quite, 
‘Appear! Appear! 
Seraph! 
My own Araziell be but here, 
And leave the stars to their own light. . 


AuoLimastanı: I call thee, T await thee, and Tove thee. . . . 
Though I be form'd of clay, 
And thou of beams 
More bright than those of day 
On Eden's streas 
Thine immortality cannat repay 
With love more warm than mine 
My love. There is a ray% 
This is an attribute of the "wandering sun.“ 
9 The light substance of her own psyche, 
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1n me, which, though forbidden yet to shine, 
1 feel was lighted at thy God's and thine.®! 

Tt may be hidden long: death and decay 

Our mother Eve bequeath'd us-but my heart 
Defies it: though this life must pass away, 

Js that a cause for thee and me to part? . . . 


1 can share all things, even immortal sorrow; 
For thou hast ventured to share lile with me, 

And shall J shrink from thine eternity? 

No! though the serpent's sting should pierce me thorough, 
‘And thou thyself wert like the serpent, coil 

Around me still! 2 and 1 will smile, 

And curse thee not; but hold 

Thee in as warm a fold. 

„+. descend, and prove 

‘A mortal's love 

For an immortal. . . . 


‘The apparition of both angels which follows the invocation 
is, as always, a glorious vision of light: 


Anormaman: The clouds from off their pinions flinging, 
As though they bore tomorrow's light. 


Anan: But if our father see the sight! 


Anormasan: He would but deem it was the moon. 
Rising unto some sorcerer's tune 
An hour too soon. 


Asai: Lo! they have kindled all the west, 
Like a returning sunset; lo! 

On Ararat's late secret crest 

A mild and many-colour'd bow, 

‘The remnant of their flashing path, 

Now shines! 


At the sight of this rainbow-hued vision both women are 
filled with longing and expectation, and Anah makes use of a 
34 The bringing together of the rwo light substances shows their common ori 
they are libido images. According to Mechthild nt Magdeburg (Dar flssende 
Licht der Gottheit), the soul is compounded of “Minne” (love). 

33 CL. the paintings by Stuck—"Sin," (pl. x) “Vice” and “Scraualiy”—where a 
Woman's naked body is encircled by a huge smake: At bottom It portrays the fear 
of death. 
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pregnant simile, Once more the abyss opens, and we catch a 
brief but terrifying glimpse of the theriomorphic nature of the 
mild god of light: 


+. . and now, behold! it hath 
Return'd to night, as rippling foam, 

Which the leviathan hath lash'd 

From his unfathomable home, 

When sporting on the face of the calm deep, 
Subsides soon after he again hath dash'd 

Down, down, to where the ocean's fountains sleep. 


Leviathan—we remember this prize exhibit that tips the 
scales of Yahweh's justice so heavily against Job. There, where 
the deep fountains of the ocean are, dwells Leviathan; from 
there the all-destroying flood ascends, the tidal wave of animal 
passion. The choking, heart-constricting surge of instinct is pro- 
jected outwards as a mounting flood to destroy everything that 
exists, so that a new and better world may arise from the ruins 
of the old: 


Jaruer: The eternal Will 
Shall deign to expound this dream 
Of good and evil; and redeem 
‘Unto himself all times, all thin 
And, gather'd under his almighty wings, 
‘Abolish hell! 

And to the expiated Earth 

Restore the beauty of her birth. 


Spirs: And when shall take effect this wondrous spell? 


Jarier: When the Redeemer cometh; first in pain, 
And then in glory... 


Seis: New times, new climes, new arts, new men; but still 
The same old tears, old crimes, and oldest ill, 

Shall be amongst your race in different forms; 

But the same moral storms 

Shall oversweep the future, as the waves 

Ina few hours the glorious giants’ graves? 


Japhet’s prognostications have an almost prophetic meaning 
for our poetess and must therefore be understood on the "sub- 


es Byron, p. 551. 
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jective level.” ™ With the death of the moth in the light the 
danger has been removed for the time being, though the prob- 
Jem is still far from solved. The conflict must begin again from 
the beginning; but this time there is a promise in the air, a 
premonition of the redeemer, the "well-beloved," who mounts 
to the zenith with the sun and then sinks again into night and 
the cold darkness of winter—the young dying god, who has ever 
been our hope of renewal and of the world to come, 

#4 Interpretation o£ the products of the unconscious, for instance of a person in 
a dream, has a double aspect: what that person means in himself (the "aj 
evel" and what he means 3 a projection ('ubjecve level”). C "On the P 
chology o the Unconscious” Two Enays p. 83, 
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176 Before I enter upon the contents of this second part, it seems 
necessary to cast a backward glance over the singular train of 
thought which the analysis of the poem "The Moth to the Sun" 
has revealed, Although this poem is very different from the pre- 
ceding “Hymn of Creation,” closer investigation of the longing 
for the sun has led us into a realm of mythological ideas that 
are closely related to those considered in. the first poem: the 
Creator God, whose dual nature was plainly apparent in the 
case of Job, has now taken on an astromythological, or rather 
an astrological, character, He has become the sun, and thus finds 
a natural expression that transcends his moral division into 
à Heavenly Father and his counterpart the devil. The sun, ax 
Renan has observed, is the only truly “rational” image of God, 
whether we adopt the standpoint of the primitive savage or of 
modern science. In either case the sun is the father-god from 
whom all living things draw life; he is the fructifier and creator, 
the source of energy for our world. The discord into which the 
human soul has fallen can be harmoniously resolved through 
the sun as a natural object which knows no inner conflict, The 
sun is not only beneficial, but also destructive; hence the zo- 
diacal sign for August heat is the ravaging lion which Samson * 
slew in order to rid the parched earth of its torment, Yet it is 
in the nature of the sun to scorch, and its scorching power seems 
natural to man. It shines equally on the just and the unjust, and 
allows useful creatures to flourish as well as the harmful. There- 
fore the sun is perfectly suited to represent the visible God of 
this world, i. e., the creative power of our own soul, which we 
call libido, and whose nature it is to bring forth the useful and 
the harmful, the good and the bad. That this comparison is not 
4 Samson asa sun-gad. Sce Steinthal, "Die Sage von Simson.” The killing of the 
"on, ke the Mithraic bull uri, is an anticipation of the god's self-sacrifice, 
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just a matter of words can be seen from the teachings of the 
mystics: when they descend into the depths of their own being 
they find "in their heart" the image of the sun, they find their 
own life-force which they call the "sun" for a legitimate and, I 
would say, a physical reason, because our source of energy and 
life actually is the sun. Our physiological life, regarded as an 
energy process, is entirely solar. The peculiar nature of this solar 
energy as inwardly perceived by the mystic is made clear in 
Indian mythology. The following passages, referring to Rudra,? 
are taken from the Shyetashyatara Upanishad: 


‘There is one Rudra only, they do not allow a second, who rules all 
the worlds by his powers. Behind all creatures he stands, the Pro- 
tector) having created them, he gathers all beings together at the 
end of time. 


He has eyes on all sides, faces on all sides, arms on all sides, feet 
on all sides. He is the one God who created heaven and earth, forg- 
ing all things together with his hands and wings. 


You who are the source and origin of the gods, the ruler of all 
Rudra, the great ster, who of old gave birth to the Golden Seed— 
give us enlightenment! * 


Behind these attributes we can discern the All.Creator, and 
behind him the sun, who is winged and scans the world with a 
thousand eyes. (Cl. fig. 11.) This is confirmed by the following 
passages, which bring out the important point that God is con- 
tained in the individual creature: 


Beyond this is Brahma, the highest, hidden in the bodies of all, 
encompassing all. Those who know him as the Lord become 
immortal. 
2 Rudra, property-as father of the Marita (vindé)-a wind: or storm god, appears 
here as the sole creator: god, as the ext shows, The ile of creator and leniter 
aturaliy falls to him ata wind gd. GE my comments on Anaxagoras in pare 
Gand 76, above. 
Trans of this and che following passages (Shvet, Up, 2-7, 11; veta) based 
on Hume, The Thirteen Principal Upanishads, pp. suivi and Max Malle, The 
Upanishads, 11, pp. ai. 
‘Similarly, ihe Persian sun-god Mithras ik equipped with an immense number 
of eyes, Iti posite that Loyola's vision o the snake with multiple eyes is a 
vatlant of this mot: See my "On the Nature of the Psyche” (1954/55 P ei) 
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1 know this mighty Person (purusha), who is like to the sun, 
transcendent over darkness, Those who know him truly pass beyond 
death; by no other road can they go. 

He is in the face, the head, the neck of all, he dwells in the heart 
of all things, all-pervading, bountiful, omnipresent, kindly. 


‘The all-powerful God, who is "like to the sun," is in every 
one of us, and whoever knows him is immortal.’ Following the 


11, Bes, with Horeyes 
Bronse figure, Egypt, e th century nc 


text, we come upon further attributes which tell us in what 
form Rudra dwells in man: 


A mighty Lord is Purusha, spurring on the highest in us to purest 
attainment, inexhaustible light. 

"That Person, no bigger than a thumb, the inner Self, seated or- 
ever in the heart of man, is revealed by the heart, the thought, the 
mind. They who know That, become immortal. 

“Thousand headed, thousand-eyed, thousand footed is Purusha. He 
encompasses the earth on every side and rules over the ten-finger 
Phat Person is this whole world, whatever has been and what 
will be, He is Lord of immortality, he is whatever grows by food. 


t Whoever has God, the sun, in himself is immortal like the sun. CE, Part I, 
ch. 5, above, 
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19 There is a famous parallel passage in the Katha Upanishad: 


That Person in the heart, no bigger than a thumb, burning like 
flame without smoke, maker of past and future, the same today and 
tomorrow, that is Sell. 


1% We know that Tom Thumbs, dactyls, and Cabiri have a 
phallic aspect, and this is understandable enough, because they 
are petsonifications of creative forces, of which the phallus, too, 
is a symbol. It represents the libido, or psychic energy in its cre- 
ative aspect. The same is true of many other sexual images 
which are found not only in dreams and fantasies but in every- 
day speech. In neither case should they be taken literally, for 
they are not to be understood semiotically, as signs for definite 
things, but as symbols, A symbol is an indefinite expression with 
many meanings, pointing to something not easily defined and 
therefore not fully known. But the sign always has a fixed mean- 
ing, because it is a conventional abbreviation for, or a com- 
monly accepted indication of, something known. The symbol 
therefore has a large number of analogous variants, and the 
more of these variants it has at its disposal, the more complete 
and clear-cut will be the image it projects of its object. The 
same creative force which is symbolized by Tom Thumb, etc., 
can also be represented by the phallus or by numerous other 
symbols (pl. xib), which delineate further aspects of the process 
underlying them all. Thus the creative dwarfs toil away in 
secret; the phallus, also working in darkness, begets a living 
being; and the key unlocks the mysterious forbidden door be- 
hind which some wonderful thing awaits discovery. One thinks, 
in this connection, of "The Mothers" in Faust: 


Mrrmstornetes: Congratulations, before you part from me! 
You know the devil, that is plain to see, 
Here, take this key, 


Faust: That little thing! But why? 


Mrpuistoraenes: First grasp it; it 


nothing to decry, 


4, as; tans. by Purohit Swami and Yeats, p. s Or, in René Guénon's trans, 
‘Man and His Becoming according to the Vedanta p. qj: “This Purusha, of the 
size of a thumb, is of a clear luminosity like a smokeless fre i isthe Lond of 
the past and of the future; t is today, and it will be tomorrow, such as it i" 
Tan] 
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Faust: It glows, 


shines, increases in my hand! 7 
Murmistornerss: How great its worth, you soon shall understand, 
‘The key will smell the right place from all others: 
Follow it down, it leads you to the Mothers! * 
181 — Here the devil again puts into Faust’s hand the marvellous 
tool, as once before when, in the form of the black dog, he in- 
troduced himself to Faust 


Part of that power which would 

Ever work evil, but engenders good. 
M& What he is describing here is the libido, which is not only 
creative and procreative, but possesses an intuitive faculty, a 


Fig. 12. The birth giving orifice 
Prom a Mexican lento 


strange power to "smell the right place,” almost as if it were a 
live creature with an independent life of its own (which is why 
it is so easily personified). It is purposive, like sexuality itself, 
a favourite object of comparison. The "realm of the Mother 
has not a few connections with the womb (fig. 12), with the 
matrix, which frequently symbolizes the creative aspect of the 
unconscious. This libido is a force of nature, good and bad at 
once, or morally neutral. Uniting himself with it, Faust suc 
ceeds in accomplishing his real life's work, at first with evil 
results and then for the benefit of mankind. In the realm of 
the Mothers he finds the tripod, the Hermetic vessel in which 
the “royal marriage" is consummated. But he needs the phallic 
‘The light symbolism in the etymology of dex is dircused in par. gifs 
below: Foust, Part I, tans. based on Mac 
‘Thi, Part 1, trans. by Wayne, p. 75, modified. 
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wand in order to bring off the greatest wonder of all-the crea- 
tion of Paris and Helen.” The insignificant-looking tool in 
Fausts hand is the dark creative power of the unconscious, 
which reveals itself to those who follow its dictates and is indeed 
capable of working miracles? This paradox appears to be very 
ancient, for the Shvetashvatara Upanishad (19, 20) goes on to 
say of the dwarf god, the cosmic purusha: 

Without feet, without hands, he moves, he grasps; eyeless he sees, 
carles he hears; he knows all that is to be known, yet there is no 
Knower of him. Men call him the Primordial Person, the Cosmic 
Man, 

Smaller than small, greater than great. . . . 


i83 The phallus often stands for the creative divinity, Hermes 
being an excellent example. It is sometimes thought of as an 
independent being, an idea that is found not only in antiquity 
bat in the drawings of children and artists of our own day. So 
we ought not to be surprised if certain phallic characteristics 
are also to be found in the seers, artists, and wonder-workers of 
mythology, Hephaestus, Wieland the Smith, and Mani (the 
founder of Manichaeism, famous also for his artistic gifts), had 
crippled feet. The foot, as I shall explain in due course, is sup- 
posed to possess a magical generative power. The ancient seer 
Melampus, who is said to have introduced the cult of the 
phallus, had a very peculiar name-Blakfoot;* and it also 
seems characteristic of seers to be blind. Ugliness and deformity 
are especially characteristic of those mysterious chthonic gods, 
the sons of Hephaestus, the Gabiri, to whom mighty wonder- 
working powers were ascribed. (Fig. 13) Their Samothracian 
cult was closely bound up with that of the ithyphallic Hermes, 
who according to Herodotus was brought to Attica by the 
Pelasgians. They were called ueyédo dei, ‘great gods.’ Their 
near relatives were the Idacan dactyls (fingers or else Tom 
30 Piychology and Alchemy, index, sv. “eonlunctio! For a pspehologiea account 
DE the problem, e my "Psychology of the Transference." 
31 Goethe is here referring to the “miracle” of the Chrysopoca, or gold making 
221 is also said that, out of gratitude to him for having buried the mother ef 
"be serpents, the young serpents cleaned his ears, so that he became ciraudient. 
23 CE the vase painting from the Cabision at Thebes (i, 14), where the Gabiri 
are depicted in a noble as well at a caricatured form (Roscher, Lexikon, sx 
“Megalo Theoi), C. also Kerényi, "The Mysteries of the Kabeiroi. 
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Thumbs), to whom the mother of the gods had taught the 
blacksmith’s art. ("Follow it down, it leads you to the Mothers!") 
"They were the first Wise Men, the teachers of Orpheus, and it 
was they who invented the Ephesian magic formulae and the 
musical rhythms. The characteristic disparity which we noted 
in the Upanishads and Faust crops up again here, since the giant 
Hercules was said to be an Idaean dactyL Also the colossal 
Phrygians, Rhea's technicians;* were dactyls. The two Dioscuri 
are related to the Cabiri; 1" they too wear the queer little 
pointed hat, the pileus,’ which is peculiar to these mysterious 
gods and was thenceforward perpetuated as a secret mark of 

jentification, Attis and Mithras both wore the pileus. (CE. figs. 
9, 20.) It has become the traditional headgear of our infantile 
chthonic gods today, the pixies and goblins. 

‘The dwarf motif brings us to the figure of the divine boy, 
the puer aeternus, was, the young Dionysus, Jupiter Anxuru 
"Tages, etc. In the Theban vase-painting already mentioned (fig. 
14). there is a bearded Dionysus who is designated as KABIPOZ, 
together with the figure of a boy labelled HAIS, followed by 
a caricatured boy's figure labelled as IIPATOAA0, and then 
another bearded caricature labelled MITOZ." Mizos really means 
“thread,” but in Orphic speech it stands for semen. It is con- 
jectured that this group corresponded to a set of cultimages 
in the sanctuary. The conjecture is supported by what we 
know of the history of the cult, which is supposed to have been 

iginally a Phoenician cult of father and son, an old and 
a young Cabir who were more or less assimilated to the Greek 
gods. The double figure of the adult and infant Dionysus tends 


14 Justification for calling the dactyls "Thumiblinge" may be found in a note in 

Pliny (VH, 7: Bostock and Riley trans, TE, p. aay, where he may that in Crete 

there were precious stones, iron-coloured and shaped like a thumb, which were 

known as Idacan dactyl 

35 Hence the dactylic metre in poetry. 10 Rascher, sv. "DaktyloL" 

37 Varro identifies the yos Bol with (he penates. He says the "simulacra duo 

virilia Castoris et Pollucis” in the harbour of Samothrace were Cabiri 

38Statues only a foot high, with caps on their heads, were found at Prasine, on 

ihe Lacanlan coast, and at Fephnos. 

39 Next to him is a female figure labelled KPATEIA, orphieally interpreted as 

“she who brings foris 

26 Roscher, sy, "Megalol Theol” Today an ancient Mediterranean, pre Greca 

origin is regarded as more probable. C. Kerdnyi, Die Geburt der Helena, P: 30 
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itself particularly well to this assimilation. One might also call 
it the cult of the big and little man, Now Dionysus, under his 
various aspects, is a god in whose cult the phallus occupied a 
prominent position, as for instance in the worship of the Argive 
Dionysus-bull, Moreover the phallic herm of the god gave rise 
to a personification of the phallus of Dionysus in the form of 
the god Phales, who was nothing but a Priapus. He was called 
draipos or ciruspos Baxxiov.%* The paradox of great and small, 
giant and dwarf in the Upanishadic text is expressed less dras- 


r3 


Fig. 19, Odysseus as a Cabisie dwarf, with Circe 
From a bowl by the Cabiri Painter (P), €. goo s. 


tically here as man and boy, or father and son. The motif of 
deformity (cf. fig. 19), which constantly appears in the Cabiric 
cult, is also present in the vase-painting, where the parallel 
figures to Dionysus and Iais are the caricatured Miror and 
Mparé\aos. * Just as formerly the difference in size led to their 
separation, so now they are separated by deformity. 

All this goes to show that though the Freudian term "libido" 
is not without a sexual connotation; an exclusively sexual 


2L "Companion and fellow-reveller of Bacchus” Roscher, sy, "Pales" 
32 illustrated in Kerényi, “The Mysteries of the Kabeiroi. fg. (and our Rig.) 
58 Freud, in his "Notes on a Case of Paranoia,” p. 387, which appeared simile 
taneously with Part 1 of this book (ist (»g12] edition), makes an observation that 
tloely parallels my own remarks concerning the "libido theory” based on the 
fantasies of the insane Schreber: "Schrebers “rays of God which are made up of. 
3 condensation of the sun's rays, of mervefibres, and of spermatazen, are in 
reality nothing else than a concrete representation and external projection of. 
libidinal catheses; and they thus lend his delusions a striking similarity with our 
theory. His beliet that the world must come to an end because his ego was 
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definition of this concept is one-sided and must therefore be re- 
jected, Appetite and compulsion are the specific features of all 
impulses and automatisms. No more than the sexual metaphors 
of common speech can the corresponding analogies in instinctual 
processes, and the symptoms and dreams to which they give 
tise, be taken literally. The sexual theory of psychic automatisms 
is an untenable prejudice. The very fact that it is impossible to 
derive the whole mass of psychic phenomena from a single in- 
stinct forbids a one-sided definition of "libido." I use this term 


ig. 14 The banquet of the Cabir 
From a bowl by the Gabiri Painter, e. 435 ne. 


in the general sense in which it was understood by the classical 
authors. Cicero gives it a very wide meaning: 


They hold that from two kinds of expected good arise desire and 
delight, in the sense that delight is concerned with present good, and 
desire with future good . . . since desire, being tempted and en- 
flamed, is carried away towards what seems good. . . . For all men 
naturally pursue those things t 

sites. Wherefore, 


t seem good and shun their oppo- 
s soon as anything presents itself that seems good, 
els them to obtain it, IË this is done with modera- 
tion and prudence, the Stoics call that kind of striving Bnöneı, and 
we call it will, In their opinion this is found only in the wise m 

and they define itas follows: will is a rational desire, but when it is 


attracting all the rays to itself, hie anslous concern at a later period, during th 
proces of reconstruction, lest God should sever his rayıconneetin with 
Dite and many other details of Schreber's delusional formation sound al 
like endopeychle perceptions of the procenes whose exi 

these pages as the basis of our explanation of paranoia.” 
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divorced from reason and is too violently aroused, that is "libido," 
or unbridled desire, which is found in all fools 


Here libido means a ‘want’ or a "wish, and also, in con- 
tradistinction to the ‘will’ of the Stoics, ‘unbridled desire.” 
Cicero uses it in this sense when he says: " [Gerere rem aliquam] 
libidine, non ratione" (to do something from wilful desire and 
not from reason)? Similarly Sallust: "Iracundia pars est libi- 
dinis" (rage is a part of desire), or, in a milder and more general 
sense which comes closer to our use of the word: "Magisque in 
decoris armis et militaribus equis, quam in scortis atque con- 
viviis libidinem habebant" (they took more pleasure in fine 
weapons and war-horses than in whores and drinking parties)" 
Or again; "Quod si tibi bona libido fuerit patriae" (if you have 
a proper concern for your country)" The use of libido is so 
zeneral that the phrase "libido est scire" merely means ^I like,’ 
t pleases me. 3 In the phrase "aliquam libido urinae lacessit," 
libido has the meaning of ‘urge.’ It can also have the nuance of 
‘lasciviousness, St, Augustine aptly defines libido as a "general 
term for all desire" and says: 


‘There is a lust for revenge, which is called rage; a lust for having 

money, which is called avarice; a lust for victory at all costs, which 

is called stubbornness; a lust for seltglorificition, which is called 

boastfulness There are many and varied kinds of lust, some of 

which are specifically named, others not. For who could easily give 

a name to the lust for domination, which, as we know from the civi 

wars, is nevertheless very powerful in the minds of tyrants? 2 

24 Cicero, Tuseulan Disputeions, Book IV, Vi, 1%. (volunt ex duobus opinati} 

bonis [nasci] + ~ » libidinem ct laetitiam, ut st laeta praesentium bonorum: 

ide futurorum . .. cum libido ad id, quod videtur bonum, illerin et iam 

‘mata rapiatur -. . matura enim omnes ex quae bona videntur, sequuntur, fugia 

que contraria; quam ob rem simul obiecta species ext cuiuspiam, quod bonum. 

ideatu, ad id adipiscendum impelli ipsa natora. 1d cum constante prudentemque 

fit ejusmodi appetlionem Stoici Jew appellant nos appellemus voluntatem 

<a ilti putant in slo ese sapiente, quam si definiunt: voluntas ct quae quid 

‘om ratione desiderat: quae autem a ratione aversa incitata es vehementius, ca 
bido et, vel enpidiasefenat, quae in omnibus stultis venir) 

25 Pro Quinctio, 14, 

PETI War with Catiline, VI, trane. by Role, pp. 14-1 

2 Letter fo Caesar, XIN, trans, ibid., pp. 488-85, 

2H In this sense the word ibiime is stil commonly used in Tuscany today. 

28 De Givitate Dei, XIV, ny. (Es igitur Vido ulciscendi, quae ira dictus est ibi 

habendi pecuniam, quae avaritia; est libido quomodocumque vincendi quae per 
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%% For him libido denotes an appetite like hunger and thirst, 
and so far as sexuality is concerned he says: "Pleasure is pre- 
ceded by an appetite that is felt in the flesh, a kind of desire 
like hunger and thirst.” This very wide use of the term in the 
classics coincides with the etymological context: 

as Libido or lubido (with libet, formerly lubet), ‘it pleases’; 
libens or lubens, ‘gladly, willingly’; Skr. lübhyati, ‘to experi- 
ence violent longing,’ löbhayati, ‘excites longing; lubdha-h, 
‘eager,’ löbha-h, ‘longing, eagerness’; Goth. liufs, OHG. liob, 
"love. Also associated with Goth. [ubains, ‘hope,’ and OHG. 
lobén, loben, lob, ‘praise, glory ; OBulg. ljubiti, ‘to love, Ijuby, 
"love, Lith. liäupsinti, ‘to praise. # 

i89 We can say, then, that the concept of libido in psychology 
has functionally the same significance as the concept of energy 
in physics since the time of Robert Mayer? 


Vicci; ext libido glorandi, quae iactantia nuncupatur. Sunt multae variaeque 
libidines, quarum nonnullae habent eam Vocabula propria, quaedam vero non 
habent, Quis enim facile dixerit, quid vocetur libido dominandi, quam tamen 
“Plurimum valere in tyrannorum animis, etiam civilia bella testantur?) 

3o Tbig. (Voluptatem vero praecedit appetitus quidam, qui sentitar In came quas 
cupiditas eius, sieut fames et sits) 

An Walde, Wörterbuch, p. 490, sv. "libet? Liberi, ‘children; is grouped with 
liber by Nazari (pp. 578£). TE this ie correct, then Liber, the ancient Talian god 
ol procteatin, who is mose certainty connected with libri would also be related 
To libet, Libitina, the goddes of the dead, it supposed to have nothing to do 
wich Lubentina ar Lubentin (an atribute of Venus), which is related to Hber. 
The name is as yet unexplained. 

35 5ee my "On Psychic Energy" (wiss edn, pp: t). 
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^» Freud introduced his concept of libido in his Three Essays 
‘on the Theory of Sexuality, and there, as we have said, he de- 
fined it sexually. The libido appears subject to displacement, 
and in the form of “libidinal aflluxes” can communicate itself 
to various other functions and regions of the body which in 
themselves have nothing to do with sex. This fact led Freud to 
compare the libido with a stream, which is divisible, can be 
dammed up, overflows into collaterals, and so on. Thus, despite 
his definition of libido as sexuality, Freud does not explain 
“everything” in terms of sex, as is commonly supposed, but 
recognizes the existence of special instinctual forces whose na- 
ture is not clearly known, but to which he was bound to ascribe 
the faculty of taking up these “libidinal affluxes.” At the back of 
all this lies the hypothetical idea of a "bundle of instincts,” * in 
which the sexual instinct figures as a partial instinct, Its en- 
croachment into the sphere of other instincts is a fact of experi- 
ence The resultant Freudian theory, which held that the 
instinctual forces of a neurotic system correspond to the libidi- 
nal aflluxes taken up by other, non-sexual, instinctual functions. 


? [Originally Drei Abhandlungen zur Sexualtheorie, 1905:-Kormons] 
2 Three Essays on the Theory of Sexuality" pp. 1458. 

An idea which Möbius tried w resuscitate. Fouillée, Wundt, Beneke, Spencer, 
and Ribot are among the more modern writers who recognize the psychological 
primacy ofthe instincts. 

‘But the same i alo true af hunger: | once had a patient whom I had freed 
pretty wel from her symptoms. One day she suddenly tumed up with what 
Jooked like a complete relapse into her earlier neurosis, I was unable to explain 
it at fox, une T discovered that she yas so engromed in a lively fantasy that 
she had forgotten to eat lunch, A glas of milk and a slice of bread sueccusfully 
removed the "hunger aux.” 

P Freud ("Essays on the Theory ol Sexuality," p. 63) aay: “I must fost explain 

that all my experience shows that these paychoneuroses are based om sexual in. 
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has become the keystone of the psychoanalytical theory of neu- 
Tosis and the dogma of the Viennese school. Later, however, 
Freud was forced to ponder whether libido might not in the 
end coincide with interest in general. (Here I would remark 
that it was a case of paranoid schizophrenia that gave rise to 
these considerations.) The operative passage, which I set down 
word for word, runs: 


A third consideration which arises from the views that have been 
developed in these pages is as follows. Are we to suppose that a gen- 
eral detachment of the libido from the external world would be an 
effective enough agent to account for the idea of the "end of the 
world"? Or would not the egoistic cathexes which still remained in 
‘existence have been sufficient to maintain rapport with the external 
world? To meet this difficulty we should either have to assume that 
‘what we call libidinal cathexis (that is, interest emanating from 
erotic sources) coincides with interest in general, or we should haye 
to consider the possibility that a very widespread disturbance in the 
distribution of the libido may bring about a corresponding dis- 
turbance in the egoistic cathexes. But these are problems with which 
‘we are still quite unaccustomed to deal, and before which we stand 
helpless, Tt would be otherwise if we could start out from some well- 
grounded theory of instincts; but in fact we have nothing of the 
Kind at our disposal. We regard instinct as being a term situated on 
the frontierdine between the somatic and the mental, and consider 
it as denoting the mental representative of organic forces. Further, 
we accept the popular distinction between egoistic instincts and a 
sexual instinct; lor such a distinction seems to agree with the 
biological conception that the individual has a double orientation, 
aiming on the one hand at sell-preservation and on the other at the 
preservation of the species. But beyond this are only hypotheses 
Which we have taken up-and are quite ready to drop again—in order 
to help us to find our bearings in the chaos of the obscurer processes 
of the mind. What we expect from psychoanalytic investigations of 
pathological mental processes is precisely that they shall drive us to 
Some conclusions on questions involving the theory of instincts. 
‘These investigations, however, are in their infancy and are only 


‘Finciual fores, My thie 1 do not merely mean that the energy of the sexual 
instinct makes a contribution to the fores that maintain the pathological mani 
Testations (he symptom). 1 mean expressly lo asert that that contributin in the. 
‘most Important and only constant source of energy of the neurosis and that in 
Consequence (he sexual life of the persons in question is expressed-whether 
exclusively or principally or only parily-in these symptoms." 
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being carried out by isolated workers, so that the hopes we place in 
them must still remain unfulfilled.e 


"^ Nevertheless, Freud finally decides that the paranoidal altera- 
tion is sufficiently explained by the recession of sexual libido. 
He says: 


It therefore appears to me far more probable that the paranoiac's 
altered relation to the world is to be explained entirely or in the 
main by the loss of his libidinal interest.” 


"9*0 In this passage Freud broaches the question of whether the 
well-known loss of reality in paranoia and schizophrenia, to 
which I have drawn attention in my Psychology of Dementia 
Praecox, is to be traced back solely to the recession of the 

libidinal condition," or whether this condition ordinarily coin- 
ides with “objective interest." It can hardly be supposed that 
the normal “fonction du réel," to use Janet's term," is main- 
tained only through affluxes of libido or erotic interest, The 
fact is that in very many cases reality disappears entirely, so 
that the patient shows no trace of psychological adaptation. (In 
these states, reality has been buried under the contents of the 
unconscious.) One is compelled to admit that not only the erotic 
interest, but all interest whatsoever, has completely disappeared. 
except for a few feeble flickers, and with it the man's whole 
relation to reality. If the libido were really nothing but sexual- 
ity, what would happen in the case of eunuchs? In their case 
it is precisely the “libidinal” interest that has been cut off, but 
they do not necessarily react with schizophrenia. The term 
"afilux of libido” connotes something that is highly question- 
able. Many apparently sexual contents and processes are mere 
metaphors and analogies, as for instance "fre" for passion, 
"heat" for anger, "marriage" for a bond or union, etc. Pre- 
sumably no one imagines that all plumbers who connect up 
male and female pipe-joints, or all electricians who work with 


"Notes on a Cate of Paranoia,” pp. 4808: 1 bid p. 46, 
‘Schreber's case, which Freud is here dicusing, is not a pure paranoia, See 
Schreber, Memoirs of My Nervous Inet. 

? [Originally a book (1000; in Coll. Works, Vol. 7] Also see "The Content of the 
Psychoses” 

39 CE “The Prychology of Dementia Praecox” (1996 edn, p. 89). 
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^ 


male and female outlets, are blessed with particularly potent 
"affluxes of libido"? 

Earlier, in The Psychology of Dementia Praecox, I made use 
of the term "psychic energy,” because what is lacking in this 
disease is evidently more than erotic interest as such. If one 
tried to explain the loss of relationship, the schizophrenic disso- 
ciation between man and world, purely by the recession of 
eroticism, the inevitable result would be to inflate the idea of 
sexuality in a typically Freudian manner. One would then be 
forced to say that every relationship to the world was in essence 
a sexual relationship, and the idea of sexuality would become 
so nebulous that the very word "sexuality" would be deprived 
of all meaning. The fashionable term "psychosexuality" is a 
clear symptom of this conceptual inflation. But in schizophrenia 
far more is lacking to reality than could ever be laid at the 
door of sexuality in the strict sense of the word. The "fonction. 
du réel” is absent to such a degree as to include the loss of cer- 
tain instinctual forces which cannot possibly be supposed to 
have a sexual character, for no one in his senses would maintain 
that reality is nothing but a function of sex! And even if it were, 
the introversion of libido in the neuroses would necessarily be 
followed by a loss of reality comparable with that which occurs 
in schizophrenia, But that is far from being the case. As Freud 
himself has pointed out, introversion and regression of sexual 
libido leads, at the worst, to neurosis, but not to schizophrenia. 

‘The attitude of reserve which I adopted towards the sexual 
theory in the preface to The Psychology of Dementia Praecox, 
despite the fact that I recognized the psychological mecha- 
nisms pointed out by Freud, was dictated by the general posi- 
tion of the libido theory at that time. The theory as it then 
stood did not permit me to explain functional disturbances 
which affect the sphere of other instincts just as much as that of 
sex, solely in the light of a one-sided sexual theory. An interpre- 
tation in terms of energy seemed to me better suited to the 
facts than the doctrine set forth in Frend's Essays on the Theory 
of Sexuality. It allowed me to identify “psychic energy" with 

ido,” The latter term denotes a desire or impulse which is 

unchecked by any kind of authority, moral or otherwise. Libido 

appetite in its natural state. From the genetic point of view 

it is bodily needs like hunger, thirst, sleep, and sex, and emo- 
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tional states or affects, which constitute the essence of libido. 
All these factors have their differentiations and subtle ramifica- 
tions in the highly complicated human psyche. There can be 
no doubt that even the highest differentiations were developed 
from simpler forms. Thus, many complex functions, which to- 
day must be denied all trace of sexuality, were originally de- 
rived from the reproductive instinct. As we know, an important 
change occurred in the principles of propagation during the 
ascent through the animal kingdom: the vast numbers of 
gametes which chance fertilization made necessary were pro- 
gressively reduced in favour of assured fertilization and effective 
protection of the young. The decreased production of ova and 
spermatozoa set free considerable quantities of energy which 
soon sought and found new outlets, Thus we find the first stir- 
rings of the artistic impulse in animals, but subservient to the 
reproductive instinct and limited to the breeding season. The 
original sexual character of these biological phenomena gradu- 
ally disappears as they become organically fixed and achieve 
functional independence. Although there can be no doubt that 
music originally belonged to the reproductive sphere, it would 
be an unjustified and fantastic generalization to put music in 
the same category as sex. Such a view would be tantamount to 
treating of Cologne Cathedral in a text-book of mineralogy, on 
the ground that it consisted very largely of stones. 

195 Consequently, to speak of libido as the urge to propagation 
is to remain within the confines of a view which distinguishes 
libido from hunger in the same way that the instinct for the 
Preservation of the species is distinguished from the instinct for 
sel-preservation, In nature, of course, this artificial distinction 
does not exist. There we see only a continuous life-urge, a will 
to live which seeks to ensure the continuance of the whole 
species through the preservation of the individual. ‘Thus far our 
conception of libido coincides with Schopenhauer Will, inas- 
much as a movement perceived from outside can only be 
grasped as the manifestation of an inner will or desire. This 
throwing of psychological perceptions into material reality is 
known in philosophy as "introjecrion." #1 Through introjection 
one's world picture becomes subjectivized, and it is to this same 
2 Ferenesi's uie of the term ^ 
external world into ones, C. 


rejection? denotes the exact opposite: taking the 
Introjetion and Transference," p. 47. 
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process that the physical concept of force owes its existence, As 

Galileo aptly remarked, its origin is to be sought in the subjec- 

tive perception of our own muscular power. Similarly, the con- 

cept of libido as desire or appetite is an interpretation of the 
process of psychic energy, which we experience precisely in the 
form of an appetite, We know as little about what underlies it 
a5 we know about what the psyche is per se. 
Having once made the bold conjecture that the libido which 
iginally employed in the production of ova and sperma- 
tozoa is now firmly organized in the function of nest-building, 
for instance, and can no longer be employed otherwise, we are 
compelled to regard every striving and every desire, including 
hunger and instinct however understood, as equally a phenome- 
non of energy. 

w7 Chis view leads to a conception of libido which expands into 
a conception of intentionality in general. As the above quota- 
tion from Freud shows, we know far too little about the nature 
of human instincts and their psychic dynamism to risk giving 
priority to any one instinct. We would be better advised, there- 
fore, when speaking of libido, to understand it as an energy- 
value which is able to communicate itself to any field of activity 
whatsoever, be it power, hunger, hatred, sexuality, or religion, 
without ever being itself a specific instinct, As Schopenhauer 
says: "The Will as a thing-in-itself is quite different from its 
phenomenal manifestation, and entirely free from all forms of 
phenomenality, which it assumes only when it becomes mani- 
fest, and which therefore affect its objectivity only, and are for- 
eign to the Will itself.” # 

a Numerous mythological and philosophical attempts have 
been made to formulate and visualize the creative force which 
man knows only by subjective experience. To give but a few 
examples, I would remind the reader of the cosmogonic sig- 
nificance of Eros in Hesiod; and also of the Orphic figure of 
Phanes (pl. xn), The Shining One, the First-Created, the 
"Father of Eros." Orphically, too, he has the significance of 
Priapus; he is bisexual and equated with the Theban Dionysus 
Lysius4 The Orphic significance of Phanes is akin to that of 
the Indian Kama, the god of love, who is likewise a cosmogonic 
32 The World as Will and Ideo, tans. by Haldane and Kemp, I, p: 145 modified. 
MTheogony, imo, —— HC Roscher, Lexikon, Il 22480 
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principle, To the Neoplatonist Plotinus, the world-soul is the 
energy of the intellect? He compares the One, the primordial 
creative principle, with light, the intellect with the sun (<7), and 
the worldsoul with the moon (9). Or again, he compares the 
One with the Father and the intellect with the Son. The One, 
designated as Uranos, is transcendent; the Son (Kronos) has 
dominion over the visible world; and the world-soul (Zeus) is 
subordinate to him. The One, or the ousia of existence in total: 
ity, is described by Plotinus as hypostatic, and so are the three 
forms of emanation; thus we have uia odia i» rpieiv Iroeräsıe 
(one being in three hypostases). As Drews has observed, this is 
also the formula for the Christian Trinity as laid down at the 
councils of Nicaea and of Constantinople." We might add that 
certain early Christian sects gave a maternal significance to the 
Holy Ghest (worldsoul or moon). According to Plotinus, the 
worldsoul has a tendency towards separation and divisibility, 
the sine qua non of all change, creation, and reproduction. It 
unending All of life" and wholly energy; a living organ- 
leas which only become effective and real in it. The 
intellect is its progenitor and father, and what the intellect con- 
ceives the world-soul brings to birth in reality? “What lies 
enclosed in the intellect comes to birth in the worldsoul as 
Logos, fills it with meaning and makes it drunken as if with 

"30 Nectar, like soma, is the drink of fertility and im- 
‘The soul is fructified by the intellect; as the "over- 
called the heavenly Aphrodite, as the "undersoul" the 
earthly Aphrodite, It knows "the pangs of birth." ? It is not 
without reason that the dove of Aphrodite is the symbol of the 
Holy Ghost, 

‘The energie standpoint has the effect of freeing psychic en- 
ergy from the bonds of a too narrow definition, Experience 
shows that instinctual processes of whatever kind ate often in- 
tensified to an extraordinary degree by an aflux of energy, no 
matter where it comes from. This is true not only of sexuality, 
but of hunger and thirst too. One instinct can temporarily be 
depotentiated in favour of another instinct, and this is true of 
psychic activities in general. To assume that it is always and. 


38 Drews, Plotin, p rm. —— 10 Thid, page 
30 Motinus, Broneads, I, 53. Abid. IV, 
21 Drews, p. igi 
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only sexuality which is subject to these depotentiations would 
be a sort of psychic equivalent of the phlogiston theory in 
physics and chemistry. Freud himself was somewhat sceptical 
about the existing theories of instinct, and rightly so. Instinct is 
a very mysterious manifestation of life, partly psychic and partly 
physiological by nature. It is one of the most conservative func- 
tions in the psyche and is extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
to change, Pathological maladjustments, such as the neuroses, 
are therefore more easily explained by the patient's attitude to 
instinct than by a sudden change in the latter. But the patient's 
attitude is a complicated psychological problem, which it would 
certainly not be if his attitude depended on instinct. The mo- 
tive forces at the back of neurosis come from all sorts of con- 
genital characteristics and environmental influences, which 
together build up an attitude that makes it impossible for him 
to lead a life in which the instincts are satisfied, Thus the neu- 
rotie perversion of instinct in a young person isintimately bound 
up with a similar disposition in the parents, and the disturbance 
in the sexual sphere is a secondary and not a primary phenome- 
non. Hence there can be no sexual theory of neurosis, though 
there may very well be a psychological one. 

"This brings us back to our hypothesis that itis not the sexual. 
instinct, but a kind of neutral energy, which is responsible for 
the formation of such symbols as light, fire, sun, and the like, 
‘The loss of the reality function in schizophrenia does not pro- 
duce a heightening of sexuality: it produces a world of fantasy 
with marked archaic features? This is not to deny that, par- 
ticularly at the beginning of the illness, violent sexual disturb- 
ances may sometimes occur, though they occur just as often in 
any intensive experience, such as panic, rage, religious mania, 
etc. The fact that an archaic world of fantasy takes the place of 
reality in schizophrenia proves nothing about the nature of the 
reality function as such; it only demonstrates the well-known 
biological fact that whenever a more recent system suffers de- 
terioration it is likely to be replaced by a more primitive and 
therefore obsolete one. To use Freud's simile, one begins firing 
with bows and arrows instead of with guns. A loss of the latest. 
22 CL Spielrein, “Uber den psychologischen Inhalt eines Falls von Schizophrenie, 
ps. 
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acquisitions of the reality function (or adaptation) must of ne- 
cessity be replaced, if at all, by an earlier mode of adaptation. 
We find this principle in the theory of neurosis which holds 
that any failure of adaptation is compensated by an older one, 
that is, by a regressive reactivation of the parental imagos, In 
neurosis the substitute product is a fantasy of individual origin 
and scope with hardly a trace of those archaic features which 
are characteristic of the fantasies of schizophrenies. Again, in 
neurosis there is never an actual loss of reality, only a falsifica- 
tion of it, In schizophrenia, on the other hand, reality has all 
but disappeared, I must thank my erstwhile pupil J. Honegger, 
whose work ?? was unfortunately cut short by an early death, 
for a simple illustration of this: A paranoid patient of good 
intelligence, who knew very well that the earth was a sphere 
and rotated round the sun, superseded all our modern views of 
astronomy by an elaborate system of his own devising, where 
the earth was a flat disc over which the sun travelled. Spielrein, 
too, gives somes interesting examples of archaic definitions 
which, in the course of the illness, begin superimposing them- 
selves on the meanings of words. Thus, one of her women pa- 
tients declared that the mythological analogue of alcohol was 
an "emission of seed,” Le, soma.** She also hit upon a sym- 
bolism of cooking which parallels the alchemical vision of 
Zosimos, who saw, in the "bowl" of the altar, people being trans- 
formed in boiling water. The patient substituted earth* and 
also water; for " mother.” (Cf. pls, xiva, xxyz) 

2% What I said above about a disturbed reality function being 

replaced by an archaic substitute is supported by a remark of 
Spielrein's: “I often had the illusion that the patients might 
simply be victims of a deep-rooted folk superstition." As a 
matter of fact, patients do set up, in place of reality, fantasies 
very like certain archaic ideas which once had a reality function, 
But, as the vision of Zosimos shows, the old superstitions were 
2811 wat never published. [He committed suicide in agri-—Enrross] 
Se Spieltein, pp: sh 359, 387. See par: m48, np belove, for soma a “seminal 
55 Berthelot, Collection, HL , a. (Textes, p. 107-12; Traductions, pp. ug): 
IG rain Syn i e Man part sf. (1953/58 en pps 
SSpihem pop ATTIC paw. o fn p 397- 
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symbols * that sought to give adequate expression to the un: 
known in the world (and in the psyche). The "conception" 
(Auffassung) gives us a "handle" (Griff) by which to “grasp 
hold” of things (fassen, begreifen), and the resultant "concept" 
(Begriff) enables us to take possession of them. Functionally, 
the concept corresponds to the magically powerful name which 
gets a grip on the object. This not only renders the object harm- 
Jess, but incorporates it into the psychic system, thus increasing 
the meaning and power of the human mind. (Compare the 
primitive respect for name-giving in the Alvissmal of the Elder 
Edda.) Spielrein evidently thinks symbols have a similar sig- 
nificance when she says: 
‘Thus a symbol seems to me to owe its origin to the striving of a 
complex for dissolution in the common totality of thought. . - - 
‘The complex is thus robbed of its personal quality. . . . This tend- 
ency towards dissolution or transformation of every individual com- 
plex is the mainspring of poetry, painting, and every form of art. 

If, for "complex," we substitute the idea of "energy value,” 
iie., the total affectivity of the complex, itis clear that Spielrein's 
views fall into line with my own. 

1t seems as if this process of analogy-making had gradually 
altered and added to the common stock of ideas and names, 
with the result that man's picture of the world was considerably 
broadened. Specially colourful or intense contents (the “feel 
ing-toned” complexes) were reflected in countless analogies, 
and gave rise to synonyms whose objects were thus drawn into 
the magic circle of the psyche. In this way there came into being 
those intimate relationships by analogy which Lévy-Bruhl 
fittingly describes as “participation mystique.” It is evident that 
this tendency to invent analogies deriving from feeling-toned 
contents has been of enormous significance for the development 
of the human mind. We are in thorough agreement with Stein- 
thal when he says that a positively overwhelming importance 
attaches to the little word “like” in the history of human 
thought. One can easily imagine that the canalization of libido 
into analogy-making was responsible for some of the most 
important discoveries ever made by primitive man. 
30 Here 1 might also mention those American Indians who believe that the fit 
hama beings arose from the union of a sword-hilt and a shuttle 
20 Spielrein, p. 39- 
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st In what follows I should like to give some concrete examples 
of this canalization of libido. I once had to treat a woman pa- 
tient who suffered from catatonic depressions. As there was a 
mild degree of psychosis, I was not surprised by the numerous 
hysterical symptoms she exhibited. At the beginning of the 
treatment, while she was telling me of a very painful experi- 
ence, she fell into an hysterical dream-state in which she showed 
all the signs of sexual excitement. (It was abundantly evident 
that during this state she was completely unaware of my pres- 
ence.) The excitement culminated in an act of masturbation. 
This act was accompanied by a singular gesture: she kept on 
making a violent rotary movement with the forefinger of the left 
hand against the left temple, as though she were boring a hole 
there, Afterwards there was complete amnesia for what had 
happened, and nothing could be elicited about the singular 
gesture with the hand. Although this performance could easily 
be recognized as an act of thumb-sucking, or of nose- or ear- 
picking, transferred to the temple, and hence as an analogy of 
the masturbatory act, it nevertheless struck me as somehow sig- 
nificant, though at first I did not know why. Weeks later I had 
an opportunity of speaking with the patient's mother, and she 
told me what a very exceptional child her daughter had been, 
When only two years old she would sit for hours with her back 
to an open cupboard door, rhythmically banging it shut with 
her head * and driving the whole household distracted. A little 
later, instead of playing like the other children, she began bor- 
ing holes in the plaster of the wall with her finger. She did this 
with little turning and scraping movements, which she would 


PE ave seen this pendulum movement of the head in a catatonic patient, gradu- 
ally building itelf up from what Freud has termed the "upward displacement" 
of coitus movements. 
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‘Keep up for hours on end, To her parents she was a complete 
mystery, From about her fourth year she began to masturbate. 
So it is clear that in the earlier infantile occupation we have 
the preliminary stage of the later activity. 

‘The boring with the finger, then, can be traced back to a 
very early stage of childhood which antedates the period of 
masturbation, That period is very obscure psychologically, be- 
cause there were no individual memories. Such a peculiar mode 
of behaviour is highly remarkable in a child of that age. We 
know from her subsequent history that her development—which 
was, as always, bound up with parallel external events-led to a 
mental illness which is well known for the individuality and. 
originality of its products, namely schizophrenia. The peculiar- 
ity of this disease lies in the startling emergence of an archaic 
psychology, That accounts for the innumerable points of con- 
tact with mythological material, and what we take ta be original 
and individual creations are mostly products which can only 
be compared with those of antiquity. We have to apply this 
criterion to probably all the products of this remarkable illness, 
including perhaps this odd symptom of boring. As we have seen, 
it dates [rom a very early period, and it was revived from the 
distant past only when the patient, after several years of mar- 
riage, fell back into her early masturbatory habits following the 
death of her child, with whom she had identified herself 
through an overándulgent love, When the child died, the in- 
fantile symptoms again inflicted themselves on the still healthy 
mother in the form of fits of masturbation, accompanied by this 
same act of boring, The primary boring, as we have said, ap- 
peated some time before the infantile masturbation. This fact 
is important inasmuch as the boring is seen to be distinct from 
a similar and later habit which supervened after she began 
masturbating. 

‘We know that in infants the libido first manifests itself ex- 
dlusively in the nutritional zone, where, in the act of sucking, 
food is taken in with a rhythmic movement. At the same time 
there develops in the motor sphere in general a pleasurable 
rhythmic movement of the arms and legs (kicking, ete). With 
the growth of the individual and development of his organs 
the libido creates for itself new avenues of activity. The primary 
model of rhythmic movement, producing pleasure and satisfac 
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tion, is transferred to the zone of other functions, with sexuality 
as its ultimate goal. This is not to say that the rhythmic activity 
derives from the act of nutrition, A considerable part of the 
energy supplied by nutrition for growth has to convert itself 
into sexual libido and other forms of activity. This transition 
does not take place suddenly at the time of puberty, as is com- 
monly supposed, but only very gradually during the course of 
childhood. In this transitional period there are, so far as I am 
able to judge, two distinct phases; the phase of sucking, and the 
phase of rhythmic activity in general. Sucking still belongs to 
the sphere of the nutritive function, but outgrows it by ceasing 
to be a function of nutrition and becoming an analogous rhyth- 
mic activity without intake of nourishment, At this point the 
hand comes in as an auxiliary organ, It appears even more 
clearly as an auxiliary organ in the phase of rhythmic activity, 
which then leaves the oral zone and turns to other region: 
Numerous possibilities now present themselves. As a rule, it is 
the other body openings that become the main object of inter- 
est; then the skin, or special parts of it; and finally rhythmic 
movements of all kinds. These, expressed in the form of rub- 
bing, boring, picking, and so forth, follow a certain rhythm. It 
is clear that this activity, once it reaches the sexual zone, may 
provide occasion for the first attempts at masturbation. In the 
course of its migrations the libido carries traces of the nutri- 
tional phase into its new field of operations, which accounts 
for the many intimate connections between the nutritive and 
the sexual function. Should this more developed activity meet 
with an obstacle that forces it to regress, the regression will be 
to an earlier stage of development. The phase of rhythmic ac. 
tivity generally coincides with the development of mind and 
speech. I therefore propose to call the period from birth up to 
the time of the first clear manifestations of sexuality the "pre- 
sexual stage.” As a rule it falls between the first and the fourth 
year, and is comparable to the chrysalis stage in butterflies, It is 
characterized by a varying mixture of elements from the nutri- 
tional and sexual phases. Certain regressions go right back to. 
the presexual stage: so far as one can judge from experience; 
this seems to be the rule with regressions in schizophrenia and. 
epilepsy. I will give two examples. One is the case of a young 
girl who developed a catatonic state during her engagement, 
Ma 
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"The first time she saw me she suddenly came up to me and gave 
me a kiss, saying, "Papa, give me something to eat!" The other 
case concerns a young servantgirl who complained that people 
were pursuing her with electricity, and that this caused a queer 
fecling in her genitals, "as if it ate and drank down there.” 

‘These things show that the earlier phases of libido are capa- 
ble of regressive reactivation. It is a road that is easily travelled, 
and has often been travelled in the past. If this assumption is 
correct, it is very likely that in earlier stages of human develop- 
ment this way of transformation was not just a pathological 
symptom, but a frequent and normal occurrence. It would 
therefore be interesting to see whether it bas left any historical 
traces. 

‘We are indebted to Abraham for drawing attention to the 
ethnological connection between boring and firemaking. The 
latter subject has been elaborated in the work of Adalbert 
Kuhn From these investigations we learn that the fire-bringer 
Prometheus may possibly be brother to the Indian pramantha, 
the masculine firestick. The Indian fire-bringer was called 
Matarisvan, and the activity of fire-making is always referred to 
in the sacred texts by means of the verb manthamis ‘to shake, 
to rub, to bring forth by rubbing,’ Kuhn relates this verb to Gr. 
kardösa, ‘to learn,’ and has also explained the conceptual rela- 
tionship between them. The tertium comparationis may lie in 
the rhythm, the movement to and fro in the mind, According to 
Kuhn, the root manth- or math- leads, vit aéra (uälnua wären) 
and wpousfiouas, to TIpoashcis, the well-known Greek firerobber. 
He points out that just as the Thuric Zeus bore the especially 
interesting cognomen TIpo-yav0eis, so Upo-ynéeix might be not an. 
original Indo-European word related to the Skr. pramantha, 
but only a cognomen. This view is supported by a gloss of 
Hesychius, explaining the name Ids as ra» Tirézae eiit pna 
(Prometheus, the herald of the titans), Another gloss of 
Hesychius explains ietvouas (laln, ‘to heat, melt’) as pastrouai, 


3 Dreams and Myths, 

Adyihologiche Studien, 1: Die Herabkunft des Feuers und des Götterivanks. 
(GE pl. xv) A risum of the contents isto be found in Steinthal "Die ursprüng- 
Fiche Form der Sage von Prometheus." and in Abraham, Dreams and Afyths 

4 Ako mathnämi and mathayai Te toot is manth or math. 

S Rua, in Zeitschrift für vergleichende Sprachforschung, TL, p. 05 and IV, p. 124 
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"to grow hot,’ so that 'Iðár acquires the meaning ‘Flaming One,’ 
similar to Ato or deytas." The relation of Prometheus to 
pramantha is therefore questionable. On the other hand, 
Mpounfeis is highly significant as a cognomen for "I8és, since the 
"Flaming One" is the "Forethinker." * (Pramati, ‘precaution,’ 
is also an attribute of Agni, the god of fire, although pramati is 
of different derivation.) Prometheus, however, belongs to the 
line of Phlegians whom Kuhn puts into incontestable relation- 
ship with the Indian priestly family of Bhrigu.* The Bhrigu, 
like Matarisvan ("he who swells in the mother”), were also fire- 
bringers. Kuhn cites a passage to show that the Bhrigu arose 
from the fire like Agni. ("Bhrigu arose in the flame; Bhrigu 
roasted, but did not burn.") This idea leads to a root cognate 
with Bhrigu: Skr. bhräy, 'to shine,’ Lat. fulgeo, Gr. dye (Skr. 
bhargas, ‘splendour,’ Lat. fulgur). Bhrigu therefore appears as 
the "Shining One.” @eyiar denotes a certain species of eagle 
distinguished for its burnished yellow colour. The connection 
with @\yan, to burn,’ is obvious, Hence the Phlegians were fiery 
eagles? Prometheus, too, was a Phlegian, The line from 
pramantha to Prometheus does not go via the word, but more 
probably through the idea or image, so that Prometheus may in 
the end have the same meaning as pramantha.!® Only, it would 
X. Rapp, in Roscher, Lexikon, TH, gous: 
[The one who thinks ahead” isthe meaning of Prometheus now aesepted as 
Philologiclly eorret.-Enrons] An interesting parallel is the Balinese fre god, 
Who has his cat in man's brain and is always represented as dancing on a fery 
Wheel (a sunayınboh) He is regarded as the highest and most popular god of the 
Balinese. (PL. xma.) 
A Dhrigu = gër an accepted phonetic equivalence, See Roscher, TH, gos 54 
"For the eagle as a firetotem among the Indians, sce Roscher, TI, yop, 6o. 
20 According to Kuhn the root month becomes in German mangen (Eng. “to 
rangle), Manthara is the sick used for churning butter (Cf. pl xv) When the 
kods produced the amrita (drink of immortality: ambrosia) by chuming the 
ocean round, they used Mt. Mandara as a ehumingatick (Kuhn, AD/hologiche 
Studien, 1, pp 1). Scinbal all attention to Lat. mentula, à poti expression 
for the male organ, presumably derived from ment or mant; 1 would add that 
mentula can be taken as a diminutive of menta or mentha (aie), "mint! In 
antiquity mint was called “Aphrodite's crown" (Dioscorides, M, 1). Apuleius 
falls i “mentha venerea,” because it was held to be an aphrodisiac. Hippocrates 
(On Diet I, 54) gives it the opposite meaning: "Si quia cam saepe comedat, 
tius genitale semen ita colliqueseit, ut eat, et arigere prohibet et corpus 
imbecillum sell" (1f one eats of it often, the genital seed becomes so liquid 
that it flows outi it prevents erection and renders the body weak), and accord- 
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be an archetypal parallel and not a case of linguistic transmis- 
sion. 

so ^ For some time it was believed that Prometheus took over 
the meaning "Forethinker" (as the figure of Epimetheus, the 
"Alter-thinker," testifies) only quite late, and that the word was 
originally connected with pramantha, manthami, mathäyati and 
had, etymologically, nothing to do with rpozrfésues, ué@nua, 
pavtive, Conversely, pramati, ‘precaution,’ which is associated 
‘with Agni, has no connection with manthami. Lately, however, 
there has been a tendency to derive Prometheus from pastärs 
after all The only thing that can be established with any cer- 
tainty in this complicated situation is that we find thinking, 
precaution, or foresight somehow connected with fire.boring, 
without there being any demonstrable etymological connections 
between the words used for them. In considering the etymology, 
therefore, we have to take into account not only the migration 
of the root-words, but the autochthonous revival of certain 
primordial images. 

me The pramantha, or instrument of the manthana (firesacri- 
fice), is conceived under a purely sexual aspect in India, the 
firestick being the phallus or man, and the bored wood under- 
neath the vulva or woman. The fire that results from the boring 
is the child, the divine son Agni. (Pl, xub.) The two pieces of 
wood are ritually known as pururavas and urvasi, and, when 
personified, are thought of as man and woman. The fire is 
‘orn from the genitals of the woman, Weber gives the follow- 
ing account of the fire-producing ceremony: 


ing 10 Dioscorides (I, 34) mint is a contraceptive (ck Aigremont, Valiseratik; 
Arp. t27). But the ancients sho said: "Menta autem appellat, quod suo odore 
mentem feria .  , mentae ipiius odor animum excitat (I is called menia be: 
susc it strikes the mind (mentem with its smell... (he nel at the mint excites 
the mind). This lends un to the root ment, as in mens (mind), so that the develop- 
ment of the parallel to pramentha would be complete, One might also add that a 
Sarong chin war called mento or mentum. As we know, the priapi figure of Pul- 
‘chinello was given a powerfully developed chin, and the pointed bears (and ean) 
Dl the satyrs and other priapie demons ave a similar meaning, just as in general 
Al the protruding parts of the body can be given a masculine, and all its con- 
Cavities a feminine, significance, 13 Cf, Resényl, Prometheus, 

SE" What ir named the gulya (pudendum) means the yoni (the birthplace) of the 
god; the fre that is bom there i called beneficent”: Katyayanns Karmapradipa, 
1.7 (Kuhn, Mythal, Studien, 1, p. 67). Kuhn's suggestion of an etymological co 
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‘A sacrificial fire is kindled by rubbing two firesticks together: One 
of the firesticks is taken up with the words: "Thou art the birth- 
place of fire,” and two blades of grass are placed upon it: “Ye are 
the two testicles.” The priest then places on them the adhararani 
(the underlying piece of wood), saying: "Thou art Urvas" and 
anoints the uttararani (uppermost piece) with butter: "Thou arc 
the power” (semen). This is then placed on the adhararani, with 
the words: "Thou art Pururavas." Rubbing them together three 
times the priest says: “I rub thee with the Gayatrimeirum: I rub 

the Trishtubhmetrum: I rub thee with the Jagati- 


am The sexual symbolism is unmistakable, We find the same 
idea and symbolism in a hymn of the Rig-Veda: 


Here is the gear for friction, here tinder is made ready forthe spark. 

Bring the mistress of the people: " we will rub Agni in ancient 
fashion forth. 

In the two fircaticks lies Jatavedas, safe as the seed in pregnant 

Psp ale wegen RES 
tions 

Let this (staff) enter into her as she lies there outstretched, O you 
skilled ones; 

Straightway she conceives, has given birth to the fructifier: 

With his red pillar lighting his path, the son of Ila is born from 
the precious wood. 


aa It is to be noted that in this hymn the pramantha is also 
Agni, the begotten son: the phallus is the son, or the son is the 
phallus. In colloquial German today there are distant echoes of 


nection between G, bohren, "o bore! amd gebaren, "born? is very wildly 
According to him, G boron (bohren) is primarily related to Lat. forare and Or. 
“to plough’ He conjectures an Indo-European root "Aher, meaning o 
bess? Sk. Bhar, Gr. ees Lat. fers whence OHG, beron, o bear Lat, feo, 
fertile, und fordus, ‘pregnant: Gr. gop “pregnant” Walde, in Laieinücher 
Wörterbuch (v. feo) however, definitely relates forare to the root bher, C the 
plough symbolises, below, par, s14, m. e, and fi. s 
32 Weber, Indische Studien, 1, p 19, cied Im Kuhn, P zi 
MOr of mankind in general. fai the feminine Arestick; viai, an 
attribute of Agni, the masculine. 
26 Rig-Veda, IT, ag, 1-3, trans: bued on Grifith, I, p: sj. For wood as a mother- 
symbol, see Freud, The Interpretation of Dreams, p. ss. "The son of Tla”: lla 
was the daughter of Manu, the Indian Noah, who with the heip of hs fah sur 
‘ved the deluge and then begat a new race of human beings with his daughter, 
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this primitive symbolism: a lout or urchin is known as a Bengel, 
"club, cudgel,’ and in the Hessian dialect as a Stift, "peg; or 
‚Bolzen, "bolt. The plant Artemisia abrotanum, called in Ger- 
man Stabwurs, 'stick-root, is known in English as "boy slove;" 
The vulgar designation of the penis as "boy" was remarked 
even by the brothers Grimm. Ceremonial firemaking lingered 
on in Europe as a superstitious custom until well into the nine 
teenth century. Kuhn mentions one such case which occurred 
in Germany in 1828. This magical rite, practised with due cere- 
mony, was called the "Nodfr" (need-fire),!" and the charm was 
used mainly against cattle epidemics, Kuhn quotes from the 
Chronicles of Lanercost, in the year 1268, a particularly interest- 
ing case of "Nodfyr” which plainly reveals the sexual symbolism 
of the ceremonies: 


Tn order to safeguard the integrity of divine faith, let the reader 
remember that when the herds of cattle in Laodonia were ravaged 
this year by the pest called lungsickness, certain cattle-breeders, 
monastery folk by habit ar dress but not by disposition, taught the 
ignorant rustics to make fire by rubbing pieces of wood together, 
and to set up an image of Priapus, and in this wise to help their 
animals, After a Cistercian lay brother had done this near Fenton in 
front of the courtyard, he dipped the testicles of a dog in holy water 
and sprinkled the animals with it. . . J* 


ss These examples, coming from different periods of history 
and from different peoples, prove the existence of a widespread 
tendency to equate firemaking with sexuality. The ceremonial 
or magical repetition of this age-old discovery shows how per- 
sistently the human mind clings to the old forms, and how deep- 
rooted is the memory of fire-boring. One might be inclined to 


15 CE Hirt, Blymologie, p. 248. 
37 The capitulary of Charlemagne in 94» expressly forbids "illos sacrilegos ignes 
quos niedfyr voran” (those sacrilegious Gres which are called Niedfy)) CE 
Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, I, p. fot, where similar fire ceremonies are de- 
scribed. 

i Mythologische Studien, T, p. dg. (Pro fidei divinae integritate servanda recolat 
lector, quod cum hoc anno in Laodonia pestis grasaretur in pecudes ammenti, 
quam vocant usitate Lungesouth, quidam bestiales, habitu clanstrales non animo, 
ocebant idiota patria ignem eontsictine de lignis educere et simulacrum Pris 
Statue, et per hace bestiis succurrere. Quod cum unus laicus Ciserciensis apu 
Fenton fecimet ante atrium aulae, ac intinetistesticulis canis in aquam benedic- 
lam super animalia pariet) 
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see the sexual symbolism of fire-making simply as a gratuitous 
addition to priestly lore, That may be true of certain ritualistic 
elaborations of the fire mystery, but the question remains 
whether firemaking originally had a deeper connection with 
sex. We know that similar rites are practised among primitives 
from studies of the Wachandi, of Australia; who in spring per- 
form the following piece of fertility-magic: They dig a hole in 
the ground, so shaping it and setting it about with bushes that 
it looks like a woman's genitals. Then they dance round this 
hole all night, holding their spears in front of them in imita- 
tion of an erect penis. As they dance round, they thrust their 
spears into the hole, shouting: "Pulli nira, pulli nira wataka!” 
(Nota pit, not a pit, but ac—t), Obscene dances of this kind 
are found among other tribes as well." 

In this rite of spring * there is enacted a sacramental mating, 
with the hole in the earth representing the woman, and the 
28 Preuss, "Der Ursprung der Religian und Kunst,” p. 35 
29 CL Schulte, Pychologie der Naturvölker, pp. wt. 

21 This primitive play leads to the phallic plough symbolism of higher culture 
"Asie means to plough’ and possesses in addition the poed meaning of Uo 
impregnate’ The Latin arare means simply “to plough’ but the phrase “andum 
Alienum arare” is the equivalent of "plucking cherries in your neighbours garden. 
‘There is an excellent picture of the phallic plough on a vase în [or Once in} the 
Museo Archeologico in Florence: it portrays a row of ax naked ithyphallie men 
Garıying a plough which is represented ithyphallicaliy (i. 13). (Cf. Dieterich, 
Mutter Erde, pp. voit) The “earras navalis” (Carnival) of our spring festivals 
during the Middle Ages was occasionally a plough. (Hahn, Demeter und Jaubo, 
9-46, tited in Dieterich, p. 109) Prof. Emil Abegg, of Zurich, ba drawn my atten- 
"ion to the work of Meringer, "Wörter und Sachen,” which demonstrates a far- 
reaching fusion of fibide-symbols with external materials and external activities, 
and lends the strongest support to the views I have outlined shove. Meringer 
base his argument on two Indo-European too's, "uen and "uenet. lur, "uem, 
Oft vn, edna, — wood: Agni i called garbhas vendm, fruit of the womb 
fof the woods! Eur. *ueneti= ‘he ploughs’ (er ackeri-piercing the ground 
and tearing it up with a sharp piece of wool. The verb itself is not verified, 
because the primitive method of agriculture it denoted—a sort of hoeing-died 
out at a very early date. When a better method of tillage was discovered, the 
designation for the primitive ploughed field was transferred to pestureland and 
meadows; hence Goth. ninja, Gr. mud Olee. vin, "pasture, meadow? Alio per- 
Bapa the Iel. Panen, gods of agriculture. Abo TEur *uenos, ‘enjoyment of love? 
Lat, Venus. From the emotional significance of "uenas comes ORG, vinnan, "to 
rage’; also Goth, vens, Gr. Dit, OHG, wen, ‘expectation, hope Skr. van, "lo 
want, desire; G. Wonne, eatasy: Olcel. vinr, “beloved, friend? From the conno- 
tion ackern arose G. wohnen, a dive OE. won, dwelling? a transition found 
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spear the man. The hieros gamos was an essential component 
of many cults and played an important part in various sects. 

One can easily imagine that just as the Australian bushmen 
perform a sort of hieros gamos with the earth, so the same or a 
similar idea could be represented by producing fire from two 
pieces of wood. The ritual coitus is enacted, not by two people, 
but by two simulacra, Pururavas and Urvasi, the male and fe- 
male firesticks. (CE. pl. xmb.) 


Fig ig, The phallic plough 
From a Greck vase 


Of all the components of the psyche, sex is undoubtedly the 
one with the strongest affective tone. Certain persons are there- 
fore inclined to assume that everything which bears an obvious 
analogy to sex must of necessity be derived from it, on the 


From wohnen comes gewöhnen, "to get ace 
omia, to be wont, Oleel. vanr, accustomed." From ackern, again, comes sich 
mühen, plagen, to take trouble or pains'; Oel, vinna, to work, OHG. winnan 
‘Mo toll or drudge’ Goth. minnan, Gr. rye, to miller? vuns, vivus, ‘suffer 
ing: On the other hand, from achern comes gewinnen, erlangen, "to win, aie! 
ONG, giwinnon; but also verleten, o wound’ Goth, vunds. ‘Wound? im the 
Original sense, therefore, meant the ground torn up by hocing. From verletzen 
Conte schlagen, "to strike besiegen, "to conque"; OHG. winna, ‘tif’, Old Saxon 
‘rinnan, "to battle? (Fig: 6) 

RAT old custom of the "bridal bed" in the Beld, io make the field fruitful, 
pres the analogy in the clearest posible way; as 1 make this woman Bull, 
ET make the zatth fruitful. The symbol canalizes the libido into cultivating and 
Fructifying (he earth, (Cf. pl xib) CE Mannhardt, Wald: und Feldkuli, L for 
exnaustive evidence. 


only in the Germanic languages. 
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riage because it keeps the endogamous and exogamous tend- 
encies balanced. The danger that then threatens the group comes 
from the very advantages it has gained through checking the 
endogamous tendency to which the incest-taboo applies, The 
group acquires an inner stability, opportunities for expansion, 
and hence greater security. That is to say, the source of fear does 
not lie inside the group, but in the very real risks which the 
struggle for existence entails. Fear of enemies and of hunger 
predominates even over sexuality, which is, as we know, no 
problem at all for the primitive, as it is far simpler to get a 
Woman than it is to get food. Fear of the consequences of being 
unadapted is a compelling reason for checking the instincts. 
Confronted with disaster, one is obliged to ask oneself how it 
is to be remedied. The libido that is forced into regression by 
the obstacle always reverts to the possibilities lying dormant in 
the individual. A dog, finding the door shut, scratches at it until 
itis opened, and a man unable to find the answer to a problem 
Tubs his nose, pulls his lower lip, scratches his ear, and so on. If 
he gets impatient, all sorts of other thythms appear: he starts 
drumming with his fingers, shuffles his feet about, and it will not 
be long before certain distinctly sexual analogies manifest them- 
selves, such as masturbation gestures. Koch-Grünberg, writingon 
South American rock-paintings, tells us how the Indians sit on 
the rocks and scratch lines on them with sharp stones while 
waiting for their canoes to be transported round the rapids.“ 
In the course of time there have arisen chaotic drawings or 
scribbles that might perhaps be compared with doodling on 
blotting-pads. This makes it easier to understand what Maeter- 
link tells us in his Blue Bird: * the two children who are look- 
ing for the blue bird in the Land of the Unborn find a boy who 
picks his nose. It is said that one day he will discover a new fire 
when the earth has grown cold. Spielrein’s patient * associated 
the act of boring with fire and procreation. She said: "You need 
iron to bore through the earth, With iron you can make cold 
people out of stone. With a hot iron you can bore through the 
mountain. The iron becomes red-hot when it is pushed into a 
stone.” 

22 CE. my “Paychology of the Transerence/" pp. 33 
34 Sütamerikansche Felzechmungen, p: 17- 

is Teixeira de Mattos trans, p. too. — 2 Pepe 
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hypothesis that the sexual libido comes up against some sort of 
barrier which compels it to seck a substitute activity in the form 
of a ritual analogy. In order to account for the partial conver- 
sion and transformation of libido, Freud assumed that the 
barrier was the incest-taboo. Strictly speaking, however, the 
incest-taboo is a check on the endogamous tendency in man. 
For an instinct to be forcibly converted into something else, or 
even partially checked, there must be a correspondingly higher 
energy on the opposite side. Freud rightly supposed that this 


Fig, 16. The tying stick 
From an Aztec hieroglyph painting 


energy came from fear, and in order to explain the fear, he had 
to resort to the more or less plausible hypothesis of the primal 
horde, which, like a herd of gorillas, was tyrannized over by a 
ferocious patriarch. To complete the picture, we would have to 
add an equally awe-inspiring matron who instils fear into the 
daughters, just as the primordial father compels the savage re- 
spect of the sons. We would then have a patrilineal and a matri- 
lineal source of anxiety to match the primitive conditions. I can 
well imagine that the more neurotic among the troglodytes 
“thought” in this manner, 

Such a derivation of the motive for checking the instincts 
seems to me somewhat doubtful, to say the least of it, for the 
simple reason that the tensions inside a primitive group are 
never greater than those involved in the struggle for existence 
of the group as a whole. Were it otherwise, the group would 
speedily perish. What does constitute a serious threat to the 
primitive group is the endogamous tendency, which has to be 
checked in order to exorcize the danger. The best means to this 
end seems to be the widespread custom of crosscousin-mar- 
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25 Now when the libido is forced back by an obstacle, it docs 
not necessarily regress to earlier sexual modes of application, 
but rather to the rhythmic activities of infancy which serve as 
a model both for the act of nutrition and for the sexual act it- 
self, The material before us does not seem to preclude the pos- 
sibility that the invention of firemaking came about in the 
manner suggested, that is, through the regressive reawakening 
of rhythm." This hypothesis seems to me psychologically possi- 
ble, though I would not maintain that this is the only way in 
which the discovery of fire could have been made, It could just 
as well have been made from striking flints together. All 1 am 
concerned with here is the psychological process, whose sym- 
bolisms suggest that firemaking may possibly have been dis- 
covered in this way. 

m9 Even if these rhythmic activities give one the impression of 
a game, one is nevertheless impressed by the intentness and 
energy with which this alleged game is conducted. It is well 
known that such rites (for that is how we must regard them) 
are performed with great seriousness and an uncommon display 
of energy, which is in marked contrast to the notorious laziness 
of primitive man, The so-called game takes on the character of 
purposeful effort. If certain tribes can dance all night long to a 
monotonous tune of three notes, then, to our way of thinking, 
the play-clement is entirely lacking: it is more like an exercise 
wich a set purpose. This is in fact the case, for rhythm is a classic 
device for impressing certain ideas or activities on the mind, 
and what has to be impressed and firmly organized is the canali- 
zation of libido into a new form of activity. Since the rhythmic 
activity can no longer find an outlet in the act of feeding after 
the nutritional phase of development is over, it transfers itself 
not only to the sphere of sexuality in the strict sense, but also 
to the “decoy mechanisms,” such as music and dancing, and 
finally to the sphere of work. The close connection which work 
always has with music, singing, dancing, drumming, and all 
manner of rhythms in primitive societies, indeed its absolute 
dependence on these things, is very striking. This connection 
forms the bridge to sexuality, thus giving the primitive an 
‘opportunity to sidetrack and evade the task in hand. Because 
diversions of this kind are a frequent occurrence, and are to be 
51 For evidence of this, see Bücher, Arbeit und Rhythmus, 
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found in all spheres of culture, people have been led to believe 
that there is no differentiated achievement that is not a substi- 
ture for some form of sexuality. I regard this as an error, albeit 
a very understandable one considering the enormous psycho- 
logical importance of the sexual instinct. I myself once held 
similar views, at least in so far as I assumed that the various 
forms of attraction and protection of the young came from the 
splitting and differentiation of an originally sexual libido, or 
of the reproductive instinct in its widest sense, and were there- 
fore the preliminary stages of all cultural activities, so far as 
these are by nature instinctive. One reason for this error was 
the influence of Freud; the other, and more cogent, reason was 
the element of rhythm which often attaches to these functions 
Only later did I realize that the rhythmic tendency docs not 
come from the nutritional phase at all, as if it had migrated 
from there to the sexual, but that it is a peculiarity of emotional 
processes in general. Any kind of excitement, no matter in what 
phase of life, displays a tendency to thythmic expression, per 
severation, and repetition, as can easily be seen from the 
repetition, assonance, and alliteration of complex-toned reac- 
tion-words in the association experiment." Rhythmic patterns 
therefore offer no ground for assuming that the function they 
affect originated in sexuality, 

1o The psychological importance of sexuality and the existence 
of plausible sexual analogies make a deviation into sex ex- 
tremely easy in cases of regression, so that it naturally seems as 
if all one’s troubles were due to a sexual wish that is unjustly 
denied fulfilment. This reasoning is typical of the neurotic. 
Primitives seem to know instinctively the dangers of this dev 
tion: when celebrating the hieros gamos, the Wachan 
Australia, may not look at a woman during the entire ceremony. 
Among a certain tribe of American Indians, it was the custom 
for the warriors, before setting out on the warpath, to move in 
a circle round a beautiful young girl standing naked in the 
centre. Whoever got an erection was disqualified as unfit for 
military operations. The deviation into sex is used—not always, 
but very frequently—as a means of escaping the real problem. 
One makes oneself and others believe that the problem is purely 
28 Ebenchwei 
Assoziation” 


x, “Untersuchungen über die sprachlichen Komponenten der 
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sexual, that the trouble started long ago and that its causes lie 
in the remote past. This provides a heaven-sent way out of the 
problem of the present by shifting the whole question on to 
another and less dangerous plane. But the illicit gain is pur- 
chased at the expense of adaptation, and one gets a neurosis 
into the bargain, 

In an earlier paragraph we traced the checking of the in- 
stincts back to fear of the very real dangers of existence in this 
world, But external reality is not the only source of this instinct- 
inhibiting fear, for primitive man is often very much more 
afraid of an “inner” reality—the world of dreams, ancestral 
spirits, demons, gods, magicians, and witches, Although we, 
with our rationalism, think we can black this source of fear by 
pointing to its unreality, it nevertheless remains one of those 
psychic realities whose irrational nature cannot be exorcized by 
rational argument. You can free the primitive of certain super- 
stitions, but you cannot talk him out of his alcoholism, his 
moral depravity, and general hopelessness. There is a psychi 
reality which is just as pitiless and just as inexorable as the 
outer world, and just as useful and helpful, provided one knows 
how to circumvent its dangers and discover its hidden treasures. 
"Magic is the science of the jungle,” a famous explorer once 
said. Civilized man contemptuously looks down on primitive 
superstitions, which is about as sensible as turning up one's 
nose at the pikes and halberds, the fortresses and tall-spired 
cathedrals of the Middle Ages. Primitive methods are just as 
effective under primitive conditions as machineguns or the 
radio are under modern conditions. Our religions and political 
ideologies are methods of salvation and propitiation which can 
be compared with primitive ideas of magic, and where such 
“collective representations" are lacking their place is immedi- 
ately taken by all sorts of private idiocies and idiosyncrasies, 
manias, phobias, and daemonisms whose primitivity leaves noth- 
ing to be desired, not to speak of the psychic epidemics of our 
time before which the witch-hunts of the sixteenth century pale 
by comparison. 

Notwithstanding our rationalistic attempts to argue it out 
of existence, psychic reality is and remains a genuine source of 
anxiety whose danger increases the more it is denied. The bio- 
logical instincts then meet not only with outer obstacles but 
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‘with an internal resistance, The same psychic system which, on 
one side, is based on the concupiscence of the instincts, rests 
on the other side on an opposing will which is at least as strong 
asthe biological urge. 

Except when motivated by external necessity, the will to 
suppress or repress the natural instincts, or rather to overcome 
their predominance (superbia) and lack of co-ordination (con- 
cupiscentia), derives from a spiritual source; in other words, 
the determining factor is the numinous primordial images. 
"These images, ideas, beliefs, or ideals operate through the 
cific energy of the individual, which he cannot always utilize 
at will for this purpose, but which seems rather to be drawn 
ont of him by the images. Even the authority of the father is 
seldom powerful enough to keep the spirit of the sons in perma- 
nent subjection. This can only happen when the father appeals 
to or expresses an image which, in the eyes of humanity, is 
numinous, or at any rate backed up by the consensus of opinion. 
The suggestive power of the environment is itself a consequence 
of the numinosity of the image and intensifies it in turn. If 
there is no such suggestion, the collective effect of the image 
will be negligible, or non-existent, even though it may be ex- 
tremely intense as an individual experience. I mention this 
circumstance because it is a controversial point whether the 
inner images, or collective representations, are merely suggested. 
by the environment, or whether they are genuine and spon- 
taneous experiences, The first view simply begs the question, 
because it is obvious that the content suggested must have come 
into existence somehow and at some time. There was a time 
‘when the utterances of mythology were entirely original, when 
they were numinous experiences, and anyone who takes the 
trouble can observe these subjective experiences even today, 1 
have already given one example of a mythological statement 
(the solar phallus) coming alive again under circumstances 
Which rule out any possibility of direct transmission. The pa- 
tient was a small business employee with no more than a sec- 
ondary school education. He grew up in Zurich, and by no 
stretch of imagination can I conceive how he could have got 
hold of the idea of the solar phallus, of the vision moving to 
and fro, and of the origin of the wind. I myself, who would 
29 [Sce pp, 1008, above 
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have been in a much better position, intellectually, to know 
about this singular concatenation of ideas, was entirely ignorant 
of it and only discovered the parallel in a book of Dieterich's 
which appeared in 1910, four years after my original observa- 
tion (1906). 

a This observation was not an isolated case: ® it was mani- 
festly not a question of inherited ideas, but of an inborn 
disposition to produce parallel images, or rather of identical 
psychic structures common to all men, which I later called the 
archetypes of the collective unconscious. They correspond to 
the concept of the “pattern of behaviour" in biology. 

#5 The archetype, as a glance at the history of religious phe- 
nomena will show, has a characteristically numinous effect, so 
that the subject is gripped by it as though by an instinct. What 
is more, instinct itself can be restrained and even overcome by 
this power, a fact for which there is no need to advance proofs, 

16 Whenever an instinct is checked or inhibited, it gets blocked 
and regresses, Or, to be more precise: if there is an inhibition 
of sexuality, a regression will eventually occur in which the 
sexual energy flowing back from this sphere activates a function 
in some other sphere, In this way the energy changes its form. 
Let us take as an example the Wachandi ceremony: in all 
probability the hole in the earth is an analogy of the mother's 
genitals, for when a man is forbidden to look at a woman, his 
Eros reverts to the mother. But as incest has to be avoided at all. 
costs, the hole in the earth acts as a kind of mothersubstitute, 
‘Thus, by means of ceremonial exercise, the incestuous energy- 
component becomes as it were desexualized, is led back to an 
infantile level where, if the operation is successful, it attains 
another form, which is equivalent to another function. It is to 
be assumed, however, that the operation is accomplished only 
with difficulty, for the primary instinct is composed of an en- 
dogamous ("incestuous") tendency and an exogamous one, and 
must therefore be split into two. This splitting is connected 
with consciousness and the process of becoming conscious, The 
regression is always attended by certain difficulties because the 
energy clings with specific force to its object, and on being 
bo Farther details of this ease ia “The Concept af the Collective Unconsciois 
3: CE. my book with Kerényi, Science of Mythology, and my Poyhology and 
Alchemy, pp. ji. 
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changed from one form carries something of its previous char- 
acter into the next form." So although the resultant phenomena 
have the character of a sexual act, it is not a sexual act any 
longer. In the same way fire-boring is only an analogy of the 
sexual act, just as the latter often has to serve as a linguistic 
analogy for all sorts of other activities, The presexual, early in- 
fantile stage to which the libido reverts is characterized by 
numerous possibilities of application, because, once the libido 
has arrived there, it is restored to its original undifferentiated 
polyvalency. It is therefore understandable that the libido 
Which regressively “invests” this stage sees itself confronted with 
a variety of possible applications. Since, in the Wachandi cere- 
mony, the libido is bound to its object—sexuality—it will carry 
at least part of this function into the new form as an essential 
characteristic. The result is that an analogous object is "in- 
vested” and takes the place of the one thrust into the back- 
ground, The ideal example of such an object is the nurturing 
earth-mother. (Pl. xiva; cf. also fig. 1.) The psychology of the 
presexual stage accounts for her nourishing character, and 
sexuality for her most typical form of worship, the hieros gamos. 
From this arise the age-old symbols of agriculture. In the work 
of tilling and sowing the fields hunger and incest intermingle- 
"The ancient cults of Mother Earth saw in this the fertilization 
of the mother. But the aim of the action is to bring forth the 
fruits of the field, and it is magical rather than sexual. Here 
the regression leads to a reactivation of the mother as the goal 
of desire, this time as a symbol not of sex but of the giver of 
nourishment, 

t is just possible that we owe the discovery of fire to some 
such regression to the presexual stage, where the model of 
shythmic activity can co-operate effectively. The libido, forced 
into regression by the checking of instinct, reactivates the infan- 
tile boring and provides it with objective material to work on— 
fittingly called “material” because the object at this stage is the 
mother (mater). As I have pointed out above, the act of boring 
requires only the strength and perseverance of an adult man 
and suitable "material" in order to generate fire. Consequently, 
34 Known as the "tacor of extenity” In the older physics. Cf, von Hartmann, 
Die Welleschawsng der modernen Physik, p. 5 
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the production of fire may have originally occurred as the ob- 
jective expression of a quaslmasturbatory activity analogous 
to the aforementioned case of masturbatory boring, Though we 
can never hope to advance any real proof of our contention, it 
is at least thinkable that some traces of these first exercises in 
firemaking may have been preserved. I have succeeded in find- 
ing a passage in a monument of Indian literature which de- 
scribes this conversion of libido into firemaking. It occurs in 
the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad: #3 


He (Atman) was as big as a man and woman joined together; 
he divided himself into two, and thus husband and wife were 
born. . , 1 He joined himself to her, and thus men were born. 

She thought: “How should he lie with me after having produced 
‘me? I will hide myself.” She became a cow, he became a bull; they 
joined and cattle were born. She became a mare, he a stallion; she 
became a she-ass, he an ass; they joined and the hoofed animals were 
born. She became a shegoat, he à goat; she became a ewe, he a ram; 
they joined and goats and sheep were born. Thus he created every- 
thing down to the ants, male and female, . 

Then he knew: “I am this creation, for I produced it all from 
myself." Such was creation. He who possesses this knowledge creates 
his own being in that creation, 

‘Thereupon he rubbed thus (holding his hands before his mouth], 
From his mouth, the fire-hole (yoni), and from his hands, he brought 
forth fire, 


33 The Upanishads expound the theology of the Vedie writings and contain the 
speculative, theowophieal part of the teachings, The Vedie writings are mostly of. 
‘ery uncertain age, and since Tor a long time they were handed down only enc, 
hey may date back 10 the very remote pu 
94 The primordial universal being, a concept which im paychologlal terms 
coincides with that of the libido, om 
88 The atman is thus thought of ae originally bisexual or hermaphroditic, The 
World was created by desire: ef Brih, Up. 1, 4, 1-3: "Ia the beginning this word 
was Selt alone in the form of a Fenion (purusha). He looked round and raw 
nothing but himself... He became afraid; therefore one who i alone ralis 
He thought: "Why should 1 be afraid, since there e nothing but myself”. He 
od no joy; therefore one who is alone has no joy. He desired a second. Tho 
follows the description of his division inta two, quoted above, Plato's idea of the 
Norkd soul comes very close to this Indian images "It had no pend of eyes, lr 
there was nothing outside it n be seen; nor of eara for there was nothing outside 
it to be heard . ‚ Nothing went out Bom or came into it anywhere, or there 
Was nothing,” (Tires, 53 trans, based on Cornford, p. 35) 
A Brih. Up. 1, 4, 9-6, ran. based on Hume, pp. $i 
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8 Lonce observed a year-old baby making a very peculiar ges 
ture: it held one hand before its mouth and kept rubbing it 
with the other, It lost this habit after some months. Such cases 
show that there is some justification for interpreting a myth- 
ologem like the above as being based on a very carly infantile 
gesture. 

2m ^ The baby’s gesture is interesting in another respect, too: 
it lays emphasis on the mouth, which at this early age still has 
an exclusively nutritive significance. The pleasure and satisfac 
tion it finds in feeding is localized in the mouth, but to interpret 
this pleasure as sexual is quite unjustified. Feeding is a genuine 
activity, satisfying in itself, and because it is a vital necessity 
mature has here put a premium on pleasure. The mouth soon 
begins to develop another significance as the organ of speech. 
"The extreme importance of speech doubles the significance of 
the mouth in small children. The rhythmic activities it carries 
out express a concentration of emotional forces, Le. of libido, 
at this point. Thus the mouth (and to a lesser degree the anus) 
becomes the prime place of origin. According to the Brihadaran- 
yaka Upanishad, the most important discovery ever made by 
primitive man, the discovery of fire, came out of the mouth. 
‘As we might expect, there are texts which draw a parallel be- 
tween fire and speech. The Aitareya Upanishad says: 


Then he drew forth a Person (purusha) from the waters and shaped 
him. He brooded upon him, and when he had brooded him forth, a 
mouth split open like an egg. From the mouth came speech, and 
from speech fire. (CL. pl. xmb] 


s» Here, then, speech becomes fire, but a little later on (2, 4) we 
are told that fire becomes speech. There is a similar connection 
between the two in Brihadaranyaka Upanishad: 


“Yajnavalkya, what isthe light of man?” 

“The sun is his light," he answered. "Ic is by the light of the sun 
‘that a man rests, goes forth, does his work and returns. 

"Quite so, Yajfavalkya. But when the sun is set, what then is the 
light of man?” 

"The moon is his light," he answered. “It is by the light of the 
moon that a man rests, goes forth, does his work and returns.” 


31, gea, trans: based on Hume, p. 294- 
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"Quite so, Yajfiavalkya. But when the sun is set, and the moon is 
set, what then is the light of man?" 

"Fire is his light,” he answered. “It is by the light of the fire that 
a man rests, goes forth, does his work and returns." 

"Quite vo, Yajnavalkya. But when the sun is set, and the moon is 
ind the fire has gone out, what then is the light of man?” 
speech is his light,” he answered. "It is by the light of speech that 
n rests, goes forth, does his work and returns," 

"Quite so, Yajfiavalkya. But when the sun is set, and the moon is 
set, and the fire has gone out, and speech is hushed, what then is 
the light of man?“ 

"Sell is his light. he answered. “It is by the light of the Self that 
a man rests, goes forth, does his work and returns." 


‘This association of mouth, fire, and speech is not as strange 
as it would seem: we speak of a man being "fred" or "in- 
flamed” by another's words, of a “fiery” speech, "burning 
words,” etc. In the language of the Old Testament mouth and 
fire are frequently connected, as in IT Samuel 22:9: “There 
went up a smoke out of his nostrils, and fire out of his mouth. 
; 2 Isaiah g0: 27: "The name of the Lord cometh from afar, 
burning with his anger . . . his lips are full of indignation, 
and his tongue as a devouring fire.” Psalm 29:7 (RV): "The 
voice of the Lord scattereth flames of fire.” Jeremiah 23:2 
"Is not my word like as a fire?” And in Revelation 11:5 fire 
proceeds ont of the mouth of the two prophetic witnesses, 

Again and again fire is called “devouring,” “consuming,” a 
reminder of the function of the mouth, as in Ezekiel 15:4: "It. 
is cast into the fire for fuel; the fire devoureth both the ends 
of it, and the midst of it is burned," Deuteronomy 4:24: "For 
the Lord thy God is a consuming fire, even a jealous God.” 
Perhaps the best-known example is Acts “And there ap- 
peared unto them cloven tongues [y\dveai) like as of fire, and 
it sat upon each of them. And they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and began to speak with other tongues [yAavem},as the 
Spirit gave them utterance.” The 7Aoeee of the fire caused the 
glossolalia of the apostles. In a negative sense the Epistle of 
James 3:6 says: "And the tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity: 
5o is the tongue among our members, that it defileth the whole 
body, and setteth on fire the course of nature; and it is set on 
38 Trans, based on Hume, p. 133- 
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fire of hell." Proverbs 10:27 says likewise: “An ungodly man 
diggeth up evil: and in his lips there is as a burning fire.” The 
dragons or horses of the Apocalypse (Rev. 9:17) breathe forth 
fire and smoke and brimstone, and as for Leviathan (Job 41: 
195): "Out of his mouth go burning lamps, and sparks of fire 
leap out.” 

#83 The connection of the mouth with fire and speech is in- 
dubitable, Another fact to be considered is that the etymological 
dictionaries connect the Indo-European root *bhā with the 
idea of "bright, ‘shining.’ This root is found in Gr. $&o, daira, 

in Olr. bin, ‘white’; and in the G. bohnen, ‘to polish, make 

* But the homonymous root *bhä also signifies ‘speak- 

it is found im Skr. bhan, "to speak; in Armen, ban, 
‘word’; in G, Bann, bannen, ‘to ban, put a spell on’; in Gr. 
deut, Khan, ars, Lat. fé-ri fatum. 

ssi The root la, ‘to sound, to bark,’ occurs in Skr. las ldsati, ‘to 
resound, reverberate,’ and in las lásati, ‘to radiate, shine.’ 

ass A similar archaic fusion of meanings occurs in a certain class 
of Egyptian words derived from the cognate roots ben and bel, 
duplicated into benben and belbel, The original meaning of 
these words was 'to burst forth, emerge, swell, well out, with 
the associated idea of bubbling, boiling, roundness. Belbel, ac 
companied by the obelisk sign, meant a source of light. The 
obelisk itself had several names: teshenu, men, benben, and 
more rarely berber and belbel® The Indo-European root *vel, 
meaning ‘to wave about like fire; occurs in Skr, ulunka, ‘blaze,’ 
Gr. Fae, Att. As, ‘warmth of the sun,‘ Goth. vulan, ‘undu- 
late,’ OHG. and MHG. Walm, ‘warmth.’ ‘The related Indo- 
European root *eélkó, ‘to lighten, glow, occurs in Skr. ulka, 
firebrand,’ Gr. Faxéres, "Vulcan. The same root *vel also 
means ‘to sound’; in Skr. viní, ‘tone, song, music’; Czech volati, 
‘to call. The root *suéno occurs in Skr: svan, sodnati, to sound,’ 
Zend ganaft, Lat. sonare, Olran. semn, Welsh sain, Lat. 
sonus, OE, svinsian. The related root *svénos, ‘noise,’ occurs in 
Ved. sudnas, Lat. sonor, sonorus, A further related root is 
*svonds, Olran. son, ‘word.’ The root *sue(n), locative *svéni, 
dative *sunei, means ‘sun’; in Zend geng (cf. above, *suno, 
9» C Brugsch, Religion und Mythologie der alten Aegypter, pp. sat. and the 
Dictionnaire hiérogyphique. 
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Zend qanañt); Goth. sunma, sunnó.^ Although the stars are 
only perceived by their light, we still talk of the music of the 
spheres and celestial harmony, just as Pythagoras did. Goethe 
opens his “Prologue in Heaven" in the same way: 


‘The daystar, sonorous as of old, 

Goes his predestined way along, 

‘And round his path is thunder rolled, 

While sisterspheres join rival song. 
Again, in Part II: 

Hearken to the storm of hours! 

Ringing out for spirits’ ears 

Now the new-born day appears. 

Gates of rock grind back asunder, 

Phoebus comes with wheels of thunder, 

Light brings tumult in his train. 

‘Drums and trumpets far resounding, 

Dazzling, deafening, dumbfounding, 

A din the ears can scarce sustain, 

Into bells of blossom creep, 

Lie there quietly, as in sleep, 

Into rock and under leaf: 

H it strikes you, you are dealt 


Nor should we forget the verses of Hölderlin: 


Where are you? Drunken with all your glory 
My soul dreams; yer even now I hearken, 

As full of golden tones the radiant sun-youth 
Raica 1k seeing oon che Rear Ue 
To the echoing woods and hills 


‘These images point back to the sun-god Apollo, whose lyre 
marks him out as the divine musician, The fusion of sound, 
4© The word suum might abo be mentioned here, because the swan sings when 
about to die, The swan, eagle, and phoenix occur in alchemy as related symbols. 
“They signify the sun and thus the philosophical gold, CE. also the verse from. 
Heine (ans. by Todhunter) 

‘Asean on the Take sings londy, 

He oars himself to and fo, 

"Then faint and fainter singing, 

Sinks to his grave below. 
Trans. by Wayne, p. 30 

ram. based on MacNeice, p 159. and on unpubl; trans: by Philip Wayne. 
Sunset. [CE trans. by Hamburger, P: 97] 
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speech, light, and fire is expressed in an 
way in the phenomenon of "colour-hearing," i.e., the perception 
of the tonal quality of colours and the chromatic quality of 
musical tones. This leads one to think that there must be a pre- 
conscious identity between them: the two phenomena have 
something in common despite their real differences. It is prob- 
ably no accident that the two most important discoveries which 
distinguish man from all other living beings, namely speech 
and the use of fire, should have a common psychic background, 

Both are products of psychic energy, of libido or mana. In 

Sanskrit there is a term which expresses in all its nuances the 

preconscious situation I have suggested. This is the word tejas, 

and it combines the following meanings: 

. Sharpness, cutting edge. 

r. Fire, brightness, light, ardour, heat, 

j. Healthy appearance, beauty. 

‘The fiery and colour-producing faculty of the human organism 

(located in the bile). 

Strength, energy, vital force. 

Passion, 

; Spiritual and magical power; influence, position, dignity. 

Semen 

23% Tejas, therefore, describes the psychological situation cov- 
ered by the word "libido." It really denotes subjective intensity. 
Anything potent, any content highly charged with energy 
therefore lias a wide range of symbolic meanings. This is obvi 
ous enough in the case of language, which is capable of ex- 
pressing practically anything, But it may not be out of place to 
say a few words about the symbolism of fire. 

210 The Sanskrit word for fire is agnis (Lat. ignis **), personified 
as Agni, the god of fire, a divine mediator (cf. pl. xmb) whose 
symbolism has certain affinities with Christian ideas. 

ao An Iranian name for fire is Nairyosagha, ‘masculine word. 
(C£. the Indian Narasamsa, ‘wish of men. *) Max Müller says 
of Agni: 

Tt was a familiar idea with the Brahmans to look upon the fire both 
as the subject and the object of a sacrifice. The fire embraced the 
(CE Macdonell, Sanskrit Dictionary, p. ti, xy. "las." Eunrons] 
35 Connected with agit, ‘agile Ser Max Müller, Origin end Growth of Religion, 
poss Spiegel, Kränische Altertunskunde, Uh p. 49 
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offering, and was thus a kind of priest; it carried it to the gods, and 
‘was thus a kind of mediator between gods and men. But the fire 
represented also something divine, a god to whom honour was due, 
and thus it became both the subject and the object of the sacrifice. 
Hence the idea that Agni sacrifices himself, that he offers a sacrifice 
to himself, and likewise that he offers himself as a sacrifice.# 


"The affinity between this line of thought and the Christian 
symbol is obvious. Krishna expresses the same idea in the 
Bhagavad Gita: 


Als then God! 
‘The sacrifice is Brahm, the ghee and grain 
Ate Brahm, the fre is Brahm, the flesh it cats. 
s Brahm, and unto Brahm attaineth he 
Who, in such office, meditates on Brahm: 


‘The wise Diotima in Plato's Symposium has a rather differ- 
ent conception of the divine messenger and mediator. She 
teaches Socrates (ch. 23) that Eros is "the intermediary between 
mortals and immortals . . . a mighty daemon, dear Socrates; 
for everything daemonic is the intermediary between God and 
man." His function is to "interpret and convey messages to the 
gods from men and to men from the gods, prayers and sacrifices 
from the one, and commands and rewards from the other, thus 
bridging the gap between them, so that by his mediation the 
universe is at one with itself.” Diotima gives an excellent de- 
scription of Eros: "He is bold and forward and strenuous, al- 
ways devising tricks like a cunning huntsman; he yearns after 
knowledge and is full of resource and is a lover of wisdom all 
his life, a skilful magician, an alchemist, a true sophist, He is 
neither mortal nor immortal; but on one and the same day he 
will live and flourish (when things go well with him), and also 
meet his death; and then come to life again through the force 
of his fathers nature. Yet all that he wins is forever slipping 
away from him.” 4 

Jn the Avesta and in the Vedas, fire is the messenger of the 
gods. In Christian mythology, too, there are points of contact. 


47 Max Müller, Introduction to the Sconce of Religion, pp. 164-65 n. 

46 In Book IV; trans: by Arnold, pp. 5-26. 

0 Symposium sos E, 209 D.- E, trans, by Hamilton, pp. t, modified. 
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with the Agni myth. Daniel g:24f. speaks of the three men 
in the burning fiery furnace: 


‘Then Nebuchadnezzar the king was astonied, and rose up in 
haste, and spake, and said unto his counsellors, Did we not cast three 
‘men bound into che midst of the fire? They answered and said unto. 
the king, True, O king. 

He answered and said, Lo, I see four men loose, walking in the 
midst of the fire, and they have no hurt; and the form of the fourth 
is like the Son of God. 


24 ‘The Biblia pauperum (1471) makes the following comment: 


We read in the third chapter of the book of the prophet Daniel that 
Nabuchodonosor, the King of Babylon, caused three men to be 
placed in a glowing furnace, and that the king came to the furnace 
and locked in, and saw with the three a fourth, who vas like the Son 
of God. The three signify for us the Holy Trinity of the person, and 
the fourth the unity of being. Thus Christ in his transfiguration 
signified the Trinity of the petson and the unity of being. 


a According to this interpretation the legend of the three 
men in the furnace is a magical procedure during which a 
"fourth" is produced. The fiery furnace, like the fiery tripod in 
Faust, is à mothersymbol. From the tripod come Paris and 
Helen, the royal pair of alchemy, and in popular tradition chil- 
dren are baked in the oven. The alchemical athanot, or melting- 
pot, signifies the body, while the alembic or cucurbita, the 
Hermetic vessel, represents the uterus. The "fourth in the fiery 
furnace appears like a son of God made visible in the fire. 
Jehovah himself is a fire, Isaiah 10: 17 (RSV) says of the saviour 
of Israel: "And the light of Israel will become a fire, and his 
Holy One a flame." A hymn of Ephraem the Syrian says of 
Christ: “Thou who art all fire, have pity on me.” This view is 
based on the apocryphal saying of our Lord: “He who is near 
unto me is near unto the fire.” 

25 Agni is the sacrificial flame, the sacrificer and the sacrificed. 
Just as Christ left behind his redeeming blood, a true é4puosor 
Wararlar, in the wine, so Agni is the soma, the holy drink of 


20 The alchemists, fo, were interested in this story and regarded the "fourth as 
the filius philosophorum. Ct Paychology and Alchemy, pp. sas 
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inspiration, the mead of immortality." Soma and fire are iden- 
tical in Vedic literature. The ancient Hindus saw fire both as 
a symbol of Agni and as an emanation of the inner libido-fire, 
and for them the same psychic dynamism was at work in the 
intoxicating drink (“fire-water,” Soma-Agni as rain and fire). 
‘The Vedic definition of soma as “seminal fluid” ® confirms 
this view. The "somatic" significance of Agni has its parallel in 
the Christian interpretation of the Eucharistic Blood as the 
body of Christ. 

#47 Soma is also the “nourishing drink." Its mythological char- 
acteristics coincide with those of fire, and so both are united 
in Agni. The drink of immortality, Amrita, was stirred by the 
Hindu gods like the fire. (PI. xv.) 

48 So far our exposition has been based on the pramantha com- 

ponent of the Agni sacrifice, and we have concerned ourselves 
with only one meaning of the word manthami or mathnami, 
namely with that which expresses the idea of rubbing. But as 
Kuhn has shown, the word can also mean ‘to tear or break off, 
‘to snatch,’ and also ‘to rob.'* In his view this meaning is ap- 
parent even in the early Vedic texts. Legend always conceives 
the discovery of fire as a robbery, and to that extent it is akin to 
the widespread motif of the “treasure hard to attain.” In many 
myths firemaking is something forbidden, a criminal act of 
usurpation which can only be accomplished by cunning or vio- 
lence, but mostly by cunning. The religious laws of the an- 
cient Hindus threatened with severe penalties anyone who 
prepared fire in an incorrect manner. It is the custom in the 
Catholic Church to light a new fire at Easter. So, even in the 
Occident, firemaking is an element in a religious mystery, 
which testifies to its symbolical and ambiguous character. The 
rules of the ritual must be scrupulously observed if it is to have 
its intended magical effect. Generally the rite has a prophylactic, 
apotropaic significance, and when incorrectly performed or used. 
32 This side of Agni points to Dionysus, who exhibits parallels both wich Chri 
tian and with Indian mythology. 
52" Whatever is liquid he created Irom semen, and that is soma," Brih. Up, 
53 The question is whether chis meaning was only a secondary development. Kuhn 
seems to assume this; he says (Mytho. Studien, 1, p. 18); “Dut, together with the 
menning which the oot manth had already developed, there also grew up in the 
Vedas, as a natural development of che procedure, the idea of tearing off or 
plucking” Sé For examples see Frobenius, Des Zeitalter des Sonnengottes 
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may conjure up the very danger it was intended to avert, Speech 
and firemaking represent primitive man’s victory over his 
brutish unconsciousness and subsequently became powerful 
magical devices for overcoming the ever-present "daemonic" 
forces lurking in the unconscious. Both these applications of 
libido require attention, concentration, and inner discipline, 
thereby facilitating a further development of consciousness. On 
the other hand incorrect performance and use of the rite cause 
a retrograde movement of the libido, a regression which 
threatens to reproduce the earlier, instinctual, and unconscious 
state. The danger lies in those well-known "perils of the soul 
a splitting of the personality ("loss of a soul") and reduction of 
consciousness, both of which automatically increase the power 
af the unconscious. The consequences of this are a serious 
danger not only for primitives; in civilized man, too, they may 
give rise to psychic disturbances, states of possession, and paychic 
epidemics. 

The blocking of libido leads to an accumulation of in- 
stinctuality and, in consequence, to excesses aud aberrations of 
all kinds, Among them, sexual disturbances are fairly frequent, 
as we might expect. A particularly instructive example is the 
psychology of incendiarism: incendiarism is really a regressive 
act of firemaking, and in certain cases it is combined with 
masturbation. Schmid * tells of an imbecile peasant youth who 
started numerous fires, On one occasion he aroused suspicion by 
standing in the door of a house with his hands in his trouser- 
pockets, gazing with delight at the conflagration. Later, under 
examination, he admitted that he always masturbated while 
enjoying the spectacle of the fires he had started, 

‘The preparation of fire is an immemorial custom, harmless 
enough in itself, which soon ceased to have anything very mys- 
terious about it, But there was always a tendency to prepare 
fire in a mysterious ceremonial manner on special occasions— 
just as with ritual eating and drinking-and to do it according. 
to prescribed rules from which no one dared to differ. This 
ritual serves to remind us of the original numinosity of fire- 
making, but apart from that it has no practical significance. The 
anamnesis of fire-making is on a level with the recollection of 
the ancestors among primitives and of the gods at a more civi- 
‘8 °Zar Psychologie der Brandstifter," p. Bo. 
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lized stage. From the psychological point of view the ceremony 
has the significance of a meaningful institution, inasmuch as it 
represents a clearly defined procedure for canalizing the libido. 
It has, in fact, the furctional value of a paradigm, and its pur- 
pose is to show us how we should act when the libido gets 
blocked. What we call the “blocking of libido” is, for the primi- 
tive, a hard and concrete fact: his life ceases to flow, things 
lose their glamour, plants, animals, and men no longer prosper. 
‘The ancient Chinese philosophy of the Z Ching devised some 
brilliant images for this state of affairs. Modern man, in the 
same situation, experiences a standstill (“I am stuck"), a loss of 
energy and enjoyment ("the zest—libido—has gone out of life"), 
or à depression. One frequently has to tell the patient what is 
happening to him, for modern man's powers of introspection 
leave much to be desired. If, even today, the new fire is kindled 
at Eastertide, it is in commemoration of the redemptive and 
saving significance of the first fireboring, In this way man 
wrested a secret from nature—the Promethean theft of fire. He 
made himself guilty of an unlawful intervention, incorporating 
a fragment of the age-old unconscious into the darkness of 
his mind, With this theft he appropriated something precious 
and offended against the gods. Anyone who knows the primi- 
tive's fear of innovations and their unforeseen consequences can 
imagine the uncertainty and uneasy conscience which such a 
discovery would arouse, This primordial experience finds an 
echo in the widespread motif of robbery (sun-cattle of 

apples of the Hesperides, herb of immortality), And i 

remembering that in the cult of Diana at Aricia only he could 
become her priest who plucked the golden bough from the 
sacred grove of the goddess. 
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+51 The finest of all symbols of the libido is the human figure, 
conceived as a demon or hero. Here the symbolism leaves the 
objective, material realm of astral and meteorological images 
and takes on human form, changing into a figure who passes 
from joy to sorrow, from sorrow to joy, and, like the sun, now 
stands high at the zenith and now is plunged into darkest night, 
only to rise again in new splendour. Just as the sun, by its own 
motion and in accordance with its own inner law, climbs from 
morn till noon, crosses the meridian and goes its downward way 
towards evening, leaving its radiance behind it, and finally 
plunges into allenveloping night, so man sets his course by 
immutable laws and, his journey over, sinks into darkness, to 
rise again in his children and begin the cycle anew. The syra- 
bolic transition from sun to man is made, and the third 
and last creation of Miss Miller's follows this pattern. She calls 
it "Chiwantopel, A hypnagogic drama,” and gives us the follow- 
ing information concerning its origin: 


After an evening of trouble and anxiety, I had gone to bed at half 
past eleven. I felt restless; unable to sleep although very tired. I had 
the impression of being in a receptive mood. There was no light in 
the room, I closed my eyes, and had the feeling of waiting for some- 
thing that was about to happen. Then I felt a great relaxation come 
over me, and I remained as completely passive as possible. Lines, 
sparks, and spirals of fire passed before my eyes, symptoms of 
nervousness and ocular fatigue, followed by a kaleidoscopic and 
fragmentary review of recent trivial events 


ast The reader will share my regret that we cannot know the 
cause of her worry and anxiety. It would have been of great 


Hence the beautiful name of the sun-hero Gilgamesh, "The Man of Joy and 
Sorrow" in Jensen, Das Gilgamesch Epos. 
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importance for what follows to have information on this point. 
"This gap in our knowledge is the more regrettable because, be- 
tween the first poem (1898) and the fantasy now to be discussed. 
(1902), four whole years have passed. All information is lacking 
Tegarding this period, during which the problem was assuredly 
not slumbering in the unconscious. Maybe this lack has its ad- 
vantages, in that our interest in the general validity of the 
fantasy now struggling to be born is not obscured by any sym- 
pathetic concern for the personal fate of the author. This obv 

ates the difficulty which often prevents the doctor, in his daily 


Fig. ry The first three labours of Heracles 
Classical sarcophagus relief 


work, from turning his eyes away from the wearisome mass of 
petty detail to those wider relationships where every neurotic 
conflict is seen to be part of human fate as a whole, 

"The state of mind depicted by our author is very much like 
that which usually precedes a case of intentional somnambu- 
ism? and has often been described by mediums, A certain 
willingness to give ear to these faint nocturnal voices must be 
there, otherwise these subtle and hardly perceptible inner ex- 
periences will pass unnoticed. We can discern in this listening 
attitude an inward-flowing current of libido, leading towards a 
still invisible and mysterious goal. It is as if the libido had sud- 
denly discovered, in the depths of the unconscious, an object 
which exercises a powerful attraction. As our life is directed 
3 CL the researches of Silberer, “Phantasie und Mythos?" pp. sit 
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‘outwards and does not normally allow of such introversions, we 
have to suppose a rather exceptional condition, for instance a 
Jack of external objects, which forces the individual to seek a 
substitute in his own psyche, It is hard to believe that this 
teeming world is too poor to provide an object for human love 
it offers boundless opportunities to everyone. It is rather the 
inability to love which robs a person of these opportunities. 
‘The world is empty only to him who does not know how to 
direct his libido towards things and people, and to render them 
alive and beautiful. What compels us to create a substitute 
from within ourselves is not an external lack, but our own in- 
ability to include anything outside ourselves in our love. Cer- 
tainly the difficulties and adversities of the struggle for existence 
may oppress us, yet even the worst conditions need not hinder 
Jove; on the contrary, they often spur us on to greater efforts. 
Real difficulties alone will never drive the libido back to the 
point where a neurosis arises, because the conflict which is the 
precondition for every neurosis is lacking, Only a resistance, 
which opposes its obstinate "won't" to the "will," is capable of 
producing a regression that may become the starting-point for a 
pathogenic disturbance. Resistance to loving produces the in- 
ability to love, or else that inability acts as a resistance, Just as 
the libido may be compared to a steady stream pouring its 
‘waters into the world of reality, so a resistance, dynamically 
considered, resembles, not a rock that juts up from the river-bed. 
and causes the stream to Now round it, but a flowing back to 
wards the source. Part of the psyche really wants the external 
‘object, but another part of it strives back to the subjective 
world, where the airy and lightly built palaces of fantasy 
beckon. We can take this dichotomy of the human will, for 
which Bleuler has coined the term “ambitendency," as a con- 
stant factor, bearing in mind that the most primitive motor im- 
pulses arc essentially antithetical, since, even in a simple act like 
stretching, the flexor muscles must be innervated, Normally, 
however, this ambitendency never leads to the inhibition ot 
prevention of the intended act, but is absolutely necessary for 
its coordination and execution. If, from this harmony of deli- 
cately balanced opposites, there should arise any resistance to 
the act, then it must be due to an abnormal plus or minus 
‘See Bleuler, "Zur Theorie des chizophrenen Negativimus" 
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quantity on one side or the other. The resistance springs from 
the intervention of this third factor. This is true also of the 
dichotomy of the will which is the cause of so many human 
problems, The abnormal “third factor” loosens the paired op- 
posites which are normally bound tightly together and makes 
them appear as separate tendencies, as a genuine “won't” and 
“will” that get in each other's way.! Harmony thus turns into 
disharmony. This is not the place to investigate where the un- 
known third factor comes from and what it is. Freud sees the 
Toot complex in the incest problem, since in his view the libido, 
that regresses to the parents produces not only symbols, but 
symptoms and situations that can only be regarded as incestu- 
ous, This is the source of all those incestuous. relationships 
with which mythology swarms. The reason this regression is so 
easy seems to lie in the specific inertia of the libido, which will 
relinquish no object of the past, but would like to hold it fast 
forever. Stripped of its incestuous covering, Nietzsche's "sac- 
rilegious backward grasp” is only a metaphor for a reversion 
to the original passive state where the libido is arrested in the 
objects of childhood. This inertia, as La Rochefoucauld says, 
is also a passion: 


OF all the Passions we are exposed to, none is more concealed from 
our Knowledge than Idleness. It is the most violent, and the most 
mischievous of any, and yet at the same time we are never sensible 
6f its Violence, and the damage we sustain by itis very seldom seen. 
E we consider its Power carefully, it will be found, upon all Oca. 
sions, to reign absolute over all our Sentiments, our Interests, and 
our Pleasures, This isa Remora that can stop the largest Ships, and a 
Calm of worse Consequence in our Affairs, than any Rocks, and 
Storms. The Ease and Quiet of Sloth is a secret Charm upon the 
Soul, to suspend its most eager Pursuits, and shake its most peremp- 
tory Resolutions, In a Word, to give a true image of this Passion, we 
must say that it is a supposed Felicity of the Soul, that makes her 
esie under all her Losses, and supplies the Place of all her Enjoy- 
ments and Advantages 


‘This dangerous passion is what lies hidden beneath the 
hazardous mask of incest, It confronts us in the guise of the 
ACE Krishna's exhortation to the hesitant Arjuna in the Bhagavad Gita: “But 


thou, be free o the pairs of opposites!” (Trans. by Arnald, p. 18) 
La Rochefoucauld, Moral Maxims, No. DLX, p, 190. 
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Terrible Mother (pl. xvi, cf. also pl. xxxvm), and is indeed 
the mother of innumerable evils, not the least of which are 
neurotic disturbances. For out of the miasmas arising from the 
stagnant pools of libido are born those baneful phantasmagorias 
which so veil reality that all adaptation becomes impossible. 
However, we shall not enquire further into the origin of incest 
fantasies; the bare mention of the incest problem must suffice; 
Here we are concerned only with the question whether the re- 
sistance which, in the case of our author, led to a regression, 
signifies a conscious external difficulty or not. If it were an ex- 
ternal difficulty, then the libido would be violently dammed 
back, and would produce a flood of fantasies which could best 
be described as plans to overcome the obstacle: ideas that toy 
with solutions, perhaps even some hard thinking which might 
lead to anything rather than a hypnagogic poem. The passive 
state described above does not fit in with the idea of an external 
obstacle, but, through its very acquiescence, points to a tendency 
that scorns real sohitions and prefers a fantastic substitute. In 
the last resort, therefore, we must be dealing with an internal 
conflict, somewhat after the style of those earlier experiences 
which resulted in the first two unconscious creations. We are 
thus forced to conclude that the external object simply cannot 
be loved, because an overwhelming proportion of the libido 
prefers an internal object that rises up from the unconscious as 
a substitute for the missing reality. 

The visionary phenomena produced by the first stage of 
introversion can be classed among the well-known symptoms? 
of hypnagogic vision. They provide the basis for the actual 
visions or "sell-perceptions" of the libido in the form of symbols. 

Miss Miller continues: 


‘Then an impression that something was on the point of being com- 
municated to me. It seemed as if these words were repeating them- 
selves in me~"Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth — Open thou 

‘This passage describes the underlying intention very clearly; 
the word “communication” (communiqué) is actually a com- 
mon expression in mediumistic circles, The Biblical words con- 
CE. the following chapters 
TCE Müller, Cher die phantastischen Gevehtercheinungen. 
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tain an invocation or "prayer," that is, a wish addressed to God, 
à concentration of libido on the God-image. The prayer refers 
to Samuel 3: ilL, where Samuel was called three times by God 
during the night, but thought it was Eli calling him, until Eli 
told him that it was God, and that if he was called again, he 
should answer; “Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth," The 
dreamer uses these words in the opposite sense, in order to direct. 
her wishes, her libido, into the depths of the unconscious. 

We know that however much individuals differ from one 
another in the content of their conscious minds, they become all 
the more alike when regarded from the standpoint of the un- 
conscious. The psychotherapist cannot fail to be impressed 
when he realizes how uniform the unconscious images are de- 
spite their surface richness. Differences only arise through indi- 
viduation-a fact which provides the psychological justification 
for an essential portion of the philosophies of Schopenhauer, 
Carus, and von Hartmann, whose views have as their psychic 
basis the obvious uniformity of the unconscious. The uncon- 
scious consists, among other things, of remnants of the undiffer- 
entiated archaic psyche, including its animal stages. The 
reactions and products of the animal psyche have a uniformity 
and constancy of which we seem able to discover only sporadic 
traces in man. Man seems to us far more individual than the 
animals, This may pethaps be a delusion, since we have in us 
a convenient tendency to discern differences mainly in the 
things which interest us. Psychological adaptation makes this 
inevitable, for without the minute differentiation of impres 
sions all adaptation would be impossible. So strong is this 
tendency that we have, in fact, the greatest difficulty in recog- 
nizing the common connection between the things we have to 
do with in everyday life, Te is much easier to recognize the con- 
nection in things that are remote from us. For instance, it is 
almost impossible for a European to distinguish at first between, 
the faces in a Chinese crowd, although the Chinese have just as 
individual a physiognomy as we Europeans; but what their faces 
have in common is much mote evident to the outsider than 
their individual differences, If we live among the Chinese, the 
impression of uniformity gradually disappears, and in the end 
they too become individuals. Individuality is one of those con- 
ditioned factors which are greatly overrated on account of their 
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practical importance; it does not come into the category of those 
selfevident, universal truths upon which a science must be 
founded, The individual content of consciousness is therefore 
the most unfavourable object imaginable for psychology, pre- 
cisely because it has differentiated the universal to the point of 
unrecognizability. The essence of conscious processes is adapta- 
tion, which takes place in a series of particulars, The uncon- 
scious, on the other hand, is universal: it not only binds 
individuals together into a nation or race, but unites them with 
the men of the past and with their psychology. Thus, by reason 
of its supraindividual universality,’ the unconscious is the 
prime object of any real psychology that claims to be more 
than psychophysi 

xa Man as an individual is a very suspicious phenomenon 
whose right to exist could be questioned by the biologist, since 
from that point of view he is significant only as a collective 
creature or as a particle in the mass. The cultural point of view 
gives man a meaning apart from the mass, and this, in the course 
of centuries, led to the development of personality and the cult 
of the hero. The efforts of rationalistic theology to preserve the 
‘personal Jesus as the last and most precious remnant of a divin- 
ity whom we are no longer capable of imagining, are quite in 
Keeping with this tendency. In this respect the Catholic Church 
proved more adaptable, since she met the universal need for a 
visible hero by recognizing God's vicar upon earth. The con- 
crete reality of religious figures assists the canalization of 
libido into the equivalent symbols, provided that the worship 
of them does not get stuck at the outward object. But even if it 
does, it at least remains bound to the representative human 
figure and loses its original primitive form, even though it does 
not attain the desired symbolic form. This need for a visible 
reality has been secretly preserved in a certain personalistic 
brand of Protestant theology which insists on the historical 
Jesus. Not that men have ever loved the visible God: they do 
not love him for what he appears to be, a mere man, because 
if the pious want to love humanity they have only to turn to 
their neighbours or their enemies, The religious figure cannot 
bea mere man, for it has to represent what it actually is, namely 
the totality of all those primordial images which express the 
In my aer works, I therefore speak of the "ollecóve* unconscious. 
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xtraordinarily potent,” always and everywhere. What we seek 
in visible human form is not man, but the superman, the hero 
or god, that quasi-human being who symbolizes the ideas, 
forms, and forces which grip and mould the soul. These, so far 
as psychological experience is concerned, are the archetypal 
contents of the (collective) unconscious, the archaic heritage of 
humanity, the legacy left behind by all differentiation and de- 
velopment and bestowed upon all men like sunlight and air. 
But in loving this inheritance they love that which is common 
to all; they turn back to the mother of humanity, to the psyche, 
which was before consciousness existed, and in this way they 
make contact with the source and regain something of that mys- 
terious and irresistible power which comes from the feeling of 
being part of the whole. It is the problem of Antacus, who could 
only keep his giant strength through contact with mother earth. 
This temporary withdrawal into oneself seems, within certain 
limits, to have a favourable effect upon the psychic well-being 
of the individual, As one would expect, the two fundamental 
mechanisms of the psyche, extraversion and introversion,are also. 
toa large extent the normal and appropriate ways of reacting 
to complexes-extraversion as a means of escaping from the 
complex into reality, inttoversion as a means of detaching one- 
self from external reality through the complex. 

‘The story in I Samuel g: (ft. illustrates how the libido can 
be directed inwards: the invocation expresses this introversion, 
and the explicit expectation that God will speak empties the 
conscious mind of activity and transfers it to the divine being 
eonstellated by the invocation, who, from the empirical point 
of view, must be regarded as a primordial image. It is a fact of 
experience that all archetypal contents have a certain autonomy, 
since they appear spontaneously and can often exercise an over- 
whelming compulsion, There is, therefore, nothing intrinsically 
absurd about the expectation that "God" will take over the 
activity and spontaneity of the conscious mind, for the primor- 
dial images are quite capable of doing precisely this, 

Now that we have informed ourselves of the general pur- 
pose of the prayer, we are prepared to hear more about the 
visions of our dreamer. After the prayer, “the head of a sphinx 
in an Egyptian setting” appeared, only to disappear again im- 
mediately alter. At this point the dreamer was disturbed, and 
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woke up for a moment. The vision recalls the fantasy of the 
Egyptian statue mentioned in the beginning, whose rigid ges- 
ture is entirely in place here as a functional phenomenon, the 
light stages of hypnosis being technically known as "engourdisse- 
ment" (stiffening). The word "sphinx" suggests “riddle,” an 
enigmatic creature who propounds riddles, like the Sphinx of 
Oedipus, and stands on the threshold of one's fate as though 
symbolically announcing the inevitable. The Sphinx is a semi- 
theriomorphic representation of the mother-imago, or rather 
of the Terrible Mother, who has left numerous traces in mythol- 
ogy: I shall be told that nothing except the word "Sphinx" 
justifies our allusion to the Sphinx of Oedipus. But, in the 
absence of any context, an individual interpretation of the 
vision is impossible. The "Egyptian" fantasy hinted at in Part I 
(par. ga) is far too vague to be used here. Therefore, in order 
to understand the vision at all, we have to turn boldly to the 
ethnological material, on the assumption that the unconscious 
coins its symbols today in much the same way as it did in the 
remote past. With regard to the Sphinx, I would remind the 
reader of what I said in Part I (par. 24) about theriomorphic 
representations of the libido. (CF. pl. 1va.) They are well known 
to the doctor from the dreams and fantasies of his patients, 
where instinct is often represented as a bull, horse, dog, etc. 
One of my patients, who had questionable relations with 
women, and who began the treatment with the fear that I 
would forbid him his adventures, dreamt that I had very skil- 
fully speared a strange animal, half pig, half crocodile, to the 
wall. Dreams are full of these theriomorphic representations of 
libido. Hybrids and monsters, like the one found here, are not 
at all infrequent. Bertschinger * has given us a series of illustra- 
tions in which the lower (animal) half in particular is repre- 
sented theriomorphically. The libido so represented is the 
"animal" instinct that has got repressed, In the above-men- 
^ Tlusierte Halluzinationen,” pp. Sf, 

In the Middle Ages, the sphinx was regarded as an “emblem” of pleasure 
Thus Andrea Alciati says in his Emblemata (p. Bot) that the sphinx signifies 
"eorporis voluptas, primo quidem aspettu Dlandiens, sed asperrima, tristique, 
Postquam gustaveis. De qua sic... meretricis ardor egregiis juvenes sevoct 
a studiis" (the pleasure of the body, attractive indeed at frst sight, but very 
iter and sad after you have tasted ft, And . . . [name corrupt) says this about 
its the love of whores Iures young men away fom lofty studies) 
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tioned case, one asks oneself in some bewilderment where the 
repression can lie in such a man, since he obviously lives out his 
instincts as much as possible. But we must remember that sex 
is not the only instinct, nor can instinet be identified outright 
with sex. Tt is therefore conceivable that my patient was damag- 
ing his instinct precisely through his manifest lack of sexual 
repression. His fear of my imposing some medical prohibition 
on him is reflected a little too faithfully in the dream for the 
latter to be altogether above suspicion. Dreams which repeat 
the real situation too emphatically, or insist too plainly on 
some anticipated reality, are making use of conscious contents 
as a means of expression. His dream is really expressing a 
projection: he projects the killing of the animal on to the doc 
tor. That is the way it appears to him, because he does not know. 
that he himself is injuring his instinct, The pointed instrument 
generally means the needle of the intellect, with which insects 
are pinned down and classified, He has "modern" ideas about 
sex, and does not know that he has an unconscious fear of my 
taking his pet theories away from him. This possibility is rightly 
feared, for if it were not in him he would hardly haye had this 
dream. Thus the theriomorphic symbols always refer to uncon- 
scious manifestations of libido, 

sz There are two main reasons why these instinctual impulses 
are unconscious: the first is the general unconsciousness which 
we all share to a greater or less degree; the other is a secondary 
unconsciousness due to the repression of incompatible contents, 
"This is not a cause, but rather a symptom, of a neurotic attitude 
which prefers to overlook unpleasant facts, and unhesitatingly 
risks a whole chain of pathological symptoms for the sake of 
some small advantage in the present. 

363 Repression, as we have seen, is not directed solely against 
sexuality, but against the instincts in general, which are the 
vital foundations, the laws governing all life. The regression 
caused by repressing the instincts always leads back to the 
psychic past, and consequently to the phase of childhood where 
the decisive factors appear to be, and sometimes actually are, 
the parents. But the inborn instincts of the child play a distinct 
role aside from the parents, as can be seen from the fact that 
the parents do not exercise a uniform influence on their chil- 
dren, who each react to them in a different way. They must, 
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therefore, possess individual determinants, Yet, to the empty 
consciousness of the child, it must seem as if all the determining 
influences came from outside, becanse children cannot dis 
tinguish their own instincts from the influence and will of their 
parents, This lack of discrimination in the child makes it possi- 
ble for the animals which represent the instincts to appear at 
the same time as attributes of the parents, and for the parents 
to appear in animal form, the father as a bull, the mother as a 
cow (cl. pl. ta), and so on. 

JE the regression goes still further back, beyond the phase 
‘of childhood to the preconscious, prenatal phase, then arche- 
iypal images appear, no longer connected with the individ- 
ual's memories, but belonging to the stock of inherited possi- 
bilities of representation that are born anew in every individual, 
Tt is from them that there arise those images of "divine" beings, 
part animal, part human. The guise in which these figures ap- 
pear depends on the attitude of the conscious mind: if it is nega- 
tive towards the unconscious, the animals will be frightening: 
if positive, they appear as the “helpful animals" of fairytale and 
legend)? Tt frequently happens that if the attitude towards the 
parents is too affectionate and too dependent, it is compensated 
in dreams by frightening animals, who represent the parents 
just as much as the helpful animals did. The Sphinx is a fear- 
animal of this kind and still shows clear traces of a mother 
derivative, In the Oedipus legend the Sphinx was sent by Hera, 
who hated Thebes on account of the birth of Bacchus, Oedipus, 
thinking he had overcome the Sphinx sent by the mother- 
goddess merely because he had solved her childishly simple 
riddle, fell a victim to matriarchal incest and had to marry 
 Jocasta, his mother, for the throne and the hand of the widowed 
‘queen belonged to him who freed the land from the plague of 
the Sphinx. This had all those tragic consequences which could 
easily have been avoided if only Oedipus had been sufliciently 
intimidated by the frightening appearance of the "terrible" or 
"devouring" Mother whom the Sphinx personified. (Cf. pls. xvi, 
xii.) He was far indeed from the philosophical wonderment 


11 The motif of the “helpful animali” may alio be connected with the parental 
imago. 

22 For relevant case material, see Gerhard Adler, Studies in Analytical Psychol- 
p 
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of Faust: "The Mothers, the Mothers, it has a wondrous sound!” 
Little did he know that the riddle of the Sphinx can never be 
solved merely by the wit of man. 

*%5 The genealogy of the Sphinx has manifold connections with 
the problem touched upon here: she was a daughter of Echidna, 
a monster with the top half of a beautiful maiden, and hideous 
serpent below. This double being corresponds to the mother- 
imago: above, the lovely and attractive human half; below, the 
horrible animal half, changed into a fear-animal by the incest. 
prohibition? Echidna was born of the All-Mather, Mother 
Earth, Gaia, who conceived her with Tartarus, the personifica- 
tion of the underworld. Echidna herself was the mother of all 
terrors, of the Chimera, Scylla, the Gorgon (pl. xrvb), of fright- 
ful Cerberus, of the Nemean lion, and of the eagle that de- 
voured the liver of Prometheus. She also gave birth to a 
number of dragons, One of her sons was Orthrus, the dog of 
the monster Geryon, who was slain by Heracles. With this dog, 
her own son, Echidna incestuously begat the Sphinx. This 
should be sufficient to characterize the complex whose symbol 
is the Sphinx. It is evident that a factor of such magnitude 
cannot be disposed of by solving a childish riddle. The riddle 
was, in fact, the trap which the Sphinx laid for the unwary 
wanderer, Overestimating his intellect in a typically masculine 
way, Oedipus walked right into it, and all unknowingly com- 
mitted the crime of incest. The riddle of the Sphinx was herself 
=the terrible mother-imago, which Oedipus would not take as 
a warning. 

SW If, in spite of the lack of subjective material, we may venture 
an inference concerning the sphinx symbol in the case of Miss 
Miller, we may perhaps say that its meaning for her is approxi- 
mately the same as it was for Oedipus, even though Oedipus 
was a man, We would almost expect a masculine sphinx, and as 
a matter of fact there are masculine as well as feminine sphinxes 
in Egypt. This may have been known to Mist Miller. (The 
Sphinx of Thebes was undoubtedly feminine.) IE our expecta 
tions are correct, it would have to be a masculine monster, 
because the danger for a woman comes not from the mother, 
but from the father. We shall leave this question undecided for 
the moment, and turn hack to the facts. After Miss Miller had 
In Hellenistic syncretism, the Echidna became a culteymbol of mother Tsis, 
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concentrated her thoughts again, the vision continued as fol- 
lows: 


Suddenly, the apparition of an Atec, complete in every detail: 
hand open, with large fingers, head in profile, armoured, with a 
head-dress resembling the plumed crests of the American Indians, 
etc. The whole is somewhat suggestive of the carvings on Mexican 
‘monuments, 


Our conjecture that a masculine figure was hidden in the 
Sphinx is now confirmed. The Aztec is a primitive Indian, or 
rather a primitive American. On the personal level he repre- 
sents the primitive side of the father, since Miss Miller was an 
American, I have frequently observed in the analysis of Amer- 
icans that the inferior side of the personality, the "shadow," !* 
is represented by a Negto ot an Indian, whereas in the dream 
of a European it would be represented by a somewhat shady 
individual of his own kind. These representatives of the so- 
called “lower races" stand for the inferior personality compo- 
nent of the man. But Miss Miller is a woman. Therefore her 
shadow would have to be a feminine figure. But what we have 
here is a masculine figure which, in view of the role it plays in 
the Miller fantasies, must be regarded as a personification of 
the masculine component of the woman's personality, (Cf. pl. 
xvi.) In my later writings I have called this personification the 
“animus.” 9 

‘The details of this vision are worth going into, because there 
are several things to be noticed. The head-dress of eagle's 
feathers has a magical significance. The Indian takes on some- 
thing of the sun-like nature of this bird when he adorns him- 
self with its feathers, just as he assimilates the courage ar 
strength of his enemy when he eats the latter's heart or takes h 
scalp. At the same time the feather crest is a crown which is 
equivalent to the rays of the sun. (Pl. xxi.) The importance of 
the sun identification was made clear in Part I. Further proof 
of this is furnished not only by innumerable ancient customs, 
but by equally ancient religious figures of speech, as in the Wis 


147To the extent that the shadow is unconscious it corresponds to the concept of 
he "personal uneamcious.” CE. "On the Psychology of the Unconscious.” Two 
Encys, par. 105. 
35 CL Emma Jung, "Ein Beitrag zum Problem des Animus." pp, 2968, 
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dom of Solomon 5:16: "Therefore shall they receive ,. . a 
beautiful crown from the Lord's hand,” There are countless 
other passages of this kind in the Bible. A hymn by J. L. K. 
Allendorf says of the soul: 


"The soul is freed from all care and pain. 
And in dying it has come 

"To the crown of joy; she stands as bride and queen 
In the glitter of eternal splendour, 

At the side of the great king. 


Te [the soul] sees a clear countenance [sun]: 
His [the sun's] joyful loving nature 

Now restores it through and through: 

Ir is a light in his light, 

Now the child can see the father, 

He feels the gentle emotion of love. 

Now he can understand the word of Jesus, 
He himself, the father, has loved you. 
An unfathomable sca of benefis, 

An abyss of eternal waves of blessing 

Ts disclosed to the enlightened spirit: 

He beholds the countenance of God, 
‘And knows what signifies the inheritor 
OI God in light and the co-heir of Christ 
‘The feeble body rests on the earth: 

Jt sleeps until Jesus awakens it 

"Then will the dust become the sun, 
Which now is covered by the dark cavern: 
‘Then shall we come together 

With all the pious, who knows how soon, 
And will be for eternity with the Lord f 


4% Another hymn, by Laurentius Laurentii (1660-1722), says: 


To the bride, because she conquers, 
Now is given the eternal crown.it 


26 Bunsen, Gebeibuch, No: oi, p.78. (AM trans, in the Hinkle (1916) edn] The 
crown also plays a role in alchemy, perhaps as a result of cabalistic influence. (Cl 
the compilation by Goodenough, "he Crown of Victory in Judaism." pp. 130E) 
‘The hermaphrodite is generally represented as crownes (pl. vit). I have put 
together the alchemical material on the crown in my Mysterium Coniunctionis. 
17 Bunsen, No. 494, p. 371- 
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x0 In a hymn by G. W. Sacer (1635-99) we find the passage: 


Adorn my coffin with garlanda 
ust as a conqueror is adorned, 
From those springs of heaven, 
My soul has attained 

‘The eternally green crown: 
‘The true glory of victory, 
Coming from the son of God 
Who has so cared for met 


sn Special importance seems to attach to the hand, which is 
described as "open," with "large" fingers, It is rather odd that 
the accent should fall on the hand, as one would rather have 
expected a description of the face and its expression. It is well 
Known that the gesture of the hand is significant; unfortunately, 
further details are lacking here. Nevertheless, we might men- 
tion a parallel fantasy which also concerns the hand: a patient 
in a hypnagogic condition saw his mother painted on a wall, 
like a mural in a Byzantine church. She held one hand up, wide 
‘open, with splayed fingers. The fingers were very large, swollen 
at the ends into knobs, each surrounded by a small halo, The 
immediate association with this image was the fingers of a frog 
with suckers at the ends; then the resemblance to a phallus, 
The antiquated setting of the mother-image is also important. 
Presumably the hand in this fantasy had a spermatic and crea- 
tive significance. This interpretation is borne out by other 
fantasies of the same patient: he saw what looked like a sky- 
rocket going up from his mother's hand, which on closer 
spection proved to be a shining bird with golden wings-a 
golden pheasant, it then occurred to him. We have seen in the 
Tast chapter that the hand actually has a phallic meaning, and 
that it plays a corresponding role in the production of fire, Fire 
is bored with the hand; therefore fire comes from the hand; and 
‘Agni, fire, was worshipped as a golden-winged bird." 

am Miss Miller says of the Aztec: "In my childhood I was par- 
ticularly interested in Aztec remains and in the history of Peru 
and the Incas.” Unfortunately, she tells us nothing more in this 
connection. We can, however, conclude from the sudden ap- 


34 fid, No. fya, p. 348 [As tros. in the Hinkle (1916) edo] 
29 In popular German speech, incendiariem i called "putting a red cock on the 
soot" 
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pearance of the Aztec that the unconscious was willing to let 
itself be impressed by her reading, presumably because this 
material had a natural affinity with her unconscious contents 
or was able to give them satisfactory expression. Just as we 
surmised an aspect of the mother in the Sphinx, so the Aztec 
is probably an aspect of the father, The mother’s influence is 
mainly on the Eros of her son, therefore it was only logical 
that Oedipus should end up by marrying his mother. But 
the father exerts his influence on the mind or spirit of his 
daughter—on her “Logos.” This he does by increasing her in- 
tellectuality, often to a pathological degree which in my later 
writings I have described as "animus possession." These spirit- 
ual influences played a not unimportant part in the personal 
history of our author and, as I pointed out in the Foreword to 
the second edition of this volume, finally led to insanity, Al- 
though the Aztec is a masculine figure and thus clearly betrays 
the influence of the father, it was the feminine Sphinx that 
came first, In an American girl this might conceivably point 
to the preponderance of the feminine element. Mother com- 
plexes are extremely common in America and often very pro- 
nounced, probably because of the strong maternal influence in 
the home and the social position of women generally. The fact 
that more than half the capital in America is in women's hands 
gives one something to think about, As a result of this condi- 
tioning many American women develop their masculine side, 
which is then compensated in the unconscious by an exquisitely 
feminine instinct, aptly symbolized by a Sphinx. 

"The figure of the Aztec appears with all its "heroic" quali- 
ties: it represents the masculine ideal for the primitive, female 
side of our author, We have already met this ideal in the Italian. 
naval officer, who "so softly and silently vanished away." 
‘Though, in certain respects, he came up to the unconscious 
ideal that floated before Miss Miller, he was not able to com- 
pete with this rival because he lacked the mysterious charm of 
the “demon lover,” of the angel who takes a tender interest in 
the daughters of men, as angels sometimes seem inclined to do. 
(Hence the rule that women must cover up their hair in church, 
where the angels hover near!) We now understand what it was 
that turned against the naval officer: it was Miss Miller's spirit- 
uality, which, personified as the Aztec, was far too exalted for 
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her ever to find a lover among mortal men. However reasonable 
and unexacting the conscious attitude may be in such a case, it 
will not have the slightest effect on the patient's unconscious 
expectations, Even after the greatest difficulties and resistances 
have been overcome, and a so-called normal marriage is made, 
she will only discover later on what the unconscious wants, and 
this will assert itself either as a change of life style or as a 
neurosis or even a psychosis. 

After this vision Miss Miller felt that a name was forming 
itself in her “bit by bit,” a name that seemed to belong to this 
Aztec, who was the "son of an Inca of Peru." The name was 
"Chi-wan-to pel." 9 The author says that it was somehow con- 
nected with her reminiscences. The act of naming is, like bap- 
tism, extremely important as regards the creation of personality, 
for a magical power has been attributed to the name since time 
immemorial. To know the secret name of a person is to have 
power over him. A well-known example of this is the tale of 
Rumpelstiliskin. In an Egyptian myth, Isis permanently robs 
the sun-god Ra of his power by compelling him to tell her his 
teal name. Therefore, to give a name means to give power, to 
invest with a definite personality or soul. Here the author re- 
marked that the name reminded her very much of “Popo- 
catepetl,” which as we all know belongs to the unforgettable 
memories of our schooldays and, much to the indignation of 
patients under analysis, occasionally turns up in a dream or 


291m the mystery religion, there is no doubt about the identity of the divine 
hero with the celebrant, A prayer addrened to Hermes sys: oho b aat trè 
vl yä at sad diro Ii yàp du rM us (For you are 1 and 1 
Sm you your name i mine amd my mame i ours for Tam your Image), Kenyon 
Greek Papyri in the Brith Museum, p. 110, Pap. CXXIL, s698; cited in 
Dieterich, Mithrasliturgie, p. 97. The hero ax à bidoinage i aptly portrayed 
in the bead of Dionys in Leiden (Roscher, Lexikon, 1, 1138). where the hair 
is (inte up like a flame. CE Isaiah 10:17 (RSV): "The light of Draci wil be 
Some a fre, and hie Holy One a fame" Firmieus Mateus (De erroe, XIX) 
"epos that the god was greeted d the “bridegroom” and the "new Tigh" He 
quotes (he saying role xe muß nee sor dor (Hail, bridegroom, Ball, new 
Tight), and contrare it with the Chritan: "Nullum aput te lumen est, nec est 
aliqui qui sponsus mereatur audire: num lumen ext, unus est sponsus Nominum 
horum gratiam Christus accepit" (No light is with You, nor i there anyone who 
deserves the name o bridegroom: there i only one light, one bridegroom. The 
grace ot these titles s reserved to Chis). 
$ Hence the old custom o giving children the names o saints- 
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association. Although one might hesitate to regard this school- 
boy joke as of psychological importance, one must nevertheless 
inquire into the reasons for its existence, One must also ask: 
Why is it always Popocatepetl and not the neighbouring Ixtac- 
cihuatl, or the even higher and more beautiful Orizaba? The 
latter is a nicer name and is far easier to pronounce. Popo- 
catepetl, however, is impressive precisely because of its onoma- 
topoeic name. In English the onomatopoeia that comes to mind 
is pop or pop-gun; in German and French, the words Hinter- 
pommern, Pumpernickel, Bombe, petarde (le pet = fatus). The 
German word Popo, ‘posterior,’ does not exist in English, 
but on the other hand to break wind is sometimes called fo 
pop or to poop, and the act of defecation is commonly known 
as to poop or to poo-poo in childish speech. A jocular name 
for the posterior is bum. (Poop also means the rear end of a 
ship.) In French, pouf! is onomatopoeic; pouffer, ‘explode,’ la 
poupe, ‘poop of a ship; le poupard, "baby in arms, la poupée, 
‘doll.’ Poupon is a pet name for a chubbychecked child, In 
Dutch, pop is ‘doll’; in Latin, puppis means poop of a ship, 
though Plautus uses it jokingly for the backside of the body: 
pupus, ‘child,’ pupula, ‘girl, little doll’ The Greek orsitu 
denotes a smacking, snapping, or blowing noise. It is used of 
Kissing, but also (in Theocritus) of the subsidiary noises con- 
nected with flute-playing. 

75 — One of my patients, in his boyhood, always associated the 
act of defecation with the fantasy that his posterior was a vol- 
cano in full eruption, with violent explosions of gas and gush- 
ings forth of lava. The words for the elemental occurrences of 
mature are not, as a rule, very poetical: one thinks of a beautiful 
phenomenon like the meteor, which in German is called 
"Sternschnuppe" (smouldering wick of a star, which is “snuffed” 
out), Certain South American Indians call it “piss of the stars." 
‘The Voile de la Vierge waterfall in the Valais, famous for its 
beauty, has only recently been called by this poetic name. For- 
merly it was known as the Pissevache. One takes the name from 
the nearest source. 


Ei [The term is reported from the United States, In a popular song. "Feet Up, 
Pat Him on the Popo,” copyright 1952, a baby ix being playfully patted on the 
buttocks The term is said to occur in American Southern dialect and appears to 
be unrelated to Gesman.—nrroxs] 
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378 Itscems very puzzling at first why the figure of Chiwantopel, 
whom Miss Miller awaited with positively mystical expectation 
and whom she herself compared, in a note, to a mediumisic 
control, should get into such a disreputable neighbourhood that 
bis very essence—his name—appears to be bound up with those 
out-of-the-way regions of the body, In order to understand this, 
we have to realize that when something is produced from the 
unconscious, the first thing to come up is the infantile material 
that has long been lost to memory. We have, therefore, to adopt. 
the point of view of that time, when this material was still on 
the surface, So if a much venerated object is related by the un- 
conscious to the anal region, we have to conclude that this is a 
way of expressing respect and attention, such as the child feels 
for these forbidden functions, Naturally traces of this infantile 
interest still linger on in the adult. The only question is 
Whether this interest corresponds to the psychology of the child. 
Before we attempt to answer this question, it must be said at 
once that the anal region is very closely connected with venera- 
tion, An Oriental fairy-tale relates that the Crusaders used to 
anoint themselves with the excrement of the Pope in order to 
make themselves more formidable. One of my patients, who had 
a special veneration for her father, had a fantasy in which she 
saw her father sitting on a commode in a dignified manner, 
while people filed past greeting him cffusively. We might also 
mention the intimate connection between excrement and 
gold: # the lowest value allies itself to the highest. The alche- 
mists sought their prima materia in excrement, one of the 
arcane substances from which it was hoped that the mystic 
figure of the filius philosophorum would emerge ("in stercore. 
invenitur"). A very religiously broughtup young patient once 
dreamt that she saw the Crucifix formed of excrement on the 
bottom of a blue-lowered chamber-pot. The contrast is so enor- 
mous that one can only assume that the valuations of child- 
hood are totally different from ours. And so, indeed, they are. 


33 De Gubernatis (Zoological Mythology) says that dung and gold are always asso- 
‘dated in folklore, and Freud telle us the sume thing on the basis of his pey- 
hologial experience. Grimm reports the following magical practice: "IE you 
want money in the house all the year round, you must eat lentis on New Year's 
Day.” This singular association is very simply explained by the indigestibility of 
Jentils, which reappear in the form of coins. In this manner one defecates money. 
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7 


Children bring to the act of defecation and its products an in- 
terest * such as is later evinced only by the hypochondriac, We 
can only begin to understand this interest when we realize that 
the young child connects defecation with a theory. of propaga- 
tion. This puts a somewhat different complexion on the matter. 
‘The child thinks: that is how things are produced, how they 
“come out.” 

‘The same child on whom I reported in my "Psychic Con- 
flicts in a Child” and who had a well-developed anal birth 
theory, like Freud's "Little Hans," * later contracted the habit 
of sitting for hours on the toilet. On one occasion her father, 
growing impatient, went to the toilet and called: “Come out at 
once! Whatever are you doing?” Whereupon the answer came 
from within: "I'm doing a little cart and two ponies!" So the 
child was "making" a little cart and two ponies, things she par- 
ticularly wanted at that moment. In this way one can make 
whatever one wishes. The child wishes passionately for a doll 
or, at heart, for a real baby—that is, she is practising for her 
future biological task; and in exactly the seme way that things 
in general are produced, she makes the "doll" that stands for 
the baby and all her other wishes. From a patient I got a parallel 
fantasy dating from her childhood: in the toilet there was a 
crack in the wall, and she used to imagine that a fairy would 
come out of this crack and give her everything she wished for. 
‘The toilet is well known as the place of dreams where much is 
created that would later be considered unworthy of this place 
of origin. Lombroso recounts a pathological fantasy of two in- 
sane artists, which is relevant here: 


Each of them thought he was God Almighty and the ruler of the 
universe, They created or produced the world by making it come 
forth trom the rectum, like a bird's egg from the oviduct (or cloaca), 
One of these artists was gifted with real artistic sense, He painted a 
picture of himself in the act of creation: the world came forth from 
his anus, his member was in full erection, he was naked, surrounded 
by women and by all the insignia of his powera? 

A French peaking father, who naturally denied that his child had any such 
eres, nevestheles mentioned that whenever the child spoke of "eacao™ 
(coea) he always added "li (bed), meaning "eacaau lit?” 

8 Psycie Conflicts In a Child." CE sho Freud, “Analyss of a Phobia in a 
Five-year-old Boy. a0 See the etymological connections given above. 
39 Lombroso, Genio e Fella, p. ia. 
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#78 Itwasonly after I realized these connections that an observa- 
tion I made many years ago, which kept on bothering me 
because 1 had never rightly understood it, finally became clear 
to me, The patient was an educated woman who was separated. 
from her husband and child under tragic circumstances and 
taken to an asylum. She exhibited a typical apathy and slovenli- 
ness which were considered due to "affective deterioration." As 
T rather doubted this deterioration and was inclined to regard 
it more as a secondary phenomenon, I took great pains to find 
out how I could get at the blocked source of affect. Finally, 
after more than three hours’ hard work, I hit upon a train of 
thought that suddenly produced a violent outburst of affect in 
the patient. Complete affective rapport was instantly estab- 
lished, This happened in the morning, and when I returned at 
the appointed time in the evening to see her in the ward, she 
had smeared herself with excrement from head to foot for my 
reception, and cried out laughingly: "How do you like me 
now?" She had never done this before; it was obviously a 
gesture intended for my benefit. The impression it made on 
me was so powerful that for years afterwards I was convinced 
of the affective deterioration of such cases. In reality this cere- 
mony of welcome was a drastic attempt to ward off the transfer- 
ence—in so far as the patient acted as an adult. But in so far 
as she acted on the level of regressive infantilism, the ceremony 
denoted an outburst of positive feeling. Hence the equivocal 
"Do you like me now?" 

279 The birth of Chiwantopel from Popocatepetl therefore 
means: “I make, produce, invent him out of myself.” It is the 
creation or birth of man by the infantile route. ‘The first men 
were made from carth or clay. The Latin [utum, which really 
means "mud, also had the metaphorical meaning of ‘filth’ 
Plautus even uses it as a term of abuse, something like "You 
scum!" The idea of anal birth recalls the motif of throwing 
something behind one. A well-known example of this is the 
story of Deucalion and Pyrrha, the sole survivors of the Flood, 
who were told by the oracle to throw behind them the bones of 
the Great Mother. They thereupon threw stones behind them, 
from which mankind sprang. There is a similar legend that the 
Dactyls sprang from the dust which the nymph Anchiale threw 
behind her. In this connection one thinks of the humorous sig: 
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nificance that attaches to anal products: in popular humour 
excrement is often regarded as a monument o souvenir (which 
in the case of criminals plays an important part in the form of 
the grumus merdae). Everyone knows the joke about the man 
who wandered through labyrinthine passages looking for a 
hidden treasure, and who, after shedding all his clothing, de- 
posited an excrementum as a last sign-post for the journey back. 
In the distant past no doubt such a sign possessed as great a 
significance as the droppings of animals to indicate a man's 
whereabouts or the direction taken. Stone monuments will later 
have replaced this more perishable memorial. 

Asa parallel to Chiwantopel’s emergence into consciousness, 
Miss Miller mentions another instance of a name suddenly 
‘obtruding itself on her mind: "A-ha-macrama," which, she felt, 
had something Assyrian about it. As a possible source there 
came into her mind the words: "Asurabama (who made cunei- 
form bricks)" "This fact was unknown to me, We know that 
Assurbanipal left behind him the cuneiform library excavated 
at Kuyunjik, and it may be that “Asurabama” has something 
to do with "Assurbanipal," We must also consider the name 
"Aholibamab," which we met in Part I. The word "Ahama- 
Tama" likewise has associations with Anah and Aholibamah, 
those daughters of Cain with the sinful passion for the sons of 
God. This possibility points to Chiwantopel as the longed-for 
son of God. Was Byron thinking, perhaps, of the two whorish 
sisters Aholah and Aholibah (Ezek. 23)? Aholibamah was the 
name of one of Esau's wives (Gen. 36:2 and 14), and another 
wife was called Adah. Dr. Riwkah Schärf has drawn my at- 
tention to a dissertation by Georg Mayn (1887) on Byron's 
‘Heaven and Earth,” in which the author points out that Anah 
was probably Adah in the original draft, but that Byron altered 
it to Anah because Adah had already occurred in his drama 
"Cain." So far as the meaning of the words is concerned, 
Aholibamah is reminiscent of Aholah and Aholibah: Aholah 
means "(she has) her (own) tabernacle," ie, her own temple, 
and Aholibah means "my tabernacle is in her," ie, in Jeru- 
salem, just as Aholah is the name of Samaria (Ezek, 23:4). In 
Gen. 36:41 Aholibamah is also the name of one of the “dukes 
of Edom.” The Canaanites worshipped on hills—bamoth— 
and a synonym for hill is ramah. Whether Miss Miller's neolo- 
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gism "Ahamarama" can legitimately be connected with this is 
open to question. 

ası Miss Miller remarks that besides the name "Asurabama" she 
also thought of "Ahasuerus.” This association points to a very 
different aspect of the problem of the unconscious personality, 
While the previous material told us something about the in- 
fantile theory of human birth, this association gives us a glimpse 
into the dynamics of the unconscious creation of personality. 
Ahasuerus is the Wandering Jew, whose main characteristic 
‘was that he had to wander restlessly over the earth till the end 
of the world. The fact that this particular name occurred to the 
author justifies us in following his trail. 

she The legend of Ahasuerus, whose first literary traces are to be 
found in the thirteenth century, appears to be of Occidental 
origin. The figure of the Eternal Jew has undergone even more 
literary elaboration than that of Faust, practically all of it dating 
from the last century. If the figure were not called Ahasuerus, 
it would still exist under another name, perhaps as the Comte 
de Saint-Germain, the mysterious Rosicrucian, whose immortal- 
ity is assured and whose present whereabouts are supposed to 
be known. Although the stories about Ahasuerus cannot be 
traced beyond the thirteenth century, the oral tradition may go 
much further back, and it is possible that a link with the Orient 
once existed. There the parallel figure is Khidr or El-Khadr, 
the “eternally youthful Chidher" celebrated in song by Friedrich 
Rückert. The legend is purely Islamic” The strange thing i 
however, that Khidr is not only regarded as a saint, but in 
Sufic circles even has the status of a deity. In view of the strict 
monotheism of Islam, one is inclined to think of him as a pre- 
Islamic, Arabian deity who, though not officially recognized by 
the new religion, was tolerated for reasons of expediency. But 
there is nothing to prove that. The first traces of Khidr are to 
bbe found in the commentaries on the Koran by al-Bukhari (d. 
870) an dal-Tabari (d. 923), and especially in the commentary 
‘on a noteworthy passage in the 18th Sura. This is entitled "The 
Cave," after the cave of the seven sleepers who, according to 


3 Popular belief refuses to give up its wandering suncheroes. Cagliostro, for 
instance, i said to have driven out of the city of Basel from all rhe gates simul- 
taneoosly, with four white horses 

SC my paper “Concerning Rebirth.” 
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legend, slept in it for 309 years, thus escaping the persecution, 
and woke up in a new age. It is interesting to see how the 
Koran, after lengthy moral reflections in the course of this same 
sura, comes to the following passage, which is especially im- 
portant as regards the origin of the Khidr myth. I quote the 
Koran literally: * 


And Moses said to his servant (Joshua the son of Nun): "I will not 
cease to wander until 1 have reached the place where the two seas 
meet, even though I journey for eighty years” But when they had 
reached the place where the two seas meet, they forgot their fish 
(which they had brought with them for food), and it took its way 
through a canal to the sea. And when they had gone past this place, 
Moses said to his servant: “Bring us our breakfast, for we are Weary 
from our journey." But his servant answered: "See what has be- 
fallen me! When we were encamped there by the rock, 1 forgot the 
fish, Only Satan can have caused me to forget the fish and put it out 
of my mind, and in wondrous wise it took its way to the sea.” Then 
Moses said: “That is the place we seek." And they went back the 
way they had come, And they found one of Our servants, whom 
We had endowed with Our grace and wisdom, Moses said to hi 
"Shall T follow you, that you may teach me for my guidance some 
of the wisdom you have learnt?" But he answered: "You will not 
be able to endure me, for how should you have patience to bear with 
things you cannot comprehend?” 


Moses now accompanies the mysterious servant of God, who 
does divers things which Moses cannot comprehend; finally the 
Unknown takes leave of him and speaks as follows: 


‘The Jews will ask you about Dhulqarnein. Say: I will tell you a 
story of him, We established his kingdom on earth and gave him the 


M [The following pasages are translated from the version used by the author, 
the source of which is not given. The material may also be found in Piekthalls 
trans. pp. soit, and Rodwells, pp. 186- Taass] 31 Allah 

32 The "two-homed." According to the commentators this refers to Alexander 
the Great, who in Arabian legend plays the same kind of role as Dietrich of 
Bern. The two-horned refers to the strength of the sun-bull. Alexander is often 
ound on coins with the horns of Jupiter Ammon, (Pl. xk) This i one of the 
identifications of the legendary ruler with the spring sun in the sign of the Ram, 
There can be no doubt that mankind felt a great need to eliminate everything 
personal and human from its heroes so as to make them equal to the sun, ker 
Absolute libido-symbols, through a kind of metastasis. IE we think like Schopen- 
baner, we shall say “ibido-symbol"; but if we think like Goethe, we say "sun" 
We exist because the sun sees us. 
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‘means of fulfilling all his wishes. He took his way until he came to 
the place where the sun sets, and it seemed to him as if it set in a 
black muddy spring. . . + 


3. Now follows a moral reflection, then the story continues: 


‘Then he took his way further, until he came to the place where the 


35 IE we wish to know who the unknown servant of God is, this 
passage tells us that he is Dhulqarnein, Alexander; he goes to 
the place of setting and the place of rising, like the sun, The 
commentators explain that the unknown servant of God is 
Khidr, "the Verdant One, the tireless wanderer, the teacher and 
counsellor of pious men, wise in divine knowledge, the im- 
mortal.” On the authority of al-Tabari, Khidr is connected 
with Dhulgarnein: Khidr, following the armies of Alexander, 
reached the "stream of life,” and they both unwittingly drank 
of it, and so became immortal. Moreover, Khidr is identified 
by the old commentators with Elias (Elijah), who also did not 
die, but ascended to heaven in a fiery chariot, a feature he 
shares with Helios?* It has been conjectured that Ahasuerus 
‘owes his existence to an obscure passage in the Bible. This pas- 
sage occurs in Matthew 16:28, First comes the scene where 
Christ appoints Peter as the rock of his Church and names him 
the holder of his power; then follows the prophecy of his death, 
ending with the words: 


Verily I say unto you, There be some standing here, which shall 
not taste of death, till they see the Son of Man coming in his king- 
dom. 


a36 — This is followed immediately by the Transfiguration: 


And (he) was transfigured before them: and his face did shine as 
the sun, and his raiment was white as the light. 

‘And, behold, there appeared unto them Moses and Elias talking 
with him. 5 

‘Then answered Peter, and said unto Jesus, Lord, it is good for 
us to be here: if thou wilt, let us make here three tabernacles; one 
for thee, and one for Moses, and one for Elias. 
28 Valles, "Chidher;" pp. 934-84. This is my source for the Koran commentaries, 
44 Alea with Mithras and Chris, See par. 105, above, 
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a7 o From these passages it is clear that Christ is somehow 
equated with Elias without being identical with him,’ al- 
though the people regarded him as Elias. The ascension, how- 
ever, forms a parallel between Elias and Christ. Christ's proph- 
ecy shows that there are one or two immortals besides himself 
who shall not die until the Second Coming. According to John 
a1;aiff, John himself was considered to be one of these im- 
mortals, and in legend he is in fact not dead, but merely sleep- 
ing in che earth until the Second Coming, and his breath causes 
the dust to swirl around his grave.s® 

288 Another legend says that Dhulgarnein brought his “friend” 
Khidr to the source of life, that he might drink of immortality. 
Alexander himself bathed in the stream of life and performed 
the ritual ablations. In the Arabian legend Khidr is the com- 
panion, or else he is accompanied (either by Dhulqarnein or by 
Elias, being "like unto" them or identical with them). There 
are, therefore, two figures who resemble one another but are 
nevertheless distinct. The analogous situation in Christianity 
is the scene by the Jordan, where John leads Christ to the source 
of life. Christ, as the baptized, is here the subordinate, while 
Jolin plays the superior rote, as in the case of Dhulqarnein and 
Khidr, or Khidr and Moses, and Khidr and Elias. Vollers com- 
pares Khidr and Elias on the one hand with Gilgamesh and 
his primitive brother Eabani or Enkidu, and on the other hand 
with the Dioscuri, one of whom was mortal and the other im- 
mortal, This relation applies equally to Jesus and John the 
Baptist,“ and Jesus and Peter. The last-named parallel can be 
explained only by comparison with the Mithraic mysteries, 
‘whose esoteric content is revealed to us in part by the surviving 
monuments, On the marble relief at Klagenfurt, Mithras is 
shown crowning Helios with a crown of rays, as he kneels be- 


35 On the other hand, according to Matthew 17: 1s, Elias is to be understood as 
John the Baptist, 

MGE the Kyffhäuser legend. [Refersing to the Emperor Barbarossa, who ix said 
to sleep inside a mountain —Borvoss} 31 Voller, "Chidher" 

3% There is also a legend that Alexander had been on the "mountain of Adam" 
n India, with his "minister" Khide, 

3B These mythological equations follow the dream rule that the dreamer can be 
spl up into several figures 

40 John s: yo: "He must increase, but T must decrease 

* Cumont, Textes, L pp. efi. 
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fore him or floats up to him from below. On the Osterburken 


monument, Mithras has in his right hand the shoulder of the 
mystic bull and holds it above the head of Helios, who stands 
bowed before him; his left hand rests on his sword hilt; a crown, 
lies between them on the ground. Cumont remarks that this 
scene probably represents the divine prototype of initiation into 
the degree of Miles, when a sword and crown were conferred 
on the neophyte, Helios is therefore appointed the Miles of 
Mithras. In general, Mithras seems to act in the capacity of 
patron to Helios. This recalls the bold attitude of Heracles 
towards the sun: on his way to fight the monster Geryon the 
sun burned too fiercely, so Heracles wrathfully threatened him 
with his invincible arrows, Helios was compelled to yield, and 
thereupon lent the hero the sun-ship which he used for crossing 
the sea. Thus Heracles came to Erythia, to the sun-cattle of 
Geryon. 

On the Klagenfurt monument, Mithras is also shown shak- 
ing Helios by the hand, either in farewell or in agreement, (Pl. 
xxtva.) In another scene he mounts the chariot of Helios for the 
ascension or seajoumney*! Cumont is of the opinion that 
Mithras performs a kind of ceremonial investiture: he conse- 
crates the divine power of Helios by crowning him with his 
own hands. This relationship corresponds to that between 
Christ and Peter. Peter's attribute, the cock, gives him a solar 
character. After Christ’s ascension he becomes the visible repre- 
sentative of God; therefore he suffers the same death—cruci- 
fixion—as his master, replaces the chief deity of the Roman 
imperium, the Sol invictus, and becomes the head of the Church 
Militant and Triumphant, In the Malchus scene he already 
appears as the Miles of Christ, the holder of the sword. His 
‘successors all wear the triple crown. But the crown is a solar 


Id, p. 175. 

48 The parallel between Heracles and Mithras can be carried even further, Like 
Heracles, Mithras i an excellent archer, Judging from certain of the monuments, 
ik would seem that not only Heracles, but Mithras too, was threatened in youth 
by n snake. The labours of Heracles have the same meaning as the conquest and 
sacrifice of the bull in the Mithraie mystery. (Cf. fig 7) 

{A These three scenes ate represented in a sow ou the Klagenfurt monument, so 
presumably there was some dramatic connection between them, Illusrated in 
Cumont; Mysteries of Mithras Bg. 24. P- 199: 

48 Ibid. See also Roscher, Il 3048, ll. 
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attribute, hence the Pope is a symbolical "solis invicti comes" 
like the Roman Caesars. The setting sun appoints a successor 
‘whom he invests with his solar power. Dhulgarnein gives Khidr 
eternal life, Khidr imparts his wisdom to Moses; there is even 
a legend that Moses’ forgetful servant Joshua unwittingly drank 
from the fountain of life, whereupon he became immortal and, 
as a punishment, was placed in a boat by Khidr and Moses and 
cast out to sea—another fragment of a sun-myth, the motif of 
the “sea journey.” « 

*» The symbol for that portion of the zodiac in which the sun 
Teenters the yearly cycle at the time of the winter solstice is 
Capricorn, originally known as the "GoatFish" (alyéxepur, 
‘goarhorned’): the sun mounts like a goat to the tops of the 
highest mountains, and then plunges into the depths of the sea 
like a fish. The fish in dreams occasionally signifies the unborn 
child,“ because the child before its birth lives in the water like 
a fish; similarly, when the sun sinks into the sea, it becomes 
child and fish at once, The fish is therefore a symbol of renewal 
and rebirth. 

am The journey of Moses with his servant Joshua is a life- 
journey (it lasted eighty years). They grow old together and 
lose the life-force, ie, the fish, which "in wondrous wise took 
its way to the sea” (setting of the sun). When the two notice 
their loss, they discover at the place where the source of life 
is found (where the dead fish revived and sprang into the sea) 
Khidr wrapped in his mantle," sitting on the ground, In 
another version he was sitting on an island in the midst of the 
sca, “in the wettest place on earth,” which means that he had 
just been born from the maternal depths. Where the fish van- 
ished Khidr, the Verdant One, was born as a “son of the watery 
deep,” his head veiled, proclaiming divine wisdom, like the 
3 GL. Frobenius, Zeitalter des Sonnengotter. 

# This interpretation i will a bit mythological to be more accurate, the fah 
signifies an autonomous content of the unconscious. Manu had a sh with horma 
Chris was a fob, like "Lis, son of the Syrophoenican Derceto. Joshua ben 
Non was called "son of the fsh.” The "tvo-horned" (Dhulgarnein = Aleranden) 
turma up in the legend of Khide, (Cf pl axa) 
"The wrapping, signifies invisibility, hence to be a "spirit" That is why the 
neophytes were velled in the mysteries: (CE. pl vb) Children bom with e cani 
Over ther heads are ropposcà 10 be particularly fortunae. 
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Babylonian Oannes-Ea (cl. fig. 18), who was represented in fish 
form and daily came out of the sea as a fish to teach the people 
wisdom. 


Fig 18. Priest with a fish-mask, 
sepresenting Oannes 
Relief, Nimrud 


s9 Oannes’ name was brought into connection with Johns. 
With the rising of the reborn sun the fish that dwelt in dark- 
ness, surrounded by all the terrors of night and death, becomes 
The Etruscan Tages the boy who sprang from the Freshly ploughed furrow, 
as also a teacher of wisdom. In the Litaolane myth of the Basuto (Frobenius 
Blog) we are told how a monster devoured all human beings and lelt 
Woman alive, who gave birth to a aon, the hero, in a cowshed (instead of a cave) 
Before she could prepare a bed of aw for the infant he was already grown up 
and spoke "words of wisdom." "he rapid growth of the hero a recurrent motif, 
seems to indicate that the birth and appareat childhood of the hero are extraordi- 
fry because his birth is realy a rebirth, for which reason he is able to adapt x0 
Qui to his heroje role, Fora more detailed interpretation of the Khide legend 
se my paper "Concerning Rebir (Swiss edn., Dp. 73%). 
Po Ct Ra's fight with the night serpent 
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is traditionally flanked by two thieves, one of whom ascends to 
paradise while the other descends to hell. The Semitic gods 
"were often flanked by two paredroi; for instance, the Baal of 
Edessa was accompanied by Aziz and Monimos (Baal being 
astrologically interpreted as the sun, and Aziz and Monimos as 
Mars and Mercury), According to the Babylonian view, the 
gods are grouped into triads. Thus the two thieves somehow go 
together with Christ. The two dadophors are, as Cumont has 
shown, offshoots from the main figure of Mithras, who was 
supposed to have a secret triadic character. Dionysius the 
Areopagite reports that the magicians held a feast in honour of 
100 zp-rhaslov Miðpov* (the threefold Mithras). 

As Cumont observes/^ Cautes and Cautopates sometimes 
carry in their hands the head of a bull and of a scorpion re- 
spectively, Taurus and Scorpio are equinoctial signs; and this 
is a clear indication that the sacrifice was primarily connected 
with the sun cycle: the rising sun that sacrifices itself at the 
summer solstice, and the setting sun. Since it was not easy to 
represent sunrise and sunset in the sacrificial drama, this idea 
had to be shown outside it." 

We have already pointed out that the Dioscuri represent a 
similar idea in somewhat different form: one sun is mortal, the 
other immortal. As this whole solar mythology is psychology 
projected into the heavens, the underlying idea could probably 
be paraphrased thus: just as man consists of a mortal and an 
35The diference beeween this and the Michraie sacrifice is significant. The 
dudophors are harmless gods of light who take no part in the sacrifie. The 
Christan scene & much more dramatic. The inner relation of the dadophors to 
Mithras, of which 1 will speak Tater, suggests that lere was a similar relation 
between Christ and the two thieves 
53 For instance, there is the following dedication on a monument: “D[eo] Ifvice] 

opa" One finds that “Deo Mithwae Caute” or "Dco Mithrae 
Cantopati" is interchangeable with "Deo Invieio Mithras" or "Deo Invicto” or 
simply "Ine Wadophors are equipped with knife amd bow, the. 
Autos o£ Mithras. From this we can conclude that the (hee figures represent 
Three different sates, as it were, of a single person. CL Cumont, Texte, I 


pp. sub, 
54 id. p. so. 
‘8 Ibid; p. a. 


48 For the period from 4300 to #150 wc, So, although these signs had long been 
superseded, they were preserved in the culis until well into the Christian era. 
St The triadie symbolism of the drama is discused in my "A Psychological 
‘Approach to the Dogma of the Trinity.” 
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the shining, fiery dayatar. This gives the words of John the 
Baptist a special significance (Matthew 3: 11): 


1 indeed baptize you with water unto repentance; but he that 
cometh after me is mightier than 1. . . he shall baptize you with 
the Holy Ghost, and with fire. 


Following Vollers, we may compare Khidr and Elias (or 
Moses and his servant Joshua) with Gilgamesh and his brother 
Fabani (Enkidu). Gilgamesh wanders through the world, driven 
by fear and longing, to find immortality. (Pl. xix.) His journey 
takes him across the sea to the wise Utnapishtim (Noah), who 
knows how to cross the waters of death, There Gilgamesh has 
to dive down to the bottom of the sca for the magical herb. 
that is to lead him back to the land of men. On the return 
journey he is accompanied by an immortal mariner, who, ban- 
ished by the curse of Utnapishtim, has been forbidden to return. 
to the land of the blessed. But when Gilgamesh arrives home, 
a serpent steals the magic herb from him (i, the fish slips back 
into the sea), Because of the loss of the magic herb, Gilgamesh’s 
journey has been in vain; instead he comes back in the company 
of an immortal, whose fate we cannot learn from the fragments 
of the epic. Jensen" believes that this banished immortal is 
the prototype of Ahasuerus. 

Once again we meet the motif of the Dioscuri: mortal and 
immortal, the setting and rising sun. The Mithraic bull-sacrifice 
is often represented as flanked by the two dadophors, Cautes 
and Cautopates, one with a raised and the other with a lowered 
torch. (CE. pl. xxb.) They form a pair of brothers whose char- 
acters are revealed by the symbolic position of the torches. 
Cumont not unjustly connects them with the sepulchral Erotes, 
who as genies with inverted torches have a traditional meaning. 
One would stand for death, the other for life, There are certain 
Points of resemblance between the Mithraic sacrifice (where 
the bull in the centre is flanked on either side by dadophors) 
and the Christian sacrifice of the lamb (or ram). The Crucified 
© Cilgameseh-Epos, 1, p. jo. When revising this hook, I eft the above account, 
hich is based mainly on Jensen, in its original form, though certain, det 
ould have been auppleimenie by the results of recent research, 1 refer Ihe reader 
to Heidel, The Gilgamesh Epic and Old Testament Parallels; Schott, Dar 
Gilgmesch-Epos; Speiser's version în Pritchard, ed, Ancient Near Eastern Tester 
and especially to Thompson's remarkable rans, The Epic of Gilgamish. 
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immortal part, so the sun is a pair of brothers, one of whom is 
mortal, the other immortal. Man is mortal, yet there are excep- 
tions who are immortal, or there is something immortal in us. 
Thus the gods, or figures like Khidr and the Comte de Saint- 
Germain, are our immortal part which continues intangibly to 
exist. The sun comparison tells us over and over again that the 
dynamic of the gods is psychic energy. This is our immortali 
the link through which man feels inextinguishably one with 
the continuity of all life. The life of the psyche is the life of 
mankind. Welling up from the depths of the unconscious, its 
springs gush forth from the root of the whole human race, since 
the individual is, biologically speaking, only a twig broken off 
from the mother and transplanted. 

"The psychic life-force, the libido, symbolizes itself in the 
sun ® or personifies itself in figures of heroes with solar at- 
tributes. At the same time it expresses itself through phallic 
symbols. Both possibilities are found on a late Babylonian gem 
from Lajard's collection (fig. 19). In the middle stands an an- 
drogynous deity. On the masculine side there is a snake with 
a sun halo round its head; on the feminine side another snake 
with a sickle moon above it. This picture has a symbolic sexual 
nuance: on the masculine side there is a lozenge, a favourite 
symbol of the female genitals, and on the feminine side a wheel 
without its rim. The spokes are thickened at the ends into 
38 Tbe Shvetasvatara Upanished (4, 8D) uses the following parable to describe 
"he individual and the universal soul, the personal and transpersonal atman: 

Behold, upon the sete tree, 

‘Two birds, fast-bound campanion 
‘This one enjoys the ripened fruit, 
‘The other looks, but does not eat- 


On such a tree my spirit crouched, 
eluded by iti powerlessness, 

Till secing with joy how great its Lord, 
1e found from sorrow swift relie... 


Hymns, sacrifiees; Vedic lore, 

Past, future, all by him are taught. 

"The Maya-Maker thinks the world 

Tn which by Maya we are caught. 

(Trans. based on Hume, pp. 4o) 
3? Among the elements composing man, the Mithraic liturgy lays particulae auem, 
on fire as the divine element, describing it as à ds liv apdew flóppror (Ihe 
divine gift in my compositio) Dieterich, Mithrasiturgies p. g8, 
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knobs, which, like the fingers we mentioned earlier, have a 
phallic meaning, It seems to be a phallic wheel such as was not 
unknown in antiquity. There are obscene gems on which Cupid 
is shown turning a wheel consisting entirely of phualli.® As to 
what the sun signifies, I discovered in the collection of antiqui- 
ties at Verona a late Roman inscription the following 
symbols: € 


‘The symbolism is plain: sun — phallus, moon = vessel 
(uterus). This interpretation is confirmed by another monu- 
ment from the same collection. The symbols are the same, ex- 
cept that the vessel?! has been replaced by the figure of a 
woman, Gertain symbols on coins can probably be interpreted 
in a similar manner. In Lajard’s Recherches sur la culte de 
Vénus there is a coin from Perga, showing Artemis as a conical 
stone flanked by a masculine figure (alleged to be the deity 
Men) and a female figure (alleged to be Artemis). Men (other- 
"wise called Lunus) appears on an Attic bas-relief with a s 
flanked by Pan with a club, and a female figure.* From this 
is clear that sexuality as well as the sun can be used to symbolize 
the libido. 

One further point deserves mention here. The dadophor 
Cautopates is often represented with a cock and. pine-cones. 
‘These are the attributes of the Phrygian god Men (pl. xxıa), 
Whose cult was very widespread, He was shown with the pileus * 
(or “Phrygian cap”) and pine-cones, riding on the cock, and also 


30 An illustration of the periodicity or rhythm expresed in sexuality, 
"t Reproduced not from a photograph, but from a drawing 1 myself made. 
In a myth of the Bakairi Indians, of Brazil, a woman appears who sprang fram 
a om mortar, A Zulu myth tells a woman to catch a drop of blood in a pot, 
then close the pot, pot it aide for eight months, and open it again in the ninth 
‘month. She follows this advice, opens the pot in the ninth month, and finds = 
child inside it. (Frobenius, T, p. 237) 

88 Roscher, Lexikon, H, 2733/4, "Men." 

SA well-known sunanimal 05 Like Mithras and the dadophors 
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in the form of a boy, just as the dadophors were boyish figures, 
(This latter characteristic relates both them and Men to the 
Cabiri and Dactyls.) Now Men has affinities with Attis, the son 
and lover of Cybele. In Imperial times Men and Attis merged 
into one. Attis also wears the pileus like Men, Mitliras, and the 
dadophors. As the son and lover of his mother he raises the in- 
cest problem, Incest leads logically to ritual castration in the 
Attis-Cybele cult; for according to legend the hero, driven mad. 
by his mother, mutilates himself. I must refrain from going into 


Fig. 19. Andiogynous divinity Fig. so. Cybele and her son-lover Attis 
Late Babylonian gem. ‘Rowen, coin 


this question more deeply at present, as I would prefer to dis- 
cuss the incest problem at the end of this book. Here I would 
only point out that the incest motif is bound to arise, because 
when the regressing libido is introverted for internal or ex- 
ternal reasons it always reactivates the parental imagos and thus. 
apparently re-establishes the infantile relationship. But this re- 
lationship cannot be re-established, because the libido is an 
adult libido which is already bound to sexuality and inevitably. 
imports an incompatible, incestuous character into the reac- 
tivated relationship to the parents. It is this sexual character 
that now gives rise to the incest symbolism. Since incest must 
be avoided at all costs, the result is either the death of the son- 
lover or his self-castration as punishment for the incest he has 


is not satisfactory, because 1 found it impossible to go into 
the archetypal incest problem and all its complications here. I hae dealt with 
it at some length in my "Psychology of the Transference." 
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committed, or else the sacrifice of instinctuality, and especially 
of sexuality, as a means of preventing or expiating the incestu- 
ous longing. (Cf, fig. 20.) Sex being one of the most obvious 
examples of instinctuality, it is sex which is liable to be most 
affected by these sacrificial measures, i.e, through abstinence: 
"The heroes are usually wanderers, and wandering is a symbol 
of longing,** of the restless urge which never finds its object, 
of nostalgia for the lost mother. The sun comparison can easily 
be taken in this sense: the heroes are like the wandering sun, 
from which it is concluded that the myth of the hero is a solar 
myth. It seems to us, rather, that he is first and foremost a self- 
representation of the longing of the unconscious, of its un- 
quenched and unquenchable desire for the light of conscious- 
nes. But consciousness, continually in danger of being led 
astray by its own light and of becoming a rootless will o' the 
‘wisp, longs for the healing power of nature, for the deep wells 
of being and for unconscious communion with life in all its 
countless forms, Here I must make way for the master, who has 
plumbed to the root of these Faustian longings: 


Merussrornetss: This lofty mystery I must now unfold. 
Goddesses throned in solitude, sublime, 
Set in no place, still less in any time, 
‘At the mete thought of them my blood runs cold. 
"They are the Motherst 
Goddesses, unknown to mortal mind, 
‘And named indeed with dread among our kind. 
To reach them you must plumb earth's deepest vault; 
That we have need of them is your own fault. 


Faust: Where leads the way? 


‘Meriistopnetes: "There's none! To the untrodden, 
Untreadable regions—the unforgotten 
And unforgettable-for which prepare! 
There are no bolts, no hatches to be lifted, 
‘Through endless solitudes you shall be drifted, 
Gan you imagine Nothing everywhere? 
&r Like Gilgamesh, Dionysus, Heracles, Mithras, ete. 
95 CE. Graf, Richard Wagner im liegenden Holländer. 
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Supposing you had swum across che ocean 
And gazed upon the immensity of space, 

Still you would see wave after wave in motion, 

And even though you feared the world should cease, 
You'd still see something-in the limpid green 

Of the calm deep are gliding dolphins seen, 

The flying clouds above, sun, moon, and star. 

But blank is that eternal Void afar. 

You do not hear your footfall, and you meet 

No solid ground on which to set your feet. 


Here, take this key. o. 
"The key will smell the right place from all others: 
Follow it down, it leads you to the Mothers, 


ight: 


‘Then to the depths!—1 could as well say he 
Jis all the same. From the Existent fleeing, 
‘Take the free world of forms for your delight, 
Rejoice in things that long have ceased from being. 
The busy brood will weave like coiling cloud, 

But swing your key to keep away the crowd! 

A fiery tripod warns you to beware, 

This is the nethermost place where now you are. 
You shall behold the Mothers by its light, 

Some of them sit, some walk, some stand upright, 
Just as they please, Formation, transformation, 
Eternal Mind's eternal recreation. 

‘Thronged round with images of things to be, 
‘They see you not, shadows are all they see, 

‘Then pluck up heart, the danger here is great, 
Approach the tripod, do not hesitate, 

And touch it with the key.% 


@ Trans, based om MacNeice, pp, 173ft, and on am unpubl. trans. by Philip 
Wayne, 
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me The vision that follows the birth of the hero is described by 
Miss Miller as a “swarm of people." We know that this image 
symbolizes a secret,! or rather, the unconscious, The possession 
of a secret cuts a person off from his fellow human beings. Since 
it is of the utmost importance for the economy of the libido 
that his rapport with the environment should be as complete 
and as unimpeded as possible, the possession of subjectively 
important secrets usually has a very disturbing effect. It is there- 
fore especially beneficial for the neurotic if he can at last dis- 
burden himself of his secrets during treatment. I have often 
noticed that the symbol of the crowd, and particularly of a 
streaming mass of people in motion, expresses violent motions 
of the unconscious, Such symbols always indicate an activation 
of the unconscious and an incipient dissociation between it and 
the ego. 

3" — The vision of the swarm of people undergoes further de- 
velopment: horses appear, and a battle is fought, 

aea — For the time being, I would like to follow Silberer and place 
the meaning of these visions in the “functional” category, be- 
cause, fundamentally, the idea of the swarming crowd is an 
expression for the mass of thoughts now rushing in upon con- 
sciousness. The same is true of the battle, and possibly of the 
horses, which symbolize movement or energy. The deeper mean- 
ing of the horses will only become apparent in our treatment 
of mothersymbols. The next vision has a more definite char- 
acter and a more significant content: Miss Miller sees a "dream- 
city." The picture is similar to one she had secn a short time 
hefore on the cover of a magazine, Unfortunately, further de- 
tails are Jacking, But one can easily imagine that this dream-city 
is something very beautiful and ardently longed for-a kind of 
4 Freud, The Interpretation of Dreams, pp. 245-46, 188, 
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heavenly Jerusalem, as the poet of the Apocalypse dreamt it. 
(CE, pl. xxua.) 

ws The city is a maternal symbol, a woman who harbours the 
inhabitants in herself like children. It is therefore understand- 
able that the three mother-goddesses, Rhea, Cybele, and Diana, 
all wear the mural crown (pl. xxıvb). The Old Testament treats 
the cities of Jerusalem, Babylon, etc. just as if they were women. 
Isaiah (47: uff) cries out: 


Come down, and sit in the dust, O virgin daughter of Babylon, sit 
on the ground: there is no throne, O daughter of the Chaldacans: 
Tor thou shalt no more be called tender and delicate. 

‘Take the millstones, and grind meal: uncover thy locks, make 
bare the leg, uncover the thigh, pass over the rivers. 

‘Thy nakedness shall be uncovered, yea, thy shame shall be seen: 
Iwill take vengeance, and I will not meet thee as a man. . . + 

Sit thou silent, and get thee into darkness, O daughter of the 
Chaldacans: for thou shalt no more be called, The lady of kingdoms, 


m Jeremiah (50:12) says of Babylon: 


Your mother shall be sore confounded; she that bare you shall be 
ashamed. 


#5 Strong, unconquered cities are virgins; colonies are sons and. 
daughters, Cities are also harlots; Isaiah (23: 16) says of Tyre: 


‘Take an harp, go about the city, thou harlot that hast been for- 
gotten, 


and (1:21): 


How is the faithful city become an harlot! 


36 — We find a similar symbolism in the myth of Ogyges, the pre: 
historic king of Egypt who reigned in ‘Thebes, and whose wife 
‘was appropriately called Thebe. The Boeotian city of Thebes 
founded by Cadmus received on that account the cognomen 
“Ogygian.” This cognomen was also applied to the great Flood, 
which was called "Ogygian" because it happened under Ogyges. 
We shall sce later on that this coincidence can hardly be acci- 
dental. The fact that the city and the wife of Ogyges both have 
the same name indicates that there must be some relation be- 
tween the city and the woman, which is not difficult to under- 
2 Today we would call it a mandala symbol of the selt: 
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stand because the city is identical with the woman. There is a 
similar idea in Hindu mythology, where Indra appears as the 
husband of Urvara. But Urvara means the "fertile land.” In 
the same way the seizure of a country by the king was regarded 
as his marriage with the land. Similar ideas must also have 
existed in Europe. Princes at their accession had to guarantee 
a good harvest. The Swedish king Domaldi was actually killed 
as a result of failure of the crops (Ynglinga Saga, 18). In the 
Hindu Ramayana, the hero Rama marries Sita, the furrow. To 
the same circle of ideas belongs the Chinese custom of the em- 
peror's having to plough a furrow on ascending the throne. The 
idea of the soil as feminine also embraces the idea of continu- 
ous cohabitation with the woman, a physical interpenetration. 
‘The god Shiva, as Mahadeva and Parvati, is both male and 
female: he has even given one half of his body to his wife 
Parvati as a dwelling place (pl. xxm). The motif of continuous. 
cohabitation is expressed in the well-known lingam symbol 
found everywhere in Indian temples: the base is a female sym- 
bol, and within it stands the phallus. (Pl. xxv.) This symbol is 
rather like the phallic baskets and chests of the Greeks. The 
chest or casket is a female symbol (cf. fig. 21 and pl. um), i 
the womb, a common enough conception in the older mytholo- 
giest The chest, barrel, or basket with its precious contents 
‘was often thought of as floating on the water, thus forming an 
analogy to the course of the sun. The sun sails over the sea like 
an immortal god who every evening is immersed in the ma- 
ternal waters and is born anew in the morning, 
Frobenius writes: 


If, then, we find the blood-red sunrise connected with the idea that a 
birth is taking place, the birth of the young sun, the question im 
‘mediately arises: Whose is the paternity? How did the woman be- 
‘come pregnant? And since this woman symbolizes the same idea as 


Another form of the same motit is the Persian idea of the tree of life, which 
stands in the lake of rain, Vouru-Kasha. The seeds of this tree were mined with 
the water and so maintained the fertility of the earth. The Vendidad, 5 

(trum. by Darmesteter, p. 4) says that the waters low "to the sea Vout: Kasha, 
Towards the well wateret tee, whereon grow the seeds oF my plants of every kind, 
>. Those plants I, Ahura-Maoda, rain down upon the earth, to bring food t0 
Me faithful, and fodder to the beneficent cow." Another tre of ie is the white 
aora, which grows in the spring Ardvisura, the water uf life, Spiegel, Eränische 
Altersunskunde,, pp. 4658. 4Examples in Rank, Birth of the Hero, 
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the fish, which means the sea (om the assumption that the sun 
descends into the sea as well as rises out of it), the strange primitive 
answer is that the sea has previously swallowed the old sun. The 
resulting myth is that since the sea-woman devoured the sun and 
now brings a new sun into the world, she obviously became pregnant 
in that way. 


All these seagoing gods are solar figures. They are enclosed 
in a chest or ark for the “night sea journey” (Frobenius), often. 
in the company of a woman (pl. xxnb)~an inversion of the ac- 
tual situation, but linking up with the theme of continuous 
cohabitation we met above. During the night sea journey the 
‘sun-god is shut up in the mother's womb, and often threatened 
by all kinds of dangers, 

Instead of using numerous separate examples, I shall content 
myself with reproducing the diagram which Frobenius con- 
structed from numberless myths of this sort: 


Heat and hair 
MERE Slipping out 


Frobenius gives the following legend by way of illustration: 


A hero is devoured by a water monster in the West (devouring). The 
animal travels with him to the East (sea journey). Meanwhile, the 
hero lights a fire in the belly of the monster (fre-ighting), and leel- 
ing hungry, cuts himself a piece of the heart (cutting off of heart), 
Soon afterwards, he notices that the fish has glided on to dry land 
(landing); he immediately begins to cut open the animal from within 
(opening); then he slips out (slipping out). It was so hot in the fish's 
belly that all his hair has fallen out (heat and hair), The hero may 
at the same time free all those who were previously devoured by the 
monster 

S Frobenius, Das Zeitalter der Sonnengottes, pogo, Tb, p- 4a 
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in A very close parallel is Noah's journey over the Flood that 
killed all living things; only he and his animals lived to experi- 
ence a new Creation. A Polynesian myth” tells how the hero, 
in the belly of Kombili, the King Fish, seized his obsidian knife 
and cut open the fish's belly. “He slipped out and beheld a 
splendour, Then he sat down and began to think, ‘IE wonder 
where I am?’ he said to himself, Then the sun rose up with a 
bound and threw itself from one side to the other.” The sun 
had again slipped out, Frobenius cites from the Ramayana the 
story of the ape Hanuman, who represents the sun-hero: 


‘The sun, travelling through the air with Hanuman in it, cast a 
shadow on the sea, a sea-monster seized hold of it and drew Hanu- 
‘man down from the sky. But when Hanuman saw that the monster 
was about to devour him, he stretched himself out to enormous size, 
and the monster followed suit. Then Hanuman shrank to the size of 
a thumb, slipped into the huge body of the monster, and came out 
‘on the other side." Hanuman thereupon resumed his flight, and en- 
countered a new obstacle in another sea monster, who was the 
‘mother of Rahu, the sun-devouring demon. She also drew Hanuman 
down to her by his shadow. Once more he had recourse to his 
earlier stratagem, made himself small, and slipped into her body; 
but scarcely was he inside than he swelled up to gigantic size, burst 
her, and killed her, and so made his escape. 


We now understand why the Indian fire-bringer Matarisvan is 
called "he who swells in the mother.” The ark (fig. 21), chest, 
casket, barrel, ship, etc. is an analogy of the womb, like the sea 
into which the sun sinks for rebirth, That which swells in the 
mother can also signify her conquest and death. Fire-making is 
a preeminently conscious act and therefore "kills" the dark 
state of union with the mother, 

se In the light of these ideas we can understand the mytholog- 
ical statements about Ogyges: it is he who possesses the mother, 
the city, and is thus united with the mother; therefore under 
him came the great flood, for it is typical of the sun myth that 
the hero, once he is united with the woman “hard to attain, 
ibid. pp. 6o. 
Ta Elsewhere In the poem we are told that he came out of the manieri right 
far (lke Rabelais Gargantua, who was born from the ear of his mother). 
This probably means simply his sol, No moral considerations are implied. 
Frobenius, pp. 173 
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exposed in a cask and thrown out to sea, and then lands on a 
distant shore to begin a new life. The middle section, the night 
sea journey in the atk, is lacking in the Ogyges tradition. But 
the rule in mythology is that the typical parts of a myth can be 
fitted together in every conceivable variation, which makes it 


Fig. s1; Noah in the Ark 
Enametted altor of Nicholas of Verdun, 1186, 
Klosterneuburg near Vienna. 


extraordinarily difficult to interpret one myth without a knowl- 

edge of all the others. The meaning of this cycle of myths is 

clear enough: it is the longing to attain rebirth through a re- 

turn to the womb, and to become immortal like the sun. This 

longing for the mother is amply expressed in the literature of 

the Bible. I cite first the passage in Galatians 4: 26. and 5:1: 
zu 
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But Jerusalem which is above is free, which is the mother of us all. 

For it is written, Rejoice, thou barren that bearest not; break 

forth and cry, thou that travailest not: for the desolate hath many 
more children than she which hath an husband, 

Nov we, brethren, as Isaac was, are the children of promise. 

But as then he that was born after the flesh persecuted him that 
was born after the Spirit, even so it is now. 

"Nevertheless what saith the scripture? Cast out the bondwoman 
and her son: for the son of the bondwoman shall not be heir with 
the son of the freewoman. 

So then, brethren, we are not children of the bondwoman, but of 
the free. 

Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made 
[ro 

313 The Christians are children of the Higher City, not sons of 
the earthly city-mother, who is to be cast out; for those born 
after the Hesh are opposed to those born after the spirit, who 
are not born from the fieshly mother but from à symbol of the 
mother. Here again one thinks of the American Indians who 
say that the first man was born from a sword-hilt and a shuttle, 
‘The symbol-creating process substitutes for the mother the 
city, the well, the cave, the Church, etc. (Cf. pls. xuma, xxx.) 
‘This substitution is due to the fact that the regression of libido 
reactivates the ways and habits of childhood, and above all the 
relation to the mother; ° but what was natural and useful to 
the child is a psychic danger for the adult, and this is expressed 
by the symbol of incest. Because the incest taboo opposes the 
libido and blocks the path to regression, it is possible for the 
Jibido to be canalized into the mother analogies thrown up by 
the unconscious, In that way the libido becomes progressive 
again, and even attains a level of consciousness higher than be- 
fore. The meaning and purpose of this canalization are particu-| 
Jarly evident when the city appears in place of the mother: the 
infantile attachment (whether primary or secondary) is a crip- 
pling limitation for the adult, whereas attachment to the city 
fosters his civic virtues and at least enables him to lead a useful 
existence. In primitives the tribe takes the place of the city. 
We find a well-developed city symbolism in the Johannine 
Apocalypse, where two cities play a great part, one being cursed 
20 And, of coure, to the father, though the relation to the mother naturally tikes 
fist place, being om a deeper level 
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and execrated, the other ardently desired. We read in the Revela- 
tion (17:1): 


Come hither; 1 will show unto thee the judgement of the great 
whore that sitteth upon many waters: 

With whom the kings of the earth have committed fornication, 
and the inhabitants of the earth have been made drunk with the 
‘wine of her fornication. 

So he carried me away in the spirit into the wilderness: and I saw 
a woman sit upon a scarlet coloured beast, full of names of blas- 
phemy, having seven heads and ten horns. 

And the woman was arrayed in purple and scarlet colour, and 
decked with gold and precious stones and pearls, having a golden 
cup in her hand full of abominations and filthiness of her lornica- 
tion: 

And upon her forehead was a name written: Mystery, Babylon the 
Great, the Mother of Harlots and Abominations of the Earth, 

And I saw the woman drunken with the blood of the saints, and 
with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus: and when I saw her, 1 wan- 
dered with a great admiration. [Fig. 22.) 

34 There now follows a barely intelligible interpretation of 
the vision, the main points of interest being that the seven 
heads of the dragon signify "seven mountains, on which the 
woman sitteh.” This is probably a direct allusion to Rome, 
the city whose temporal power oppressed the world at that time, 
"The waters where the whore [the mother] sitteth” are “peoples, 
and multitudes, and nations, and tongues,” and this too seems 
to refer to Rome, for she is the mother of peoples and possesses 
all lands. Just as colonies are called "daughters," so the peoples 
subject to Rome are like members of a family ruled over by 
the mother. In another scene the kings of the earth, ie, the 
"sons," commit fornication with her. The Apocalypse continues 
(8: eff): 

Babylon the great is fallen, is fallen, and is become the habitation 
of devils, and the hold of every foul spirit, and a cage of every un- 
lean and hateful bird, 


For all nations have drunk of the wine of the wrath of her fornica- 
tion, and the kings of the earth have committed fornication with 
her. 


#5 This mother, then, is not only the mother of all abomina- 
tions, but the receptacle of all that is wicked and unclean, The 
Em 


birds are soul-images, by which are meant the souls of the | 
damned and evil spirits. Thus the mother becomes the under- 
‘world, the City of the Damned. In this primordial image of the 
woman on the dragon ™ we recognize Echidna, the mother of 
At In the Babylonian underworld, for instance, the souls wear feather drees like 


birds. Cf. the Gilgamesh Epic 
py of the gospels, at Iriges, there is a miniature which 


^ beautiful as the mother of God, standing with the lower half 
fot her body in a dragon. 
ng 
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se 


every hellish horror. Babylon is the symbol of the Terrible 
Mother, who leads the peoples into whoredom with her devilish 
temptations and makes them drunk with her wine (cf. fig. 22). 
Here the intoxicating drink is closely associated with fornica- 
tion, for it too is a libido symbol, as we have already seen in the 
soma-firesun parallel. 

After the fall and curse of Babylon, we find the hymn (Rev. 
19:61) which brings us from the lower half of the mother to 
the upper half, where everything that incest would have made 
impossible now becomes possible: 


Alleluia: for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth. 
Let us be glad and rejoice, and give honour to him: for the mat- 
tiage of the Lamb ™ is come, and his wife hath made herself ready. 
And to her was granted that she should be arrayed in fine linen, 
lean and white: for the fine linen is the righteousness of saints. 
And he saith unto me, Write, Blessed are they which are called 
unto the marriage supper of the Lamb. 


29 The Greek text has eh dps, tle goat, kid; a diminutive of the obole 
tan, “ram (Theophrastus uses it n the tense of "young sion" of a family) The 
related word Ayır characterzes a festival held annually in Argos In honour of 
Linus, where the so-called Linus lament was sung, Linus, the child of Pramathe 
and Apollo, vas exposed at birth by hit mother from fear of her father Crotopus, 
and was torn o pieces by dogs. In revenge Apollo sent a dragon, Poine, into the 
and of Crotopus, and the oracle at Delphi commanded a yearly lament by the 
‚women and maidens for the dead Linus. Honour was also paid to Pramathe, The 
Linus lament, as Herodotus shows (11 7), was analogous to the lamentation for 
Adonis and Tammur in Phoenicia, Cyprus, and Egypt In Egypt, Linus was called 
Maneros, Brugsch thinks that the name Maneros comes from the Egyptian ery 
of lamentation maasn-ehru, ‘come to the call! The dragon Poine had the dir 
agrecable habit of tearing children out of their mothers wombs. All these motifs 
are to be found in Revelation 12:6, where rhe child of the sun-woman was 
threatened by a dragon and afterwards “caught up" to God, Herod's masacre of 
the Innocents is the “human” form of this primordial image. (CE Brugsch, 
‘Adonisklage und Linosied.) Dieterich, in Abraxas, refers to the parallel myth of 
Apollo and Python, of which he gives the following version (based on Hygin]: 
Python, the son of the earth and a mighty dragon, had been told by ai oracle 
{hat he would be slain by the son of Leto. Leto was with child by Zeus, but Hera 
arranged matters 30 that she could only give birth where the son did not shine, 
‘When Python saw that Leto was near her time, he began to pursue her in order 
16 compass her death; but Boreas carried her to Poseidon, who brought her to 
Ortygia and covered the istand with waves, Python, unable to find Leto, went 
back to Parnassus; and Poseidon raised the ‘sland out of the sea, Herc Leva 
brought forth, Four days later, Apollo took his revenge and Killed Python: 
n 
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37 The Lamb is the Son of Man who celebrates his nuptials 
with the “woman.” Who the "woman" is remains obscure at 
first, but Rev. 21 : off. shows us which “woman” is the bride, the 
Lamb's wife: 


Come hither, I will show thee the bride, the Lamb's wife. 

‘And he carried me away in the spirit to a great and high moun- 
tain, and showed me that great city, the holy Jerusalem, descending 
‘out of heaven from God. [Cf. pl. xxna.] 


36 After all that has gone before, it is evident from this passage 
that the City, the heavenly bride who is here promised to the 
Son, is the mother or mother-imago.** In Babylon the impure 
maid was cast out, according to Galatians, in order that the 
mother-bride might be the more surely attained in the heavenly 
Jerusalem. It is proof of the most delicate psychological percep- 
tion that the Church Fathers who compiled the canon did not 
allow the Apocalypse to get lost, for it is a rich mine of primi- 
tive Christian symbols.%* The other attributes that are heaped 
on the heavenly Jerusalem put its mother significance beyond 
doubt (Rev. 22: if. 


And he showed me a pure river of water of life, clear as crystal, 
proceeding out of the throne of God and of the Lamb. 


44 Rev. #14; "And I John saw the holy city. new Jerusalem, coming down from 
God out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her husband. 

35 The legend of Shaksidera, related by Somadeva Bhatta, tells how the hero, 
after he bad escaped being devoured by a huge fsh (terrible mother), finally see 
the golden city and marries his beloved princes. (Frobenius, p. 17) 

{etn the apocryphal Acts of Thomas (snd century), the Church is thought of as 
the virgin mother wile of Christ. One of the apostles invocations says (rans, by 
Walker, p. 404): "Come, holy name ot Christ, which is above every name; eom, 
power of the Most High, and perfect compassion; come, grace most high: come, 
onpusionate mother; come, thou that hast charge of the male child; come, thou 
Who sevealest secret mysteries..." Another invocation says: "Come, perfect 
Compassion; come, spouse of [i “communion with") man: come, woman who 
Knoweat the mystery of the chosen one; core, woman who layest bare the hidden 
Things and mikes! manifest things not i be spoken, holy dove which bath 
brought forth twin nestlings: come, secret mother . . "(trans by Walker, modi 
Bea), CE also Conybeare "Die jungfräuliche Kirche und die jungfräuliche Mut 
ker“ The connection of the Church with the mother is beyond all doubt (ct. | 
PL x), also the interpretation of the mother as the spouse. The “communion 
Tin man” points to the moti of continuous cohabitation. The "twin nestlings” 
Titers to the old legend that Jesus and ‘Thomas were twins, which was based on 
the Coptic idea of Jesus and his ka, See the Pistis Sophia. 
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In the midst of the street of it, and on either side of the river, 
was there the tree of life, which bare twelve manner of fruits, and 
yielded her fruit every month: and the leaves of the tree were for 
the healing of the nations. 

‘And there shall be no more curse. 


39) In this passage we meet the watersymbol which we found 
connected with the city in the case of Ogyges. The maternal 
significance of water (pl. xxvi) is one of the clearest interpreta- 
tions of symbols in the whole field of mythology, so that even 
the ancient Greeks could say that "the sea is the symbol of 
generation." From water comes life; * hence, of the two deities 
who here interest us most, Christ and Mithras, the latter is 
represented as having been born beside a river, while Christ 
experienced his “rebirth” in the Jordan. Christ, moreover, was 
horn of the Ilyyi,* the sempiternal fons amoris or Mother of 
God, whom pagan-Christian legend turned into a nymph of 
the spring, The spring is also found in Mithraism. A Pannonian 
dedication reads "Fonti perenni." An inscription from Apulum 
is dedicated to the "Fons aeternus.'? In Persian, Ardvisura is 
the fount of the water of life, Ardvisura-Anahita is a goddess 
of water and love (just as Aphrodite is the "foam-born"). In the 

| Vedas, the waters are called matritamah, ‘most maternal.’ Al 
| living things rise, like the sun, from water, and sink into it 
again at evening, Born of springs, rivers, lakes, and seas, man 
at death comes to the waters of the Styx, and there embarks on 
| the “night sea journey." Those black waters of death are the 
water of life, for death with its cold embrace is the maternal 
womb, just as the sea devours the sun but brings it forth again. 
Life knows no death; as the Spirit says in Faust: 


In flood of life, in action's storm. 
Iply on my wave 

‘With weaving motion 

Birth and the grave, 

A boundless ocean, 


HCL. Freud, The Interpretation of Dreams, pp. sopf, and Abraham, Dreams 
nd Myths, p. e. 


A8 Isaiah (8:1: "Hear ye this, O house of Jacob, which are called by the name 
of Israel, and are come forth out of the waters of Judah - 
29 Wirth, Aus orientalischen Chroniken, 29 Cumont, Textes, pp. xat. 
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Cewelessly giving 
Wet of living, 

Forms unending, 
Glowing and blending. - 


se The projection of the mother-imago upon water endows the 
latter with a number of numinous or magical qualities peculiar 
to the mother. A good example of this is the baptismal water 
symbolism in the Church (pl. xxvn). In dreams and fantasies 
the sea or a large expanse of water signifies the unconscious. 
"The maternal aspect of water coincides with the nature of the 
unconscious, because the latter (particularly in men) can be 
regarded as the mother or matrix of consciousness. Hence the 
unconscious, when interpreted on the subjective level,** has 
the same maternal significance as water. 

s" — Another equally common mother symbol is the wood of life 
(Gor tus), or tree of life. The tree of life may have been, in 
the first instance, a fruit-bearing genealogical tree, and hence 
a kind of tribal mother. Numerous myths say that human be- 
ings came from trees, and many of them tell how the hero was 
enclosed in the maternal tree-trunk, like the dead Osiris in the 
cedartree, Adonis in the myrtle, etc. (Cf. fig. 23.) Numerous 
female deities were worshipped in tree form, and this led to the 
cult of sacred groves and trees. Hence when Attis castrates him- 
self under a pine-trec, he did so because the tree has a maternal 
significance. Juno of Thespiae was a bough, Juno of Samos a 
plank, Juno of Argos a pillar, the Carian Diana was an unhewn 
block of wood, Athene of Lindus a polished column. Tertul- 
lian called the Ceres of Pharos "rudis palus et informe lignum. 
sine effigie" (a rough and shapeless wooden stake with no face). 
Athenaeus remarks that the Latona at Delos was ior Auopder, 
"an amorphous bit of wood.’ Tertullian also describes an Attic 
Pallas as a "crucis stipes” (crosspost). The naked wooden pole, 
as the name itself indicates (anys, palus, Pfahl, pale, pile), is 
phallic (cf. pl. xxvm). The gadis is a pole, a ceremonial lingam 
carved out of figwood, as are all the Roman statues of Priapus. 
dés means the peak or ridge of a helmet, later called «aves, 
21 Trans, by Wayne, p. 48- 

22 See my Prychologial Type, De. a. 
28 Cones were sometimes used instead of columns, 
state, ete 


the cults of Aphrodite, 
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‘one,’ PéXwwes (from aNs) means ‘wooden’; dek-kyrane 

is a cylinder; gåħavë, a round beam, The Macedonian shock- 
troops when drawn up in battle array were also known as a 
phalanx, and so is the finger-joint** Finally, we have to consider 
$«Ms, "bright, shining.’ The Indo-European root is *bhale, 
“to bulge, swell.'® Who does not think of Faust's "It glows, it 
shines, increases in my handi” 2° 

s: This is "primitive" libido symbolism, which shows how 
direct is the connection between libido and light. We find 
much the same thing in the invocations to Rudra in the Rig- 
Veda: 


May we obtain favour of thee, O ruler of heroes, maker of bounti- 
ful water fie., urine]. . . 

eaters he help the fiery Rudra, who fulfils the sacrifice, 
the seer who circles in the sky. . 

He who yields sweetness, who hears our invocations, the ruddy- 
hued with the gorgeous helm, let him not deliver us into the power 
of jealousy. 

‘The bull of the Marut has gladdened me, the suppliant, with more 
vigorous health. . . . 

Let a great hymn of praise resound to the ruddy-brown bull, the 
whiteshining (sun); let us worship the fiery god with prostrations; 
let us sing of the glorious being of Rudra. 

May the arrow of Rudra be turned from us; may the anger of the 
fiery god pass us by. Unbend thy firm bow (2) for the princes; thou 
‘who blessest with the waters of thy body, be gracious to our children 
and grandchildren 


ms — Here the various aspects of the psychic lifeforce, of the ex- 
traordinarily potent," the personified mana-concept, come to- 
gether in the figure of Rudra: the fiery-white sun, the gorgeous 
helm, the puissant bull, and the urine (urere, ‘to burn’) 


At For the symbolism of the fingerjoint sce my remarks on the dactyl, pars 
30-84, Here 1 would like to add the following from a Bakairi myth: "Nimaga- 
airo swallowed two Bakairi nger-bones. There were many of theae lying 
about the house, because Oka used them for tipping his arrows, and killed many 
Bakairi and ate their flesh. From these finger bones, and not hom Oka, the 
woman became pregnant." (Frobenius, p. 296) 
28 Further evidence in Prellwitz, Wörterbuch. (CL, par. Mo; above] 
# Respectively, in T, rq: s and 4; ín 11, sg: 5, 6,8, and 44, Trans, from Slecke, 
"Der Gott Rudra im Rigveda,” pp, xg 
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34 — Not only the gods, but the goddesses, too, are libido-symbols, 
when regarded from the point of view of their dynamism. The 
libido expresses itself in images of sun, light, fire, sex, fertility, 
and growth. In this way the goddesses, as we have seen, come to 
possess phallic symbols, even though the latter are essentially 
masculine, One of the main reasons for this is that, just as the 
female lies hidden in the male (pl. xxix), so the male lies hidden 
in the female? The feminine quality of the tree that repre- 
sents the goddess (cf. pl. xxxi) is contaminated with phallic 
symbolism, as is evident from the genealogical tree that grows 
‘out of Adam's body. In my Psychology and Alchemy 1 have 
reproduced, from a manuscript in Florence, a picture of Adam 
showing the membrum virile as a tree? Thus the tree has a 
bisexual character, as is also suggested by the fact that in Latin 
the names of trecs have masculine endings and the feminine 
gender. 

ss The tree in the following dream of a young woman patient 
brings out this hermaphroditism: ?* She was in a garden, where 
she found an exotic-looking tree with strange red fleshy flowers 
or fruits. She picked and ate them, Then, to her horror, she 
felt that she was poisoned, 

3:6 As a result of sexual difficulties in her marriage, the dream. 
er's fancy had been much taken by a certain young man of her 
acquaintance, The tree is the same tree that stood in Paradise, 
and it plays the same role in this dream as it did for our first 
parents, It is the tree of libido, which here represents the femi- 
nine as well as the masculine side, because it simply expresses 
the relationship of the two to one another. 

37 A Norwegian riddle runs: 


A tree stands on the Billinsberg, 

Drooping over a lake. 

Iis branches shine like gold. 

You won't guess that today, 
35 CE the anima animus theory in my later writings. 
20 Prychology and Alchemy, Bg. 131, p 245- 
10 The figtice is phallic. I is worth noting that Dionysus planted a figptree at 
the entrance to Hades, in the sime way that phallol were placed on graves. The 
‘xpress, mered to Aphrodite, the Cyprian, became an emblem of death, and used 
to be placed at the door of houses where people were dying 
51 Concerning hermaphroditism, sce Prychology and Alchemy, index, x. "her 
maphrodite:” 
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$5 In the evening the sun's daughter collects the golden 
branches that have dropped from the wonderful oak. 


Bitterly weeps the sun-child 
In the apple orchard. 
From the apple tree has fallen 
‘The golden apple. 
Weep not, sun child, 
God will make another 
Of gold or bronze, 
Ora little silver one. 
s9) The various meanings of the tree-sun, tree of Paradise; 
mother, phallus—are explained by the fact that it is a libido- 
symbol and not an allegory of this or that concrete abject. Thus 
a phallicsymbol does not denote the sexual organ, but the libido, 
and however clearly it appears as such, it does not mean itself 
| but is always a symbol of the libido. Symbols are not signs or 
allegories for something known; they seek rather to express 
something that is little known or completely unknown. The 
tertium comparationis for all these symbols is the libido, and 
the unity of meaning lies in the fact that they are all analogies 
of the same thing, In this realm the fixed meaning of things 
comes to an end. The sole reality is the libido, whose nature 
we can only experience through its effect on us, Thus it is not 
the real mother who is symbolized, but the libido of the son, 
whose object was once the mother. We take mythological sym- 
bols much too concretely and are puzzled at every turn by the 
endless contradictions of myths. But we always forget that it is 
the unconscious creative force which wraps itself in images 
When, therefore, we read: "His mother was a wicked witch; 
‘we must translate it as; the son is unable to detach his libido 
from the mother-imago, he suffers from resistances because he 
is tied to the mother. 
smi The water and tree symbolism, which we found as further 
attributes of the symbol of the city, likewise refer to the libido 
that is unconsciously attached to the mother-imago. In certain 
passages of the Apocalypse we catch a clear glimpse of this long- 
ing for the mother. Also, the author's eschatological expecta- 
32 The relationship of the son to the mother was the psychological basis of 
mumerou culis. Robertson (Christianity and Mythology, p. si) was struck by 
Christ relationship to the two Marys, and he conjectures that it probably pointe 
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tions end with the mother: "And there shall be no more curs 
"There shall be no more sin, no more repression, no more dis- 
harmony with oneself, no guilt, no fear of death and no pain 
of separation, because through the marriage of the Lamb the 
son is united with the mother-bride and the ultimate bliss is 
attained. This symbol recurs in the nuptiae chymicae, the 
coniunctio of alchemy." 

as Thus the Apocalypse dies away on that same note of radiant, 
mystic harmony which was re-echoed some two thousand years 
later in the last prayer of "Doctor Marianus”: 


© contrite hearts, seek with your eyes 
‘The face of your salvation; 
Blissful in that gaze, arise 
‘Through glad regeneration, 
Now may every pulse of good 
Seck to serve before Thy face, 
Virgin, Queen of Motherhood, 
‚Keep us, Goddess, in Thy grace?* 


s The beauty and nobility of these feelings raises in our minds 
a question of principle: is the causal interpretation of Freud 
correct in believing that symbolformation is to be explained 
solely by prevention of the primary incest tendency, and is thus 
a mere substitute product? The so-called “incest prohibition" 
which is supposed ro operate here is not in itself a primary phe- 
nomenon, but goes back to something much more fundamental, 
namely the primitive system of marriage classes which, in its 
turn, is a vital necessity in the organization of the tribe. So it 
is more a question of phenomena requiring a teleological ex- 
planation than of simple causalities. Moreover it must be 
pointed out that the basis of the "incestuous" desire is not co- 
habitation, but, as every sun myth shows, the strange idea of 


To an old yik “in which a Palestinian God, perhaps named Joshua, figure In 
the changing relations of lover and son towards a mythic Mary—a natural 
fuetuation in early theowophy and one which occurs with a difference im the 
myths of Mithras, Adonis, Att, Osiris, and Dionysus, all of whom are connected 
With Mother-Goddesies and either a consort or a female double, the mother and 
comsort being at times identified.” 

(CE the "Psychology of the Transference” and the Mysterium Coniunctionis, 
-Enmone] 

Faust, Part U, Act y, based on an unpub: trans. by Philip Wayne 
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becoming a child again, of returning to the parental shelter, 
and of entering into the mother in order to be reborn through 
her, But the way to this goal lies through incest, ie, the ne- 
cessity of finding some way into the mother's body. One of the 
simplest ways would be to impregnate the mother and beget 
oneself in identical form all over again, But here the incest 
prohibition intervenes; consequently the sun myths and re- 
birth myths devise every conceivable kind of mother-analogy 
for the purpose of canalizing the libido into new forms and 
effectively preventing it from regressing to actual incest, For 
instance, the mother is transformed into an animal, or is made 
young again," and then disappears after giving birth, ie, i 
changed back into her old shape, It is not incestuous cohal 
tion that is desired, but rebirth. The incest prohibition acts 
as an obstacle and makes the creative fantasy inventive; for 
instance, there are attempts to make the mother pregnant by 
means of fertility magic. The effect of the incest-taboo and of 
the attempts at canalization is to stimulate the creative imagi- 
nation, which gradually opens up possible avenues for the 
selfrealization of libido. In this way the libido becomes i 
perceptibly spiritualized. The power which "always desires evi 
thus creates spiritual life. That is why the religions exalt this 
procedure into a system. Tt is instructive to see the pains they 
take to further the translation into symbols," The New Testa- 
Rank (Die Lohengrinsege) has found some beautiful examples of this in the 
smyth of the swan- maiden, 

98 Muther (Geschichte der Malerei, I, p. gs) says, in Nis chapter on “The First 
Spanish Clans‘; “Tieck once wrote: Sexvality in the great mystery of our being, 
sensuality the first cog in our machinery. I stirs our whole being and makes i£ 
alive and joyful. Al our dreams of beauty and nobility have thelr source here. 
Sensuality and sexuality constitute the esence of music, of painting and of all 
the aci, AN the desires of mankind revolve round this centre lke moths round 
3 flame. The sense of beauty and arise fling are only other dialect, other 
expressions, They signify nothing more than the sexual unge of mankind, 1 regard 
even piety as a diverted channel for the sexual imple’ This clearly expresses 
‘what one should never forget when judging the old ecclesiastical ari, that the 
struggle to eface the boundaries between earthly and heavenly love, to blend 
them into each other impererptibiy, has always been the guiding thought, the 
{most powerful impulse of the Catholic Church” To this 1 would add that ie i 
hardy posible to restrict this impulse to sexuality. Tt is primarily a question of 
primitive inntinctuality, of insulentlyeifeentsted libido whieh prefers o take 
a sexual form, Sexuality îs by no means the only form of the "full feeling of lie." 
“There are some passions that cannot be derived from ex. 
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ment gives us an excellent example of this: in the dialogue 
about rebirth (John 3:41), Nicodemus cannot help taking 
the matter realistically: 


How can a man be born when he is old? Can he enter the second 
time into his mother's womb, and be born? 


ass Jesus tries to purify the sensuous cast of Nicodemus’ mind 
by rousing it from its dense materialistic slumbers, and trans- 
lates the passage into the same, and yet not the same, words: 


Verily, verily, T say unto thee, Except a man be born of water and 
of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God. 

That which is born of flesh is flesh, and that which is born of the 
Spirit is spirit 

Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must be born again. 

The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth: 
so is every one that is born of the Spirit, 


su Tobe born of water simply means to be born of the mother's 
womb; to be born of the Spirit means to be born of the fructify- 
ing breath of the wind, as can be seen from the Greek text of 
the passages italicized above, where spirit and wind are ex- 
pressed by the same word, veu: "rà yeyormubros ix vis copii 
wägk borin, xal rà Jeyenmnkror da vob wrehnaros rein dori... TÒ 
veipa brov vt mret.” 

aw This symbolism arose from the same need as that which pro- 
duced the Egyptian legend of the vultures: they were female 
only and were fertilized by the wind. The basis of these mytho- 
logical statements is an ethical demand which can be formu- 
ated thus: you should not say that your mother is impregnated 
by a man in the ordinary way, but is impregnated in some 
extraordinary way by a spiritual being. As this stands in com- 
plete contrast to the empirical truth, the myth bridges over the 
difficulty by analogy: the son is said to have been a hero who 
died, was born again in a remarkable manner, and thus attained 
to immortality. The need responsible for this demand is evi- 
dently a desire to transcend reality. A son may naturally believe 
that a father begot him in the flesh, but not that he himself 
can impregnate his mother and so cause himself to be born 
young again. Such a thought is prohibited by the danger of 
regression, and is therefore replaced by the above demand that. 
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as 


one should, in certain circumstances, express the problem of 
rebirth in symbolical terms, We sce the same thing in Jesus 
challenge to Nicodemus: Do not think carnally, or you will be 
flesh, but think symbolically, and then you will be spirit. It is 
evident that this compulsion towards the symbolical is a great 
‘educative force, for Nicodemus would remain stuck in banal 
ties if he did not succeed in raising himself above his con- 
eretism, Had he been a mere Philistine, he would certainly 
have taken offence at the irrationality and unreality of this 
advice and understood it literally, only to reject it in the end 
as impossible and incomprehensible. The reason why Jesus 
words have such great suggestive power is that they express the 
symbolical truths which are rooted in the very structure of the 
human psyche. The empirical truth never frees a man from his 
bondage to the senses; it only shows him that he was always so 
and cannot be otherwise. The symbolical truth, on the other 
hand, which puts water in place of the mother and spirit or 
fire in place of the father, frees the libido from the channel of 
the incest tendency, offers it a new gradient, and canalizes it 
into a spiritual form. Thus man, as a spiritual being, becomes 
a child again and is born into a circle of brothers and sisters: 
but his mother has become the "communion of saints,” the 
Church (pl. xxxa), and his brothers and sisters are humanity, 
with whom he is united anew in the common heritage of sym- 
bolical truth. It seems that this process was especially necessary 
at the time when Christianity originated: for that age, as a re- 
sult of the appalling contrast between slavery and the freedom 
of the citizens and masters, had entirely lost consciousness of 
the unity of mankind. 

When we see how much trouble Jesus took to make the 
symbolical view of things acceptable to Nicodemus, as if throw- 
ing a veil over the crude reality, and how important it was-and. 
still is-for the history of civilization that people should think 
in this way, then one is at a loss to understand why the concern 
of modern psychology with symbolism has met with such vio- 
lent disapprobation in many quarters. It is as necessary today 
as it ever was to lead the libido away from the cult of rational- 
ism and realism—not, indeed, because these things have gained 
the upper hand (quite the contrary), but because the guardians 
and custodians of symbolical truth, namely the religions, have 
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been robbed of their efficacy by science. Even intelligent peo- 
ple no longer understand the value and purpose of symbolical 
truth, and the spokesmen of religion have failed to deliver an 
apologetic suited to the spirit of the age. Insistence on the bare 
concretism of dogma, or ethics for ethics’ sake, or even a human- 
ization of the Christ-figure coupled with inadequate attempts 
to write his biography, are singularly unimpressive. Symbolical 
truth is exposed undefended to the attacks of scientific thought, 
which can never do justice to such a subject, and in face of this 
competition has been unable to hold its ground. The truth, 
however, still remains to be proved. Exclusive appeals to faith 
area hopeless petitio principii, for itis the manifest improbal 
ity of symbolical truth that prevents people from believing in 
it. Instead of insisting so glibly on the necessity of faith, the 
theologians, it scems to me, should see what can be done to 
make this faith possible. But that means placing symbolical truth 
on a new foundation—a foundation which appeals not only to 
sentiment, but to reason. And this can only be achieved by re- 
flecting how it came about in the first place that humanity 
needed the improbability of religious statements, and what it 
signifies when a totally different spiritual reality is superim- 
posed on the sensuous and tangible actuality of this world. 

‘The instincts operate most smoothly when there is no con- 
sciousness to conflict with them, or when what consciousness 
there is remains firmly attached to instinct. This condition no 
longer applies even to primitive man, for everywhere we find 
psychic systems at work which are in some measure opposed 
to pure instinctuality. And if a primitive tribe shows even the 
smallest traces of culture, we find that creative fantasy is con- 
tinually engaged in producing analogies to instinctual processes 
in order to free the libido from sheer instinctuality by guiding 
it towards analogical ideas, These systems have to be constituted 
in such a way that they offer the libido a kind of natural gradi- 
ent. For the libido does not incline to anything, otherwise it 
would be possible to turn it in any direction one chose. But that 
is the case only with voluntary processes, and then only to a 
limited degree. The libido has, as it were, a natural penchant: 
itis like water, which must have a gradient if it is to flow. The 
nature of these analogies is therefore a serious problem because, 
as we have said, they must be ideas which attract the libido. 
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"Their special character is, I believe, to be discerned in the fact. 
that they are archetypes, that is, universal and inherited patterns 
which, taken together, constitute the structure of the unc 
scious. When Christ, for instance, speaks to Nicodemus of spirit 
and water, these are not just random ideas, but typical ones 
which have always exerted a powerful fascination on the mind. 
Christ is here touching on the archetype, and that, if anything, 
will convince Nicodemus, for the archetypes are the forms or 
river-beds along which the current of psychic life has always 
flowed. 

Tt is not possible to discuss the problem of symbol-formation 
without reference to the instinctual processes, because it is from 
them that the symbol derives its motive power. It has no mean- 
ing whatever unless it strives against the resistance of instinct, 
just as undisciplined instincts would bring nothing but ruin 
to man if the symbol did not give them form. Hence a discus- 
sion of one of the strongest instincts, sexuality, is umavoidable, 
since perhaps the majority of symbols are more or less close 
analogies of this instinct. To interpret symbol-formation in 
terms of instinctual processes is a legitimate scientific attitude, 
which does not, however, claim to be the only possible one. 1 
readily admit that the creation of symbols could also be ex- 
plained from the spiritual side, but in order to do so, one would. 
need the hypothesis that the "spirit" is an autonomous reality 

commands a specific energy powerful enough to bend the 
instincts round and constrain them into spiritual forms. This 
hypothesis has its disadvantages for the scientific mind, even 
though, in the end, we still know so little about the nature of 
the psyche that we can think of no decisive reason against such 
an assumption. In accordance with my empirical attitude I 
nevertheless prefer to describe and explain symbol-formation 
asa natural process, though Lam fully conscious of the probable 
onesidedness of this point of view. 

As we have said, sex plays an important part in this process, 
even when the symbols are religious. It is less than two thousand 
years since the cult of sex was in full bloom. In those days, of 
course, they were heathens and did not know any better, but 
the nature of the symbol-creating forces does not change from 
age to age. If one has any conception of the sexual content of 
those ancient cults, and if one realizes that the experience of 
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union with God was understood in antiquity as a more or less 
concrete coitus, then one can no longer pretend that the forces 
motivating the production of symbols haye suddenly become 
different since the birth of Christ. The fact that primitive Chris 
tianity resolutely turned away from nature and the instincts 
in general, and, through its asceticism, from sex in particular, 
clearly indicates the source from which its motive forces came. 
So it is not surprising that this transformation has left notice 
able traces in Christian symbolism. Had it not done so, Chris- 
tianity would never have been able to transform libido. It 
succeeded in this largely because its archetypal analogies were 
for the most part in tune with the instinctual forces it wanted 
to transform. Some people profess to be very shocked when T 
do not shrink from bringing even the sublimest spiritual ideas 
into relation with what they call the "subhuman." My primary 
concern, however, is to understand these religious ideas, whose 
value I appreciate far too deeply to dispose of them with ration- 
alistic arguments, What do we want, anyway, with things that 
cannot be understood? They appeal only to people for whom. 
thinking and understanding are too much bother. Instead, we 
ask for blind faith and praise it to the skies. But that, in the 
end, only means educating ourselves to thoughtlessness and lack 
of criticism. What the "blind faith" so long preached from the 
pulpit was able to do in Germany, when that country finally 
turned its back on Christian dogma, has been bloodily demon- 
strated before our eyes by contemporary history. The really 
dangerous people are not the great heretics and unbelievers, 
but the swarm of petty thinkers, the rationalizing intellectuals, 
who suddenly discover how irrational all religious dogmas are. 
Anything not understood is given short shrift, and the highest 
values of symbolic truth are irretrievably lost. What can a 
rationalist do with the dogma of the virgin birth, or with 
Christ's sacrificial death, or the Trinity? 

so The medical psychotherapist today must make clear to his 
‘more educated patients the foundations of religious experience, 
and set them on the road to where such an experience becomes 
possible. If, therefore, as a doctor and scientist, I analyse ab- 
struse religious symbols and trace them back to their origins, 
my sole purpose is to conserve, through understanding, the 
values they represent, and to enable people to think symbol- 
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ically once more, as the early thinkers of the Church were still 
able to do. This is far from implying an arid dogmatism. It is 
only when we, today, think dogmatically, that our thought be- 
comes antiquated and no longer accessible to modern man. 
Hence a way has to be found which will again make it possible 
for him to participate spiritually in the substance of the Chris- 
tian message. 

Ata time when a large part of mankind is beginning to dis- 
card Christianity, it may be worth our while to try to under- 
stand why it was accepted in the first place. It was accepted as 
a means of escape from the brutality and unconsciousness of the 
ancient world. As soon as we discard it, the old brutality returns 
in force, as has been made overwhelmingly cleat by contempo- 
rary events. This is not a step forwards, but a long step back- 
wards into the past. It is the same with individuals who lay 
aside one form of adaptation and have no new form to turn to: 
they infallibly regress along the old path and then find them- 
selves at a great disadvantage, because the world around them 
has changed considerably in the meantime. Consequently, any 
one who is repelled by the philosophical weakness of Christian 
dogmatism or by the barren idea of a merely historical Jesus— 
for we know far too little about his contradictory personality 
and the little we do know only confuses our judgment-and 
who throws Christianity overboard and with it the whole basis 
of morality, is bound to be confronted with the age-old prob- 
lem of brutality. We have had bitter experience of what hap- 
pens when a whole nation finds the moral mask too stupid to 
keep up. The beast breaks loose, and a frenzy of demoralization 
sweeps over the civilized world.” 

Today there are countless neurotics who are neurotic simply 
because they do not know why they cannot be happy in their 
own way-they do not even know that the fault lies with them. 
Besides these neurotics there are many more normal people, 
men and women of the better kind, who feel restricted and dis- 
contented because they have no symbol which would act as an 
outlet for their libido, For all these people a reductive analysis 
down to the primal facts should be undertaken, so that they 
can become acquainted with their primitive personality and 
learn how to take due account of it. Only in this way can cer- 
[CE Jungs "Woran." Euros] 
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tain requirements be fulfilled and others rejected as unreason- 
able because of their infantile character. We like to imagine 
that our primitive traits have long since disappeared without 
trace. In this we are cruelly disappointed, for never before has 
our civilization been so swamped with evil. This gruesome 
spectacle helps us to understand what Christianity was up 
against and what it endeavoured to transform, The transform- 
ing process took place for the most part unconsciously, at any 
Tate in the later centuries, When 1 remarked earlier (par. 100) 
that an unconscious transformation of libido was ethically 
worthless, and contrasted it with the Christianity of the early 
Roman period, as a patent example of the immorality and 
brutalization against which Christians had to fight, I ought to 
have added that mere faith cannot be counted as an ethical 
ideal either, because it too is an unconscious transformation of 
libido. Faith is a charisma for those who possess it, but it is no 
way for those who need to understand before they can believe, 
This is a matter of temperament and cannot be discounted 
as valueless. For, ultimately, even the believer believes that God 
gave man reason, and for something better than to lie and cheat 
with, Although we naturally believe in symbols in the first 
place, we can also understand them, and this is indeed the only 
Viable way for those who have not been granted the charisma 
of faith. 

"The religious myth is one of man's greatest and most sig- 
nificant achievements, giving him the security and inner 
strength not to be crushed by the monstrousness of the uni- 
verse. Considered from the standpoint of realism, the symbol 
is not of course an external truth, but it is psychologically true, 
for it was and is the bridge to all that is best in humanity." 

Psychological truth by no means excludes metaphysical 
truth, though psychology, as a science, has to hold aloof from all 
metaphysical assertions, Its subject is the psyche and its contents, 
Both are realities, because they work. Though we do not possess 
a physics of the soul, and are not even able to observe it and 
judge it from some Archimedean point “outside” ourselves, and 
can therefore know nothing objective about it since all knowl- 
edge of the psyche is itself psychic, in spite of all this the soul 
38 For the functional significance of the symbol. see my "On Psychic Energy” see. 
1H (d), on symbolmaking (Swiss edn- pp. Bf). 
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is the only experient of life and existence. It is, in fact, the only 
immediate experience we can have and the sine qua non of the 
subjective reality of the world. The symbols it creates are al- 
ways grounded in the unconscious archetype, but their manifest 
forms are moulded by the ideas acquired by the conscious mind. 
‘The archetypes are the numinous, structural elements of the 
psyche and possess a certain autonomy and specific energy whi 
enables them to attract, out of the conscious mind, those con- 
tents which are best suited to themselves. The symbols act as 
transformers, their function being to convert libido from a 
"lower" into a "higher" form. This function is so important 
that feeling accords it the highest values. The symbol works by 
suggestion; that is to say, it carries conviction and at the same 
time expresses the content of that conviction. It is able to do 
this because of the numen, the specific energy stored up in the 
archetype. Experience of the archetype is not only impressive, 
it seizes and possesses the whole personality, and is naturally 
productive of faith. 

"Legitimate" faith must always rest on experience, "There 
is, however, another kind of faith which rests exclusively on. 
the authority of tradition. This kind of faith could also be 
called “legitimate,” since the power of tradition embodies an 
experience whose importance for the continuity of culture is 
beyond question, But with this kind of faith there is always the 
danger of mere habit supervening-it may so easily degenerate 
into spiritual inertia and a thoughtless compliance which, if per- 
sisted in, threatens stagnation and cultural regression. This 
mechanical dependence goes hand in hand with a psychic re- 
gression to infantilism. The traditional contents gradually lose 
their real meaning and are only believed in as formalities, with- 
out this belief having any influence on the conduct of life, There 
is no longer a living power behind it. The much-vaunted "child- 
likeness” of faith only makes sense when the feeling behind the 
experience is still alive. IE it gets lost, faith is only another word 
for habitual, infantile dependence, which takes the place of, and 
actually prevents, the struggle for deeper understanding, ‘This 
seems to be the position we have reached today. 

Since faith revolves round those central and perennially im- 
portant “dominant ideas” which alone give life a meaning, the 
prime task of the psychotherapist must be to understand the 
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symbols anew, and thus to understand the unconscious, com- 
pensatory striving of his patient for an attitude that reflects the 
totality of the psyche. 


517 After this digression, let us return to our author. 

38 "The vision of the city is immediately followed by that of a 
"strange conifer with knotty branches." This image no longer 
seems strange to us after what we have learned about the tree 
of life and its association with the mother, the city, and the 
water of life. The attribute "strange" probably expresses, as in 
dreams, a peculiar emphasis or numinosity, Unfortunately the 
author gives us no individual material in this connection. As 
the tree already suggested in the symbolism of the city is spe- 
cially emphasized in the further development of the visions, I 
feel it necessary to discuss at some length the history of tree 
symbolism, 

se Trees, as is well known, have played a large part in religion 
and in mythology from the remotest times. (Pl. xxxr) Typical 
of the trees found in myth is the tree of paradise, or tree of life; 
most people know of the pine-tree of Attis, the tree or trees of 
Mithras, and the world-ash Yggdrasill of Nordic mythology, and 
so om. The hanging of Attis, in effigy, on a pine-tree (cf. fig. 42), 
the hanging of Marsyas, which became a popular theme for art, 
the hanging of Odin, the Germanic hanging sacrifices and the 
whole series of hanged gods—all teach us that the hanging of 
Christ on the Cross is nothing unique in religious mythology, 
but belongs to the same circle of ideas. In this world of images 
the Cross is the Tree of Life and at the same time a Tree of. 
Death—a coffin (cf. pl. xxxvi). Just as the myths tell us that 
human beings were descended from trees, so there were burial 
customs in which people were buried in hollow tree-trunks, 
whence the German Totenbaum, ‘tree of death,’ for coflin, 
which is still in use today. If we remember that the tree is pre- 
dominantly a mothersymbol, then the meaning of this mode 
of burial becomes clear. The dead are delivered back to the 
mother for rebirth. (Ct. fig. 23 and pl. xin) We meet this sym- 
bol in the myth of Osiris as handed down by Plutarch.” Rhea 
was pregnant with Osiris and his twin sister Isis, and they mated 
together even in their mother’s womb (night sea journey with 
38 De Iside et Osiride, in Babbitt rane pp: 51-38- 
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incest). Their son was Arueris, later called Horus, Isis is said 
to have been “born in the AILWetness* (by rarivpois yertafaı), 
and of Osiris it is related that a certain Pamyles of Thebes, 
whilst drawing water, heard a voice from the temple of Zeus 
which commanded him to proclaim that Osiris, "tlie great and 
beneficent king" (uéyas Jaskös elepyérms), was born. In honour 
of this Pamyles the Pamylia were celebrated, similar to the 
Phallophoria. Pamyles seems, therefore, to have been originally 
a phallic daimon, like Dionysus. In his phallic form he repre- 
sents the creative power which "draws" things out of the un- 
conscious (Le. the water) and begets the god (Osiris) as a 
conscious content. This process can be understood both as an 
individual experience: Pamyles drawing water, and as a sym- 
bolic act or experience of the archetype: a drawing up from the 
depths. What is drawn up is a numinous, previously uncon- 
scious content which would remain dark were it not interpreted. 
by the voice from above as the birth of a god. This type of ex- 
perience recurs in the baptism in the Jordan, Matthew 3217. 

Osiris was killed in a crafty manner by the god of the under- 
world, Set (Typhon in Greek), who locked him in a chest. He 
was thrown into the Nile and carried out to sea. But in the 
underworld Osiris mated with his second sister, Nephthys. One 
can see from this how the symbolism is developed: already in 
his mother’s womb, before his extrauterine existence, Osiris 
commits incest; and in death, the second intra-uterine existence, 
heagain commits incest, both times with a sister, for in remote 
antiquity brotherandssister marriages were not only tolerated, 
but were a mark of the aristocracy. Zarathustra likewise recom- 
mended consanguineous marriages, 

‘The wicked Set lured Osiris into the chest by a ruse, in 
other words the original evil in man wants to get back into the 
mother again, and the illicit, incestuous longing for the mother 
is the ruse supposedly invented by Set, It is significant that it is 
"evil" which lures Osiris into the chest; for, in the light of 
teleology, the motif of containment signifies the latent state that 
precedes regeneration, Thus evil, as though cognizant of its im- 
perfection, strives to be made perfect through rebirth— Part. 
of that power which would / Ever work evil, but engenders 
good!” # The ruse, too, is significant: man tries to sneak into 
40 Faust, Part, trans by Wayne, p 7, modified. 
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rebirth by a subterfuge in order to become a child again. That | 
is how it appears to the “rational” mind. An Egyptian hymn # 
even charges Isis with having struck down the sun god Ra by 
treachery: it was because of her ill will towards her son that 
she banished and betrayed him. The hymn: describes how Isis 
fashioned a poisonous snake and set it in his path, and how the 
snake wounded the sun-god with its bite. From this wound he 
never recovered, so that he finally had to retire on the back of 
the heavenly cow. But the cow was the cow-headed mother- 
goddess (pl. xxxb), just as Osiris was the bull Apis. The mother 
is accused as though she were the cause of his having to fly to 
her in order to be cured of the wound she herself had inflicted, 
But the real cause of the wound is the incest-taboo,** which cuts 
a man off from the security of childhood and early youth, from 
all those unconscious, instinctive happenings that allow the 
child to live without responsibility as an appendage of his 
parents, There must be contained in this fecling many dim 
memories of the animal age, when there was as yet no "thou 
shale” and "thou shalt not,” and everything just happened of it- 
self, Even now a deep resentment seems to dwell in man's breast 
against the brutal law that once separated him from instinctive 
surrender to his desires and from the beautiful harmony of 
animal nature. This separation manifested itself in the incest 
prohibition and its correlates (marriage laws, food-taboos, etc.). 
So long as the child is in that state of unconscious identity 
the mother, he is still one with the animal psyche and is just as 
unconscious as it. The development of consciousness inevitably 
leads not only to separation from the mother, but to separation 
from the parents and the whole family circle and thus to a rela- 
tive degree of detachment from the unconscious and the world 
of instinct. Yet the longing for this lost world continues and, 
when difficult adaptations are demanded, is forever tempting 
one to make evasions and retreats, to regress to the infantile 


ex Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, p. 265- 
A Here I most again remind the reader that 1 give the word "incest" diferent 
meaning from that which properly belongs to it, Incest is the urge to get back | 
{o childhood, For the child, of counie, this cannot be called incest; i it only for | 
an adult with a fully developed sexuality that this backwand striving becomes 
Incest, because he it no Jonger a child but poseses a sexuality which cannot be | 
allowed a regressive outlet 
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past, which then starts throwing up the incestuous symbolism, 
If only this temptation were perfectly clear, it would be possi 
ble, with a great effort of will, to free oneself from it. But it is 
far from clear, because a new adaptation or orientation of vital 
importance can only be achieved in accordance with the in- 
stincts. Lacking this, nothing durable results, only a convulsively 
willed, artificial product which proves in the long run to be in- 
capable of life. No man can change himself into anything from. 
sheer reason; he can only change into what he potentially is, 
When such a change becomes necessary, the previous mode of 
adaptation, already in a state of decay, is unconsciously com- 
pensated by the archetype of another mode. If the conscious 
mind now succeeds in interpreting the constellated archetype 
ina meaningful and appropriate manner, then a viable transfor- 
mation can take place, Thus the most important relationship 
of childhood, the relation to the mother, will be compensated 
by the mother archetype as soon as detachment from the child- 
hood state is indicated. One such successful interpretation has 
been, for instance, Mother Church (cf. pl. xxxa), but once this 
form begins to show signs of age and decay a new interpretation 
becomes inevitable. 

sl Even if a change does occur, the old form loses none of its 
attractions; for whoever sunders himself from the mother longs 
to get back to the mother, This longing can easily turn into a 
‘consuming passion which threatens all that has been won. The 
‘mother then appears on the one hand as the supreme goal, and 
on the other as the most frightful danger—the “Terrible 
Mother." & 

$s Alter completing the night sea journey, the coffer contain- 
ing Osiris was cast ashore at Byblos and came to rest in the 
branches of a cedar-tree, which shot up and enclosed the coffer 
in its trunk (cf. fig. 29), The king of the country, admiring the 
splendid tree, caused it to be cut down and made into a pillar 
supporting the roof of his house.“ This period of Osiris’ ab- 
sence (the winter solstice) coincides with the age-old lament for 


43 Frobeniun, Zeitalter. 
This reals the phallic columns set up In the temples of Astarte In fact 
according to one version, the king wife was named Astarte: This symbol is lo 
eminent oF the crosses which were aptly called yadina (pregnant, because 
they had a secret reliquary Inside them 
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the dead god, and his pez (finding) was celebrated as a feast 
of joy. 

Later on Set dismembered the body and scattered the pieces. 
We find this motif of dismemberment in numerous sunamyths 4 
asa contrast to the putting together of the child in the mother's 
womb. Actually Isis collected the pieces together again with 
the help of the jackal-headed Anubis, Here the dogs and jackals, 


[Eins tance? Em 


Tig. 29. Osiris in the cerco. 
Relief, Dendera, Egypt 


devourers of corpses by night, assist in the reconstitution or re- 
production of Osiris. To this necrophagous function the Egyp- 
tian vulture probably owes its symbolic mother significance. In 
ancient times the Persians used to throw out their corpses for 
the dogs to devour, just as, today in Tibet, the dead are left to 
the vultures,‘ and in Bombay, where the Parsis expose their 
corpses on the "towers of silence.” The Persians had the custom 


wi Spielrein (pp. g98Mt) found numerous allusions to this motif in an insane 
patient. Fragments of different things and materials were “cooked” or “burnt.” 
Fre ashes can turn into a man," said the patent, and she alo saw "dismembered 
children in glaw coins.” 

V Demeter collected the limbs of the dismembered Dionysus and put him to- 
gether again. 

dan (CE. Harrer, Seven Yeure in Tibet, p.61.—Eorv0%s) 
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of leading a dog to the bedside of a dying man, who then had 
to give the dog a morsel to eat. This custom suggests that the 
morsel should belong to the dog, so that he will spare the body 
of the dying man, just as Cerberus was pacified with the honey- 
cakes which Heracles gave him on his journey to hell. But when 
we consider the jackal-headed Anubis (pl. xxxna) who rendered. 
such good service in gathering together the remains of Osiris, 
and the mother significance of the vulture, the question arises 
whether this ceremony may not have a deeper meaning. This 
problem has been taken up by Creuzer;** who comes to the con- 
clusion that the deeper meaning is connected with the astral 
form of the dog ceremony, ie., the appearance of the dog-star 
at the highest point of the solstice. Hence the bringing in of 
the dog would have a compensatory significance, death being 
| made equal to the sun at its highest point, This is a thoroughly 
psychological interpretation, as can be seen from the fact that 
death is quite commonly regarded as an entry into the mother's 
‘womb (for rebirth). The interpretation would seem to be sup- 
ported by the otherwise enigmatic function of the dog in the 
Mithraie sacrifice. In the monuments a dog is often shown leap- 
ing upon the bull killed by Mithras, In the light of the Persian 
legend, and on the evidence of the monuments themselves, this 
sacrifice should be conceived as the moment of supreme fruit- 
fulness. This is most beautifully portrayed in the Mithraic 
relief at Heddernheim (pl. xxxm). On one side of a large 
(formerly rotating) stone slab there is a stereotyped representa- 
tion of the overthrow and sacrifice of the bull, while on the 
other side stand Sol with a bunch of grapes in his hand, Mithras 
with the cornucopia, and the dadophors bearing fruits, in ac- 
cordance with the legend that from the dead bull comes all 
fruitfulness: fruits from his horns, wine from his blood, corn 
from his tail, cattle from his semen, garlic from his nostrils, and 
so forth. Over this scene stands Sylvanus, the beasts of the forest. 
leaping away from him. 

335 In this context the dog might very well have the significance 
suspected by Creuzer, Moreover the goddess of the underworld, 
Hecate, is dog-headed, like Anubis, As Canicula, she received 
dog sacrifices to keep away the pest. Her close relation to the 
4 Diodorus, IH, 6a (c. Oldfather and Geer trans IT, pp. gf) 

48 Symbol und Mythologie der alten Völker, 
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moongoddess suggests that she was a promoter of growth. 
Hecate was the first to bring Demeter news of her stolen daugh- 
ter, another reminder of Anubis. Dog sacrifices were also offered 
to Eileithyia, the goddess of birth, and Hecate herself (ct. pl. 
vn) is, on occasion, a goddess of marriage and birth. The dog 
is also the regular companion of Aesculapius, the god of heal- 
ing, who, while still a mortal, raised a man from the dead and 
was struck by a thunderbolt as a punishment. These associations 
help to explain the following passage in Petroniu 


Teamestly beseech you to paint a small dog round the foot of my 
statue... $0 that by your kindness I may attain to life after 
death. 


But to return to the myth of Osiris: although Isis had man- 
aged to collect the pieces o the body, its resuscitation was only 
partially successful because the phallus could not be found; it 
had been eaten by the fishes, and the reconstituted body lacked 
vital force." The phantom Osiris lay once more with Isis, but 
the fruit of their union was Harpocrates, who was weak “in the 
lower limbs" (yuior), ie. in the feet. In the above-mentioned 
hymn, Ra was wounded in the foot by the serpent of Isis, The 
foot, as the organ nearest the earth, represents in dreams the 
relation to earthly reality and often has a generative or phallic 
significance? The name Oedipus, ‘Swell-foot,’ is sus 
this respect. Osiris, although only a phantom, now makes the 
young sun (his son Horus) ready for battle with Set, the evil 
spitit of darkness. Osiris and Horus represent the father-son 
symbolism mentioned at the beginning, Osiris is thus flanked 
by the comely Horus and the misshapen Harpocrates, who is 
mostly shown as a cripple, sometimes distorted to the point of 

Satyricon, ch. 7. [CE Feseltine trans, pp. 139-47] ("Vale te rogo, ut secundum. 
pedes matuse meae catellam pingas «ut mihi contingat ioo benehcio post 

ortem vivere. 

roten (elle, p.) bene tat te re godt neon often have 
a limb missing. He gives the following parallel: "Just a the god wrenches out 
the ogre's arm, so Odysseus puts out the je of the noble Polyphemus whereupon 
the sun creeps mysteriously into the sk. Is there a connection between rhe twist- 
Ing ofthe Grestichs and the twisting out of the arm?” The main elements here 
fre ty a mutilation, and secondly a twisting movement, which Prbeniur 
ighily connects with fre-boring. The mutilation is a castration In the cue of 
‘Ati, and something similar in the case of Osiris- 
3t CE, Aigremont, Fus und Schubsymbolik. 
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freakishness. It is just possible that the motif of the unequal 
brothers has something to do with the primitive conception that 
the placenta is the twin-brother of the new-born child. 

Osiris is frequently confused in tradition with Horus. The 
latter's real name is Horpi-chrud,* which is composed of chrud 
(child), and Hor (from hri, ‘up, above, on top‘). The name thus 
signifies the “up-and-coming child,” the rising sun, as opposed. 
to Osiris, who personifies the setting sun, the sun "in the 
‘Western Land." So Osiris and Horpi-chrud are one being, both 
husband and son of the same mother. Khnum-Ra, the sun-god 
of Lower Egypt, is a ram, and his consort, the female divinity 
of the nome, is Hatmehit, who wears the fish on her head. She 
is the mother and spouse of Bi-neb-did (am, the local name 
for Khnum-Ra). In the hymn of Hibis, Amon-Ra is invoked as 
follows: 


‘Thy Ram dwelleth in Mendes, united as the fourfold god Thmuis- 
He is the phallus, lord of the gods. The bull of his mother rejaiceth 
in the cow, and the husband maketh fruitful through his seeds 


In other inscriptions ™ Hatmehit is called the "mother of 
Mendes.” (Mendes is the Greek form of Bi 
invoked as “The Good," with the subsidiary meaning of ta- 
nofert, "young woman." The cow as a mother-symbol (cf, pl. za) 
appears in all the innumerable forms and variations of Hathor- 
Isis (cf. pl. xxxb), and also in the feminine aspect of Nun (whose 
parallel is the primitive goddess Nit or Neith), the primary sub- 
stance—moisture—which is both masculine and feminine by na- 
ture, Nun is therefore invoked * as "Amon, the primordial 
waters/? which was in the beginning," He is also called the 
father of fathers, the mother of mothers. The corresponding 
invocation to Nun-Amon's feminine aspect, Nit or Neith, says: 


Nit, the Ancient, the Mother of God, Mistress of Esne, Father of 
Fathers, Mother of Mothers, who is the Scarab and the Vulture, who 
was in the beginning, 

2 Brugsch, Religion und Mythologie der alten Aegypten, p $54, 

mids pemo Did, peer Jio, pp. na 

Sen Thebes the chief god Khnum, in his cosmogonic aspect, represented the 
ind-hreath, from which the "spirit (enue) vf God moving over the waters” 
was later developed—the primitive idea of the World Parents lying prewed 10- 
gether until the son separates the 
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From her sprang Nut, the sky-goddess, who is represented with 
a starry body or as a heavenly cow dotted with stars (figs, 24, 25). 

380 — So when the sun-god Ra retires on the back of the heavenly 
cow, it means that he is going back into the mother in order to 
rise again as Horus. In the morning the goddess i$ the mother, 
at noon she is the sister-wife, and at evening once more the 
mother who takes back the dead into her womb. 


SE 


fig. 25. The Divine Gow 
From the tomb of Seti 1, Egypt 


sit — Thus the fate of Osiris is explained: he enters into the 
mother’s womb, into the coffer, the sea, the tree, the Astarte 
column; is dismembered, put together again, and reappears in 
his son Horpi-chrud. 

5% Before we enter upon the other mysteries which this myth 
has in store for us, it will be as well to say a few words more 
about the symbol of the tree. Osiris comes to rest in the 
branches of a tree, which grow up round him.” The motif of 
embracing and entwining is often found in the sun myths and 
rebirth myths, as in the story of Sleeping Beauty, or the legend 
of the girl who was imprisoned between the bark and the wood. 
of a tree A primitive myth tells of a sun-hero who has to be 
59 CE. the similar moti in the Egyptian "Tale of the Two Brothers; Erman, 
Literature, p. 158. 

9 Serbian folksong, mentioned in Grlmin, Teutonic Mythology, Uh, p. 053- 
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freed from a creeping plant? The girl dreams that her lover 
has fallen into the water; she tries to rescue him, but first has 
to pull seaweed out of the water, then she catches him. In an 
African myth the heto, after his deed, has to be disentangled 
from the seaweed. In a Polynesian story the hero's canoe is 
caught in the tentacles of a giant polyp, just as Ra's barge was 
entwined by the nocturnal serpent on the night sea journey, 
"The motif of entwining also occurs in Sir Edwin Arnold’s poetic 
version of the story of Buddha's birth: 


Queen Maya stood at noon, her days fulfilled, 
Under a palsa in the palace-grounds, 

A stately trunk, straight as a templeshalt, 

With crown of glossy leaves and fragrant blooms; 
And, knowing the time come—for all things knes 
"The conscious tree bent down its boughs to make 
A bower about Queen Maya's majesty: 

And Earth put forth a thousand sudden flowers 
To spread a couch; while, ready for the bath, 
The rock hard by gave out a limpid stream 

Of crystal flow. So brought she forth her child e 


‘There is a very similar motif in the cultlegend of the 
Samian Hera. Every year her image “disappeared” from the 
temple, attached itself to a lygostree somewhere on the sea- 
shore, and was entwined in its branches. There it was "found" 
and regaled with wedding-cakes. This festival was undoubtedly 
a hieros gamos, for in Samos there was a legend that Zeus had 
previously had a long-drawn-out clandestine loveaffair with 
Hera. In Plataca and Argos a wedding procession was staged in 
their honour with bridesmaids, wedding feast, etc. The festival 
took place in the "wedding month" of Gamelion (beginning of 
February). The image was carried to a lonely spot in the woods, 
which is in keeping with Plutarch's story that Zeus kidnapped 
Hera and hid her in a cave on Mount Cithaeron. After our pre- 
vious remarks we have to conclude that there is still another 
‘Frobenius, Zeitalter 
t2 The Light of Asia, p. 5 CL the birth of the Germanic king Aschanes, where 
there is a similar conjunction o rock, tree, and water [CF par. 308, below. Spit- 
iler mses the same soni of the loving tree in his Prometheus, to describe how 
matre receives the "jewel" that wat brought to earth, The idea is taken from 
Buddha's birthstory. CE. "Om mani padme hum” (the jewel isin the ots), 
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train of thought connected with the hieros gamos, namely, re- 
juvenation magic. The disappearance and hiding of the image 
in the wood, in the cave, on the seashore, its twining.about by 
the Iygos-tree, all this points to death and rebirth. The early 
springtime, Gamelion, fits in very well with this theory. In fact, 
Pausanias % tells us that the Argive Hera became a virgin again 
by taking a yearly dip in the fountain of Kanathos. The sig- 
ificance of this bath is further increased by the report that, in 
the Plataean cult of Hera Teleia, Tritonian nymphs appeared 
as waterscarriers, The Iliad describes Zeus’ conjugal couch on. 
Mount Ida as follows: 


As he spoke, the Son of Cronos took his wife In his arms; and the 
gracious earth sent up fresh grass beneath them, dewy lotus and 
Gocuses, and a soft and crowded bed of hyacinths, to lift them olf 
the ground. In this they lay, covered by a beautiful golden cloud, 
from which a rain of glistening dewdrops fell. . . . ‘The Father lay 
peacefully on top of Gargarus with his arms round his wife, con- 
quered by sleep and love, . . 6 


Drexler sees in this description * an allusion to the garden 
of the gods on the extreme Western shore of the ocean—an idea 
which might have been taken from a pre-Homeric hieros gamos 
hymn The Western Land is the land of the setting sun; 
Heracles and Gilgamesh hasten thither, where the sun and the 
maternal sea are united in an eternally rejavenating embrace. 
This seems to confirm our conjecture that the Aieros gamos is 
connected with a rebirth myth. Pausanias mentions a related 
myth-fragment which says that the image of Artemis Orthia was 
also called Lygodesma, ‘willow-captive,’ * because it was found 
in a willow-tree. There seems to be some connection here with 
the popular Greek festival of the hieros gamos and its above: 
mentioned customs 
8 Aigor means ‘willow or indeed any pliant twig or rod. Ay means to tw, 
plait weave” 4 Description of Greece, 1, gb a. 

Book XIV, 26-58, trans, by Rieu, p. 266, 

8 Curiously enough, near thin point (XIV, 289-0) there is a description of Sleep 
sitting high up im a free; "There he perched, hidden by the branches with 
their sharp nerdie, In the form of a songbird of rhe mountains” (Rieu, p a, 
modified), It Jooks as if this motif belonged to the hieros gamos. Cf, aho the 
magie net with which Hephacsus caught Ares and Aphrodite in flagrante and 
kept them there for the entertainment of the gods, 

ST See Rocher, Lexikon, 1, x10, si, Rn 
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35 — The motif of “devouring” (pls. xxxub, xxxiv), which Frobe- 
nius has shown to be one of the commonest components of the 
sun myth, is closely connected with embracing and entwining, 
‘The "whale-dragon" always “devours” the hero, but the devour- 
ing can also be partial. For instance, a six-year-old girl who 
hated going to school once dreamt that her leg was encircled 
by a large red worm. Contrary to what might be expected, she 
evinced a tender interest in the creature, Again, an adult pac 
tient who was unable to separate from an older woman friend 
on account of a strong mother transference to her, dreamt that 
she had to cross a broad stream, There was no bridge, but she 
found a place where she could step across. Just as she was about 
to do so, a large crab that lay hidden in the water seized hold 
of her foot and would not let go." 

385 — This picture is borne out by etymology. There is an Indo; 
European root *vélu-, with the meaning of ‘encircling, envelop: 
ing, winding, turning,’ From this are derived: Skr. val, valati, 
"to cover, envelop, surround, encircle’; valli, ‘creeping plant’; 
ulüta, ‘boa-constrictor’ = Lat. volutus; Lith, vel, velti = G, 
wickeln, 'to wind, wrap’; Church Slav. vlina = OHG. wella, 
‘a wave. A related root is vivo, ‘covering, coil, membrane, 
womb. Skr, ulva, ulba, has the same meaning; Lat. volva, 
woleula, vulva. Vélu is also cognate with ulvora, "fruitful field, 
sheath or husk of a plant.’ Skr. urudrä, ‘sown field’; Zend urvara, 
‘plant.’ The same root vel also has the meaning of G. wallen, 
‘boil, undulate. Skr. ulmuka, ‘conflagration’: Gr. radéa, piha, 
Goth. vulan = wallen, OHG. and MHG. walm = ‘warmth. ® 
(It is typical that in the state of “involution” the hero's hair 
always falls out with the heat.) Vel is also found with the mean- 
ing ‘to sound, * and ‘to will, wish. 

3 The motif of entwining is a mothersymbol. The entwin- 


#2 See "On the Psychology of the Unconscious," pars. gf. 


3 This motif also includes that of the "caching rocks” (Frobenius, p. qos). The 
ero often has to steer his ship between two rocks that clash together, (A similar 
idea is that of the biting door or the snapping treeirunk) In its passage the 
‘es of the ship (or the tail of the bird) is pinched off, another reminder of the 
mutilation motif (isting out the arm) The moth cent. German poet J, V. von 
‘Scheffe uses this image in his poem "A herring loved an oyster.” The poem ends 
With the oyster nipping off the herring’s bead in a kiss, The doves which bring 
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img trees are at the same time birth-giving mothers (cf. pl. 
xxxix), as in the Greek myth where the uai viugut are ash-trees, 
the mothers of the men of the Bronze Age. The Bundahish 
symbolizes the first human beings, Mashya and Mashyoi, as the 
tree Rivas. According to a Nordic myth, God created man by 
breathing life into a substance called tre? (tree, wood). Gr. 
Din also means "wood. In the wood of the world-ash Yggdrasill 
a human pair hide themselves at the end of the world, and from 
them will spring a new race of men:™ At the moment of uni- 
versal destruction the world-ash becomes the guardian mother, 
the tree pregnant with death and life. The regenerative func- 
tion of the world.ash helps to explain the image in the chapter 
of the Egyptian Book of the Dead called "The Gate of Knowl 
edge of the Souls of the East”: 


Tam the pilot in the holy keel, I am the steersman who allows him- 
self no rest in the ship of Ra? I know the tree of emerald green 
from whose midst Ra rises to the height of the clouds. 


Ship and tree (ie., the ship of death and tree of death) are 
closely related here. (Pl. xxxv.) The idea is that Ra rises up, 
born from the tree. The representations of the sun-god Mithras 
should probably be interpreted in the same way. In the Hed- 


Zeus Kis ambrosia have fo pass through the dashing socia. Frobenius point out 
that these rocks are closely connected with the rocks or caves that only open at 
a magic word. The most striking Mustraton of this i a South Africam myth 
p 407): "You must cal the rock by name and cry loudly: "Rock Untunjambil 
open, so that I may enter.“ But it the rock does mot want to open, it answers: 
"The rock will not open to children, it opens to the swallows that Ry in the 
air." The remarkable thing is that no human power can open the rock, only the 
magie word-or a bird, This formulation implies chat opening the rock is an 
indertaking that can never he accomplished in reality, it ean only be wished. 
Wünschen (wish) in Middle High German means the "power to do something 
‘extraordinary.” The bird is a symbol of "wishful thinking, 
Th Grimm. I, p. gi 
TUIS Athens there was a family called Alyaporöi, ‘hewn from the poplar: 
Herrmann, Nordische Mythologie, p. 389. 
56 Certain Javanese tribes set up their idoly in trees that have been artificially 
hollowed out. In Persian myth, the white haoma i a celestial tree growing in 
the lake Vouru-Kasha, while the fsh Kar-mabi circles round it and protects i 
from the frog of Ahriman. The tree gives eternal life, children to women, hus- 
hands to girls, and horses to men. In the Maisyo--Khard it is called the “preparer 
of the corpse" (Spiegel, Eränische Altertumskunde, I, p. s). 
T7 Le, the sunship, which accompanies the sun and the soul over the sea of 
death towards the sunrise, — Ti Brugsch, p. 177. 
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dernheim Relief (pl. xt) he is shown with half his body rising 
from the top of a tree, and in other monuments half his body 
is stuck in the rock, which clearly points to the rock-birth. Often 
there is a stream near his birthplace. This conglomeration of 
symbols” is also found in the birth of Aschanes, the first Saxon 
king, who grew from the Harz rocks in the middle of a wood 
neat a fountain. Here all the mother symbols are united— 
earth, wood, and water. So it is only logical that in the Middle | 
‘Ages the tree was poetically addressed with the honorific title of 
“Lady,” Nor is it surprising that Christian legend transformed 
the tree of death, the Cross, into the Tree of Life, so that Christ 
is often shown hanging on a green tree among the fruit (pl 
xxxvi): The derivation of the Cross from the Tree of Life, which 
‘was an authentic religious symbol even in Babylonian times, is 
considered entirely probable by Zückler,?! an authority on the 
history of the Cross, The pre-Christian meaning of so universal | 
a symbol does not contradict this view: quite the contrary, for 
its meaning is life. Nor does the existence of the cross in the 
sun-cult (where the regular cross and the swastika represent the 
sun-wheel) and in the cult of the love-goddesses in any way 
‘contradict its historical significance. Christian legend has made 
abundant use of this symbolism. The student of medieval art 
will be familiar with the representation of the Gross growing 
from Adam's grave (pl. xxxv). The legend says that Adam was | 
"buried on Golgotha, and that Seth planted on his grave a twig | 
from the tree of Paradise, which grew into Christ's Cross, the 
‘Tree of Death. As we know, it was through Adam's guilt that. 
sin and death came into the world, and Christ through his death 
redeemed us from the guilt. If we ask, In what did Adam's guilt | 
‘consist? the answer is that the unpardonable sin to be punished 
by death was that he dared to eat of the tree of Paradise! The | 


{WCE Isaiah gi cii... Jook unto the rock whence ye are hewn, and to the hole 
ofthe pit whence ye are digged" Further evidence in Léwis of Menar, "Nordkau- 
kasiache Steingeburtsagen." pp. sno 

so Grimm, L p. 474, [For Aschanes, see alio Grimm, I, p 
ML The Crass of Chris, 

12 The legend of Seth isin Jubinal, Mysléres inédits du XY sièele, 1, pp. vl 
Cited in Ztckler, p #25, 

3 The Germanic wered tees were under an absolute taboo: mo Jeaf might be 
plucked from them, and nothing picked from the ground on which their shadow 
fell 
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consequences of this are described in a Jewish legend: one who 
was permitted to gaze into Paradise alter the Fall saw the tree 
and the four streams, but the tree was withered, and in its 
branches lay a babe. The "mother" had become pregnant. 
"This curious legend corresponds to the Jewish tradition that 
Adam, before he knew Eve, had a demon-wife called Lilith, 
With whom he strove for supremacy. But Lilith rose up into the 
air through the magic of God's name and hid herself in the 
sea. Adam forced her to come back with the help of three 
angels. whereupon Lilith changed into a nightmare or lamia 
(pl. xxxvma) who haunted pregnant women and kidnapped 
new-born infants, The parallel myth is that of the Tamias, the 
nocturnal spectres who terrify children. The original legend is 
that Lamia seduced Zeus, but the jealous Hera caused her to 
bring only dead children into the world. Ever since then, the 
raging Lamia has persecuted children, whom she destroys when- 
ever she can. This motif is a recurrent one in fairytales, where 
the mother often appears as a murderess or eater of human 
flesh (cf. pl. xxxvinib); a well-known German paradigm is the 
story of Hansel and Gretel. Lamia is also the name of a large, 
voracious fish,“ which links up with the whale-dragon motif 
worked out by Frobenius. Once again we meet the idea of the 
Terrible Mother in the form of a voracious fish, a personifica- 
n of death. In Frobenius there are numerous examples of 
St According to German legend (Grimm, TI, p. gög), the saviour will be born 
When he can be rocked ina cradle made from the wood af a tree that i now but 
a feeble shoot sprouting from a wall. The formula runs: "A limetree shall be 
planted, that shall throw out two plantichen [boughs] above, and out of their 
‘wood ix a pie [buoy] to be made: the fst child that therein Ties is doomed to be 
brought from life to death by the sword, and then will salvation ensue." Te is 
‘remarkable that in the German legends the heralding of the future event is con- 
nected with a budding tre. Christ was sometimes called a "branch" or “rod. 
#5 Here we may discern, perhaps, the moti of the "helpful bird"-angels are 
really birds, CE the feather dre of the “soul birds” in the underworld. in the 
Mithrai sacrifice the messenger of the gods-the "angel"—was a raven; the mes 
senger is winged (Hermes). In Jewish tradition angels are masculine, The sym- 
Bali of che three angels ix important because it sgniles the upper, acral 
spiritual trad in conflict with the one lower, feminine power, CE my "Phe. 
nonienalogy of the Spirit in Fairy Tales” (954/55 ed. pp. apt). 
ae Frobenius, Zeitalter, T Mapin, gorge" = gullet; rà hania, gorge? = ravine. 
5 Note the cote connection between Sois, "dolphin? and hat, ‘Womb? Iu 
Delphi there was the Delphic gorge and the Aus, A tripod with teet in the 
dorm of dolphins. CI Melicertes on the dolphin and Melkarth's sacrifice by fire. 
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the monster devouring not only men (pl. xxxvınb), but animals, 
plants, and even an entire country, which are all delivered by 
the hero to a glorious rebirth. 

"The lamias (cf. pl. xxxvma) are typical nightmares whose 
feminine nature is abundantly documented. Their universal 
peculiarity is that they ride their victims. Their counterparts 
are the spectral horses who carry their riders away at a mad 
gallop. One can easily recognize in these symbols the typical 
anxiety dream which, as Laistner™ has shown, holds an im: 
portant clue to the interpretation of fairytales, The riding 
takes on a special aspect in the light of researches into child 
psychology: the two contributions of Freud and myself * have 
established the fear-significance of horses on the one hand, and 
the sexual meaning of riding fantasies on the other. The essen- 
tial feature is the rhythm, which assumes a sexual significance 
only secondarily, If we take these factors into account, it will 
not surprise us to hear that the maternal world-ash Yggdrasill is 
called the Schreckross (terrible horse) in German, Cannegieter 
says of nightmares: "Even today the peasants drive away these 
female spirits (mother goddesses, moirae) by throwing the bone 
of a horse's head upon the roof, and you can often see such 
bones on peasant houses hereabouts. But at night they are be- 
lieved to ride at the time of the first sleep and to tire out the 
horses for long journeys.” * At first sight, there seems to be an 
etymological connection between nightmare and mare (female 
home)-G. Mar and Mähre, The Indo-European root for 
‘mare’ is *mark; c. Olr. marc. Mare is akin to OHG. meriha 
(fem. of marah, ‘stallion’), OE, myre (fem. of mearh, 'stallion'), 
ON. merr. The supposed source of nightmare is OE. and ON. 
mara, ‘ogress, incubus, demon, and, by extension, ‘nightmare,’ 
F. cauchemar comes from Lat. calcare, ‘to tread,’ in the reitera- 
tive sense of “treading” the grape; it is also used of the cock that 
“treads” the hen. This movement is equally typical of the night- 
mare; hence it was said of King Vanlandi: “Mara trad hann," 
Ck Jones, On the Nightmare. — 99 Des Rätsel der Sphinx. 
9i Freud, “Phobia in a Fiveyearold Boy," and my “Psychic Conflicts in a Child.” 
52 Epistola de ara nd Noviomagum reperta, p. 25 ('Abigunt cas nymphas (matres 
deas, moiras) hodie rustic osse capiti quini tectis injects cujusmodi oma per has 
terras in rusticorum villis crebra est animadvertere. Nocte autem ad concu 
equitare creduntur et equos fatigare ad longinqua itinera:") Cited from Grimm, 
pron 
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the Mara trod him to death in sleep.® A synonym for the night- 
mare is the troll or “treader.” The treading movement has been 
verified by the experience of Freud and myself with children, 
which shows that a secondary sexual meaning attaches to stamp- 
ing or kicking, though the rhythm is obviously primary. Like 
the Mara, the "Stempe" treads.” 

‘The Indo-European root *mer, *mor, means ‘to die.’ From 
it also come Lat, mors, Gr. upon, “fate,” and possibly Moipa, the 
goddess of fate" The Norns who sit under the world-ash are 
well-known personifications of fate, like Clotho, Lachesis, and 
Atropos. With the Celts the conception of the Fates probably 
passed into that of the matres and matronae; who were con- 
sidered divine by the Tentons. The divine significance of the 
mothers comes out in Julius Caesar, where he says, "The 
muatrons should declare by lots and divinations whether it was 
expedient to join battle or not,” *t 

In connection with the etymology of Mar and (night)mare, 
it should be added that F. mère has a strong phonetic resem- 
blance to mare, although this, etymologically speaking, proves 
nothing, In Slavonic, mara means ‘witch’; in Polish, mora means 
‘nightmare.’ Mor or More in Swiss-German means ‘sow’ (it 
is also used as a swear-word), The Czech mura means both 
‘nightmare’ and the Sphinx or hawk moth. This strange con- 
nection is explained by the fact that the butterfly is a symbol 
and allegory of the psyche. The Sphingidae are evening moths— 
they come, like the nightmare, in darkness, Finally, it should 
be mentioned that the sacred olive-tree of Athene was called 
nopia, which is derived from 4épos, ‘fate.’ Halirrhothios wanted 
to cut down the tree, but killed himself with the axe in the 
attempt. 
9H Id, TH, p. 1248. [Prom the Ynglinga Saga, 16] 

Thi also 1, pp. 277-78: "Eat fast tonight T pray, that the Stempe tread you 
mot" [The “Stempe,” according to Grimm's citatione was an indeterminate night- 
mare figure that tere children by trampling on them —Eortons}) 

95 Herrmann, Nordische Mythologie, p. 64, and Fick, Wörterbuch, l p. si. [f 
more recent philology, a kinship of mors and udp fe not assured, Nat all the 
Etymological conjectures inthis passage are now considered warranted Bonos] 
M Grimm, 1,p iz 

% The Gallie War, 1, yo; trans, by Edwards, pp. S-89, slightly modified; ("Ut 
matres familiae eorum sortibas et vaticinationibus dechrarent, utrum proelium 
om ex usu enet, necne”) GE the mantie significance he Delphi gorge 
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ss — The phonetic connection between G. Mar, F. mère, and 
the various words for ‘sea’ (Lat. mare, G. Meer, F. mer) is cer- 
ily remarkable, though etymologically accidental. May it per- 
haps point back to the great primordial image of the mother, 
who was once our only world and later became the symbol of 
the whole world? Goethe says of the Mothers that they are 
“thronged round with images of all creation.” ® Even the 
Christians could not refrain from reuniting their Mother of 
God with the water: “Ave maris stella" are the opening words 
of a hymn to Mary. It is probably significant that the infantile 
word ma-ma (mother's breast) is found in all languages, and 
that the mothers of two religious heroes were called Mary and 
Maya. That the mother is in fact the child's "horse" is apparent 
in the primitive custom of carrying the child on the back or 
riding it on the hip. And Odin hung upon the maternal world- 
ash, upon his “terrible horse.” 

31 As we have seen, Isis, the mother of the gods, played an evil 
trick on the sun-god with the poisonous snake, and, according 
to Plutarch, she behaved equally treacherously towards her son 
Horus, Horus vanquished the wicked Set who had murdered 
his father Osiris, but Isis set him free again. Outraged, Horus 
lifted his hand against his mother and snatched the royal dia- 
dem from her head,” in place of which Thoth gave her a cow's 
head (cf. pl. xxx). Horus then vanquished Set for a second 
time. In the Greek legend, Typhon (Set) is a dragon. But even 
without this confirmation it is evident that Horus’ fight is the 
typical fight of the sun-hero with the “whale dragon” who, as 
we know, is a symbol of the Terrible Mother, of the voracious 
maw, the jaws of death in which men are crunched and ground 
to pieces. (Cf. pl. xxxvinb.) Whoever conquers this monster 
wins to eternal youth, But to this end, defying all danger, he 
must descend into the belly of the monster ™* ("journey to 


CL. p. 206, above. 

Plutarch, De Tide et Osiride, 19, 6. [CE Babbitt tans. pp. 46-49] 

399 CE. the exotic mths in Frobenius, where the belly of the whale is clearly the 
and of death. 

it One of the peculiarities of the Mara is that he can only get out through the 
hole by which he came in, (As Mephistopheles says (Wayne trans, p. 77): "AI 
friends and phantoms most obey a law To use the way they catered in before— 
nass] This motif evidently belongs to the rebirth myth 
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hell”) and sojourn there for some time ("night sea imprison- 
ment": Frobenius). (CE. diagram, p. 210; pl. xxnb.) 

375 The fight with the “nocturnal serpent" accordingly signifies 
conquest of the mother, who is suspected of an infamous crime, 
namely the betrayal of her son. Complete confirmation of all 
this is furnished by the fragments of the Babylonian Creation 
Epic discovered by George Smith, most of which come from the 
library of Assurbanipal. The text dates from about the time of 
Hammurabi (2000 1.c.). From this account of the Creation we 
learn that Ea, the son of the watery deep and god of wisdom, 
has overthrown Apsu, Apsu is the progenitor of the great gods, 
so Ea has conquered the father, But Tiamat, the mother of the 
gods, plots revenge, and arrays herself for battle against them: 


Mother Hubur, who created everything, 
Procured invincible weapons, gave birth to giant snakes, 

Sharp of tooth, unsparing of fang, 

Filled their bodies with venom instead of blood, 

Roaring dragons she clothed with terror, 

Made them to swell with a terrible splendour, made them to prance, 
So that he who beholds them shall perish of terror, 

‘Their bodies shall rear up, and none shall turn them back. 

She set up lizards, dragons, and sphinxes, 

Hurricanes, mad dogs, seorpion-men, 

Lion-demons, fish-men, and centaurs, 

Bearing weapons that spare not, fearless in battle, 

Mighty are Tiamat's commands, irresistible are they. 


And when Tiamat had completed her handiwork, 
She prepared for battle against the gods, her descendants, 
‘To avenge Apsu, Tiamat did evil. 


When Fa now heard this thing, 
He was sore afraid, and he sat down sorrowfully, 


He went to the father, his creator, Ansar, 
To relate to him all that Tiamat plotted: 
‘Tiamat, out mother, is incensed against us, 
She has mustered a riotous throng, furiously raging. 
402 For the abyss of wisdom, fount of wirken, source of fantasies, see par. 
es For the aby T par. io, 
308 Trans, of is and following passages based on Cressmamn, Allorenilehe 
Texte, 1. pp. lly and E A. Spehe, In Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern Test, 
pp. 66; 
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378 Against the fearful hosts of Tiamat the gods finally put up 
Marduk, the god of spring, who represents the victorious sin. 
Marduk prepares himself for battle and forges his invincible 
‘Weapons: 


He created the evil wind, Imhullu, the sou'wester, the hurricane, 

‘The fourfold wind, the sevenfold wind, the whirlwind, and the 
harmful wind, 

‘Then he let loose the winds he had brought forth, all seven of them: 

‘To stir up confusion in Tiamar's vitals, they followed behind him. 

‘Then the Lord raised up the cyclone, his mighty weapon; 

For his chariot he mounted the storm-wind, matchless and terrible. 


s7 His chief weapons are the wind and a net with which he 
‘hopes to catch Tiamat. He approaches Tiamat and challenges 
her to single combat: 1 


Then Tiamat and Marduk, the wise one among the gods, joined 

Girding their loins for the fight, drawing near for battle, 

"Then the Lord spread out his net and caught her; 

Imhullu, which followed behind, he let loose in her face, 

When Tiamat opened her mouth, as wide as she could, to consume 
him, 

He let Imhullu rush in and her lips could not close, 

With the raging winds he filled her belly, 

Her inward parts were seized and she opened wide her mouth, 

He smote her with the spear, he hewed her in 

He cut up her bowels and made mincemeat of her heart, 

Vanquished her and put an end to her life, 

Threw down her carcass and trampled upon it, 


37% — After Marduk had slain Tiamat, he sat down and planned 
the creation of the world: 
‘Then the Lord paused to contemplate her dead body, 
"That he might divide up the monster and do artful works, 
He split her like a flat fish into two parts," 
One half he set up and with it he covered the sky. 

so Indis manner Marduk created the world from the mother. 
(CE. fig. 41) Evidently the killing of the mother-dragon here 
takes the form of a negative wind-ertilization. The world is 
104""Then the Lord approached, looking for the inside of Tiamat.” 
305 Splitting of the mother; c. Kaine pars: iy, 490, «80,638, below, 
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created from the mother, ie, with the libido that is withdrawn 
from her through the sacrifice, and through prevention of the 
regression that threatened to overcome the hero. We shall 
have to examine this significant formula more closely in the 
final chapter. As Gunkel !^* has pointed out, the myth has in- 
teresting parallels in the literature of the Old Testament. Isaiah 
51: gË says: ie 

Awake, awake, put on strength, O arm of the Lord; awake, as in 
the days of old, the generations of long ago. Was it not thou that 
didst cut Rahab in pieces, that didst pierce the dragon? 

Was it not thou that didst dry up the sea, the waters of the great 
deep; that didst make the depths of the sea a way for the redeemed 
to pass over? 

‘The name Rahab is frequently used for Egypt in the Old 
Testament (in Isaiah 30:7, Egypt is called “Rahab who sits 
still”), and also for dragon; it therefore meant something evil 
and hostile. Rahab appears here as the old dragon Tiamat, 
against whose evil power Marduk or Yahweh goes forth to 
battle. The term “the redeemed” refers to the children of Isracl 
who were delivered from bondage; but it is also mythological, 
because the hero sets free those who had previously been de- 
voured by the whale-dragon (Frobenius), 

Psalm 89: 10: 

‘Thou didst crush Rahab like a carcass. >» 
Job 26: 126: 
By his power he stilled the sea, 
by his understanding he smote Rahab. 
By his wind the heavens were made fai 
his hand pierced the fleeing serpent. 

Gunkel equates Rahab with chaos, ie., Tiamat. The dragon 
Rahab also appears as Leviathan, the monster of the deep and 
personification of the sea. 

Psalm 74:13% 

‘Thou didst divide the sea by thy might; 

thou didst break the heads of the dragons on the waters, 

"Thou didst crush the heads of Leviathan, 

thou didst give him as food for the creatures of the wilderness, 
306 Schöpfung und Chaos, p. al 
206 [This and the next three passages are RSV.—To 
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ss There is a further parallel in Isaiah 27:1: 


In that day the Lord with his sore and great and strong sword shall 
punish Leviathan the piercing serpent, even Leviathan that crooked 
serpent; and he shall slay the dragon that is in the sea. 


S6 — We come upon a special motif in Job 41: 16+ 


Canst thou draw out Leviathan with an hook? 
Or his tongue with a cord which thou lettest down? 
Canst thou put an hook into his nose? 
Or bore his jaw through with a thorn? 


s% This motif has numerous parallels in the primitive myths 
collected by Frobenius, where the seamonster was likewise 
fished for. 

S^ We have seen that the incest prohibition prevents the son 
from symbolically reproducing himself through the mother. It 
is not man as such who has to be regenerated or born again as a 

ewed whole, but, according to the statements of mythology, 

is the hero or god who rejuvenates himself, These figures are 
generally expressed or characterized by libido-symbols (light, 
fire, sun, etc), so that it looks as if they represented psychic 
energy. They are, in fact, personifications of the libido. Now it 
isa fact amply confirmed by psychiatric experience that all parts 
of the psyche, inasmuch as they possess a certain autonomy, €x- 
hibit a personal character, like the split-of? products of hysteria 
and schizophrenia, mediumistic "spirits," figures seen in dreams, 

ete. Every splitoff portion of libido, every complex, has or is a 

(fragmentary) personality, At any rate, that is how it looks from 

the purely observational standpoint. But when we go into the 

matter more deeply, we find that they are really archetypal 
formations. There are no conclusive arguments against the 
hypothesis that these archetypal figures are endowed with 
personality at the outset and are not just secondary personaliza- 
tions. In so far as the archetypes do not represent mere func- 
tional relationships, they manifest themselves as óaluores, as per- 
sonal agencies. In this form they are felt as actual experiences 
and are not "figments of the imagination," as rationalism would 
have us believe. Consequently, man derives his human personal- 
ity only secondarily from what the myths call his descent from 
the gods and heroes; or, to put it in psychological terms, his 
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consciousness of himself as a personality derives primarily from 
the influence of quasi-personal archetypes.* Numerous mytho- 
logical proofs could be advanced in support of this view. 

It is, then, in the first place the god who transforms him- 
self, and only through him does man take part in the trans- 
formation. Thus Khnum, "the maker, the potter, the builder," 
shapes his egg on the potter's wheel (pl. x11b), for he is © 
mortal growth, his own generation and his own self-bi: 
creator of the egg that came out of the primeval waters." The 
Egyptian Book of the Dead says: "I have risen like the mighty 
hawk 39% that comes forth from his egg," and: "I am the creator 
of Nun, who has taken up his abode in the underworld. My nest 
is not seen and my egg is not broken." Yet another passage 
speaks of “that great and glorious god in his egg, who created 
himself for that which came forth from him.” 1% (Cf. fig, 36.) 
Therefore the god is also called Nagagauer, the "Great 
Cackler.” (Book of the Dead 98:2: "I cackle like the goose, and 
whistle like the hawk." 

The canalization of regressive libido into the god justifies 
the mythological statement that it is the god or the hero who 
commits incest. On the primitive level no further symbolization 
is required. This only becomes necessary when the mythological 
statement begins to bring the god into discredit, which obvi- 
ously only happens at a higher level of morality. Thus Hero- 
dotus reports: 


T have already mentioned the festival of Isis at Busiris: it is here 
that everybody—tens of thousands of men and wamen—when the 
sacrifice is over, beat their breasts: in whose honour, however, I do 
‚not feel it is proper for me to say 

At Papremis there is a special ceremony in addition to the ordi- 
mary rites and sacrifices as practised elsewhere. As the sun draws 
towards setting, only a few of the priests continue to employ them- 
selves about the image of the god, while the majority, armed with 
‘wooden clubs, take their stand at the entrance of the temple; oppo- 
site these is another crowd of men, more than a thousand strong, 
also armed with clubs and consisting of men who have vows to per- 
form, The image of the god, in a little wooden gold-plated shrine, is 


107 Represented in the human sphere by the quaternity composed at father, 

mother, godfather, godmother, he later two corresponding ta the divine pair, 

Ale merugni 100 Brugsch, Religion und Mythologie, pp. vOut, 
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conveyed to another sacred building on the day before the ceremony. 
The few priests who are left to attend to it put it together with the 
shrine which contains it, in a four-wheeled cart, which they drag 
along towards the temple. The others, waiting at the temple gate, try 
to prevent it from coming in, while the votaries take the god's side 
and set upon them with their clubs, The assault is resisted, and a 
vigorous tussle ensues in which heads are broken and not a few 
actually die of the wounds they receive, That, at least, is what 1 
believe, though the Egyptians told me that nobody is ever killed, 
‘The origin of this festival is explained locally by the story that the 
mother of Ares?9 once lived in the temple; Ares himself was 
brought up elsewhere, but when he grew to manhood he wished to 
get to know his mother and for that purpose came to the temple 
where she was. Her attendants, however, not knowing him by sight, 
refused him admission, and succeeded in keeping him out until he 
fetched help from another town and lorced his way in by violence. 
‘This, they say, is why the battle with clubs is part of the ceremony 
at the festival of Ares. 


s A Pyramid Text, describing the dead Pharaoh's fight for 
supremacy in heaven, says: 


"The sky weeps, the stars shake, the keepers of the gods tremble and 
their servants flee, when they behold the King rising up as a spirit, 
as a god who lives on his fathers and possesses his mothers 


so: It is clear that the votaries fight and even kill each other 
for their share in the mystery of divine incest™ In this way 
they participate in the action of the god. The death of 
Baldur, by being wounded with the branch of mistletoc, is 
analogous to the death of Osiris and seems to require a similar 


410 Ares probably means the Egyptian god Set 
312 [fn tle German text used by the author this word (emits) I translated at 
"to have intercourse with’ Tias] 

13 Herodoti, Hook II (if, trane, by de Seineourt pp. 146-17- 

308 Cited in Dieterich, Eine Mithrasliturgie, p 100 

114 Tbe Polynesian myth of Maui sayy that the hero robbed his mother of her 
girdle. The thelt of the veil in the myth of the svan maiden means the same 
thing. In a myth of the Yoruba, of Nigeria, the hero simply ravishes his mother 
(Frobenius, Zeitalter). 

35 The above mentioned myth of Halirshothios (par, 373), who killed himself in 
the attempt to cit down the sacred tree of Athens, the moria, expresses the same 
pychology, as lio does the castration of the priests who serve the Great Mother. 
The ascetic tendency in Christianity (eg, Origen's self-eatration) is a similar 
phenomenon. 
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explanation. The legend says that all creatures had pledged 
themselves not to harm Baldur; only the mistletoe was forgotten, 
because she was supposed to be too young. Yet it was the twig 
of mistletoe that killed Baldur, The mistletoe is a parasite, The 
female firestick, the fire-mother, was obtained from the wood 
of a parasitic or creeping plant for the Indian fire-boring cere- 
mony."* In Germanic legend the Mara, after its nightly jaunt, 
is said to rest on the "márentakken," which Grimm suggests is 
another name for mistletoe." Mistletoe was also a sovereign 
remedy against barrenness2!* In Gaul, it was only after offer- 
ing sacrifice that the Druid was allowed, amid solemn cere- 
monies, to climb the sacred oak and cut the ritual branch of 
mistletoe. That which grows on the tree is the child (pl. xxx), 
or oneself in renewed and rejuvenated form; and that is pre- 
cisely what one cannot have, because the incest prohibition 
forbids it. We are told that the mistletoe which killed Baldur 
was “too young"; hence this clinging parasite could be intet- 
preted as the “child of the tree,” But as the tree signifies the 
origin in the sense of the mother, it represents the source of 
life, of that magical life-force whose yearly renewal was cele- 
brated in primitive times by the homage paid to a divine son, a 
puer aeternus. The graceful Baldur is such a figure, This type 
is granted only a fleeting existence, because he is never anything 
but an anticipation of something desired and hoped for, This 
isso literally true that a certain type of “mother's son" actually 
exhibits all the characteristics of the flower-like, youthful god, 
and even dies an early death? The reason is that he only lives 
on and through the mother and can strike no roots in the world, 
so that he finds himself in a state of permanent incest. He is, as 
it were, only a dream of the mother, an ideal which she soon 
takes back into herself, as we can see from the Near Eastern. 
"son-gods" like Tammuz, Attis, Adonis, and Christ. The mistle- 
toe, like Baldur, represents the “child of the mother,” the 
Ht Kuh, Afythol. Studien T, a4, p 4846 [CL par. sp above] 

21 Hence, in England, the custom of hanging mistletoe at Christmas For 
mistletoe as the wand of life, see Aigremont, Polkeroik und Pflanzenwelt, 1 
2.3. 

Fi There is a beautiful description of the puer ectermus in an exquisite Hle 
book by the airman Antoine de Saint-Exupéry, The Lille Prine, My impresion 


hat he author had a penna motes cnx ar spy eol Ee 
‘hand information. y 
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longed-for, revivified life-force that flows from her. But, sepa- 
rated from its host, the mistletoe dies. Therefore, when the 
Druid cuts it, he kills it and by this act symbolically repeats 
the fatal self-castration of Attis and the wounding of Adonis by 
the boar's tusk. This is the dream of the mother in matriarchal 
times, when there was as yet no father to stand by the side of 
the son. 

But why should the mistletoe kill Baldur, since it is, in a 
sense, his sister or brother? The lovely apparition of the puer 
aeternus is, alas, a form of illusion. In reality he is a parasite | 
on the mother, a creature of her imagination, who only lives 
‘when rooted in the maternal body. In actual psychic experience 
the mother corresponds to the collective unconscious, and the 
son to consciousness, which fancies itself free but must ever 
again succumb to the power of sleep and deadening uncon- 
sciousness. The mistletoe, however, corresponds to the shadow 
brother, of whom E. T. A. Hoffmann gives such an excellent | 
description in his Devi?'s Elixir, and whom the psychotherapist | 
regularly meets as a personification of the personal uncon- 
scious. Just as, at evening, the shadows lengthen and finally! 
engulf everything, so the mistletoe betokens Baldur's end. 
Being an equivalent of Baldur himself, itis fetched down from 
the tree like the “treasure hard to attain” (see the following 
chapters), The shadow becomes fatal when there is too little 
vitality or too little consciousness in the hero for him to com- 
plete his heroic task. 

‘The "son of the mother,” as a mere mortal, dies young, but 
asa god he can do that which is forbidden and superhuman: he 
commits the magical incest and thus obtains immortality, In 
the myths the hero does not die; instead, he has to overcome 
the dragon of death. 

‘As the reader will long since have guessed, the dragon reprey 
sents the negative mother-imago and thus expresses resistance 
to incest, or the fear of it. Dragon and snake are symbolic repre-| 
sentations of the fear of the consequences of breaking the taboo 
and regressing to incest. It is therefore understandable that we 
should come over and over again upon the motif of the tree and 
the snake. Snakes and dragons are especially significant as guard- | 
ians or defenders of the treasure. The black horse Apaosha 
330 See "The Relations between the Ego and tue Unconscious," Ch. I 
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also has this meaning in the old Persian Song of Tishtriya, 
where he blocks up the sources of the rain-lake. The white 
horse, Tishtriya, makes two futile attempts to vanquish 
Apaosha; at the third attempt he succeeds with the help of 
Ahura-Mazda.'® Whereupon the sluices of heaven are opened 
and the fertilizing rain pours down upon the carth.** In this 
symbolism we can see very clearly how libido fights against 
libido, instinct against instinct, how the unconscious is in con- 
flict with itself, and how mythological man perceived the un- 
conscious in all the adversities and contrarieti 
nature without ever suspecting that he was ga 
doxical background of his own consciousness, 
s5) "The tree entwined by the snake may therefore be taken as 
the symbol of the mother who is protected against incest by 
| fear. This symbol is frequently found on Mithraic monuments. 
‘The rock with a snake coiled round it has a similar meaning, 
for Mithras (and also Men) was born from a rock. The threaten- 
ing of new-born infants by snakes (Mithras, Apollo, Heracles) is 
explained by the legend of Lilith and the Lamia. Python, the 
dragon of Leto, and Poine, who devastated the land of Crotopos, 
were sent by the father of the new-born. This fact points to the 
father as being the cause of the fear, which as we know prompted 
Freud to his famous aetiological myth of the primal horde with 
the jealous old patriarch at the top. The immediate model for 
this is obviously the jealous Yahweh, straggling to protect his 
wife Israel from whoredoms with strange gods. The father repre- 
sents the world of moral commandments and prohibitions, al- 
|though, for lack of information about conditions in prehistoric 
times, it remains an open question how far the first moral laws 
arose from dire necessity rather than from the family preoccu- 


353 A variation of the same motif can be found in a legend from Lower Saxony: 
There wis once a young ashıtree that yrew unnoticed im a wood. Fach New 
Year's Eve a white knight riding upon a white horse comes to cut down the 
young shoot. At the same time a black knight arriver and engages him In combat 
Altera lengthy battle the white knight overeomes the black knight and cuts down 
the tree. But one day the white knight will be unsuccessful, then the ash wil 
grow, and when it is big enough for a lone to be tethered under it, a mighty 
king will come and a tremendous batte will begin: Le, end of the world, 
(Grimm, HI, p. oio) 

322]. E- Lehmann, in Chantepie de la Saussaye, Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte, 
TL, p. 185. 
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pations of the tribal father. At all events it would be easier to 
keep one's eye on a boxful of spiders than on the females of a 
primal horde. The father is the representative of the spirit, 
‘whose function it is to oppose pute instinctuality. That is his 
archetypal role, which falls to him regardless of his personal 
qualities; hence he is very often an object of neurotic fears for 
the son, Accordingly, the monster to be overcome by the son. 
frequently appears as a giant who guards the treasure, An ex- 
cellent example of this is the giant Humbaba in the Gilgamesh 
Epic, who guards the garden of Ishtar.“ Gilgamesh conquers 
the giant and wins Ishtar, whereupon Ishtar immediately makes 
sexual advances to her deliverer.™ These facts should be suffi 
cient to explain the role played by Horus in Plutarch, and 
especially the violent treatment of Isis. By overpowering the 
mother the hero becomes equal to the sun: he renews himself, 
‘He wins the strength of the invincible sun, the power of eternal 
rejuvenation. We can now understand the series of pictures 
illustrating the Mithraic legend on the Heddernheim Relief (pl. 
xi). First we sce the birth of Mithras from the top of the tree: 
the next picture shows him carrying the conquered bull (cf. pl. 
xuxa). Here the bull has the same significance as the monster. 
and may be compared with the bull that was conquered by 
Gilgamesh, He represents the father who—paradoxically—en- 
forces the incest prohibition as a giant and dangerous animal, 
‘The paradox lies in the fact that, like the mother who gives| 
life and then takes it away again as the “terrible” or "devour-| 
ing" mother, the father apparently lives a life of unbridled | 
instinct and yet is the living embodiment of the law that thwarts 
instinct. There is, however, a subtle though important distinc- 
tion to be made here: the father commits no incest, whereas | 
the son has tendencies in that direction. The paternal law is | 
directed against incest with all the violence and fury of un- 
inhibited instinct. Freud overlooks the fact that the spirit too | 
is dynamic, as indeed it must be if the psyche is not to lose its| 
self-regulating equilibrium, But as the "father," the representa- 
tive of moral law, is not only an objective fact, but a subjective 
psychic factor in the son himself, the killing of the bull clearly 
denotes an overcoming of animal instinct, and at the same time 
321 Other examples in Frobenius, passim. 
224 CE Jensen, Gilgamesch Epor, ete. 
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a secret and furtive overcoming of the power of the law, and 
hence a criminal usurpation of justice. Since the better is al- 
‘ways the enemy of the good, every drastic innovation is an in- 
fringement of what is traditionally right, and may sometimes 
even bea crime punishable by death. As we know, this dilemma 
played an important part in the psychology of early Christian- 
ity, at the time when it came into conflict with Jewish law. In 
the eyes of the Jews, Christ was undoubtedly a law-breaker. Not 
unjustly is he called Adam Secundus; for just as the first Adam 
became conscious through sin, through eating of the tree of 
knowledge, so the second Adam broke through to the necessary 
relation with a fundamentally different God. 

#7 The third picture shows Mithras reaching for the nimbus 
on the head of Sol. This act recalls the Christian idea that those 
who have conquered win the crown of eternal life. 

3 In the fourth picture Sol kneels before Mithras. (Cf. pl. 
xxiva,) These last two pictures show that Mithras has arrogated. 
to himself the strength of the sun and become its lord. He has 

| conquered his animal nature (the bull). Animals represent in- 
inct, and also the prohibition of instinct, so that man becomes 
human through conquering his animal instinctuality. Mithras 
has thus sacrificed his animal nature-a solution already antici- 
pated in the Gilgamesh Epic by the hero's renunciation of the 

terrible Ishtar, In the Mithraic sacrifice the conquest of i 

stinctuality no longer takes the archaic form of overpowering 

the mother, but of renouncing one’s own instinctive desires. The 
|primitive idea of reproducing oneself by entering into the 
mother's body has become so remote that the hero, instead of 
committing incest, is now sufficiently far advanced in the do- 
mestic virtues to seek immortality through the sacrifice of the 
incest tendency. This significant change finds its true fulfilment 
only in the symbol of the crucified God. In atonement for 

Adam's sin a bloody human sacrifice is hung upon the tree of 

32% This transformation of the God-image was clearly felt and expressed even in 

the Middle Ages (ee Psychology and Alchemy, par. seit). The transformation 

had already begun in the Book of Job: Yahweh allows himself 1o be fooled by 

Satan, deal faithleuly with Job, misjadges the situation, and then has to admit 

his erro, But although Job it obliged to bow to brute fore he caris off the 

‘moral victory In this confit there fics a budding conscouanes of Ihe Johan 

fine Christ: 1 am the way, and the truth, and the life." [Ct also Jung, “Answer 

nois] 
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life. (CE. pl. xxxvr) Although the tree of life has a mother 
significance, it is no longer the mother, but a symbolical equiva- 
lent to which the hero offers up his life, One can hardly imagine 
a symbol which expresses more drastically the subjugation of 
instinct, Even the manner of death reveals the symbolic content. 
of this act: the hero suspends himself in the branches of the 
maternal tree by allowing his arms to be nailed to the cross. 
We can say that he unites himself with the mother in death and 
at the same time negates the act of union, paying for his guilt 
with deadly torment. This act of supreme courage and supreme 
renunciation is a crushing defeat for man's animal nature, and 
it is also an earnest of supreme salvation, because such a deed, 
alone scems adequate to expiate Adam's sin of unbridled in- 
stinctuality. The sacrifice is the very reverse of regression—it is 
a successful canalization of libido into the symbolic equivalent 
of the mother, and hence a spiritualization of it. 

As T have already pointed out, the hanging of the victim on 
a tree was a religious rite, of which numerous examples can be 
found in the Germanic sphere of culture. It is also charac- 
teristic that the victims were pierced with a spear. Thus, in the 
Hovamol Edda, Odin says: 

1 ween that I hung / on the windy tree, 
Hung there for nights full nine; 
With the spear I was wounded, / and offered I was 
To Odin, myself to myself. 


‘The hanging of the victims on crosses was a religious custom 
in Middle America, Müller # mentions the Fejérváry Manu- 
script (a Mexican hieroglyphic codex), which has, for a tail 
piece, a cross with a gory divinity hanging in the centre, Equally 
significant is the Palenque Gross (pl. xt1a)- At the top is a bird, 
on either side two human figures facing the cross, one of them 
holding out a child for either sacrifice or baptism. The ancient 
Aztecs are said to have invoked the favour of Ginteotl, "the 
128 Christ dies on the same tree against which Adam sinned. Zücker, The Gros | 


of Christ, p. 
121 The skins of 


mals were hung on the sacrificial tees and afterwards spare 
rete thrown at them. 198-Trane. by Bellows, The Poetic Edda, pO 

150], G. Miller, Geschichte der amerikanischen Urreligionen, p 48 [The code, 
in the Liverpool Public Museum, is pre-atec, c. ruh-rgth cens Entra] 

390 Stephen, Travel in Central Ameri, V, p. 346 
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daughter of heaven and goddess of the grain," by mailing a 
youth or maiden to the cross every spring and shooting the vic- 
tim with arrows. The name of the cross signifies "Tree of 
our life or flesh.” An effigy from the island of Philae repre- 
sents Osiris in the form of a crucified god, mourned by Isis and 
Nephthys, his sister wives: 

401) The meaning of the cross is certainly not restricted to the 

| tree of life, as has already been shown. Müller takes it as an 

emblem of rain and fertility.'*! We should also mention that it 
is a powerful charm for averting evil (eg, making the sign of 
the cross) 

4e8 In view of the fact that the cross resembles the human figure 
with arms outspread, it is worth noting that in early Christian 
art Christ is not nailed to the cross, but is shown standing before 
it with open arms. Maurice interprets this as follows: 


It is a fact not Jes remarkable than well attested, that the Druids 
in their groves were accustomed ro select the most stately and beauti- 
ful tree as an emblem of the deity they adored; and, having cut off 
the side branches, they affixed two of the largest of them to the 
highest part of the trunk, in such manner that those branches, ex- 
tended on each side like the arms of a man, together with the body, 
presented to the spectator the appearance of a huge cross [cf ig, 26]; 
and on the bark, in various places, was actually inscribed the letter 
pee 


ss The “tree of knowledge" of the Jains, of India, also has a 
human form; it is represented as an enormously thick trunk 
shaped like a human head, from the top of which grow two 
39 Zöeker, p s 
382 Bancroft, The Native Races of the Pacific States of North America, I, p. so 
Cited in Robertson, Christianity and Mythology, p. ao 
398 Rowellni, Monumenti dell Egitto, HI, PL s, cited in Roberton, p. qu 
294 7öckler, pp 6L In an Egyptian picture of the birth of a king, im Luxor, the 
bint-headed Thoth, the Logos and mesenger of the gods, is shown announcing. 
16 the young queen Mautmes that she wil give birth o a son. In the next scene 
Kneph and Hathor hold the crux ansela to her mouth, thus fertilizing her im a 
spiritual or symbolic manner. (CE. 8 #7) (Sharpe, Egyptian Mythology, pp. i6 
tited in Robertson, p. 38) 

Ha Roberton, p. jog. mentions that fa Mexico the sacrificial priest. clothed 
himself in the skin of a newly killed woman and then stood before the wargod 
ith arms sreiched out Ike a crom 

29 Maurice, Indian. Antiquities, VI, p. 68, By "iau" he means the primitive 
Egyptian form of the coi T. 
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long branches hanging down on either side, with a short, ver- 
tical branch sticking straight up, crowned with a budlike 
knob; Robertson tells us that in the Assyrian system God was 
represented in the form of a cross, the vertical standing for the 


Fig. af, The human cros 
From Agrippa von Nettesheim, De occulta philosophia, Cologne, 1533 


human figure, and the horizontal for a conventionalized pair of 


tities in Aegina, have a similar character: an immoderately long 
head, wingshaped arms slightly raised, and in front distinct 
breasts 


3W25der.p.sri. — MM Roberson, pi 139- 
91 am indebted for rhis information to Profesor E. Fiechter, formerly of the 
Technical Institute, Stuttgart. 
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401 Imust leave it an open question whether the symbol of the 
cross bears any relation to the two ceremonial fireaticks used in 
firemaking, as has been claimed, But it seems very likely that 
the idea of "union" still lingers on in the cross, for underlying 
all fertility magic is the thought of renewal, which in turn is 
intimately connected with the cross. The idea of union ex- 
pressed in the cross symbol is found in Plato's Timaeus, where 
the demiurge joins the parts of the worldsoul together by 
means of two sutures, which form a X (chi). According to Plato, 
the worldsoul contains the world in itself like a body, an image 
which cannot fail to remind us of the mother: 


| And in the centre he set a soul and caused it to extend throughout 
| the whole and further wrapped its body round with soul on the out- 
side; and so he established one world alone, round and revolving in 
a circle, solitary but by reason of its excellence able to bear itself 
company, needing no other acquaintance or friend but sufficient to 
itself. On all these accounts the world which he brought into being 
was a blessed god. 
495| This utter inactivity and desirelessness, symbolized by the 
idea of self-containment, amounts to divine bliss, Man in this 
|state is contained as if in his own vessel, like an Indian god in 
[the lotus or in the embrace of his Shakti. In accordance with 
this mythological and philosophical conception, the enyiable 
Diogenes lived in a tub in order to give symbolical expression 
to the blissfulness and godlikeness of his freedom from desire. 
On the relation between the world-sonl and the world-body 
Plato says: 


‘Now this soul, though it comes later in the account we are now 
attempting, was not made by the god younger than the body; for 
when he joined them together, he would not have suffered the elder 
to be ruled by the younger. There is in us too much of the casual 
and random, which shows itself in our speech; but the god made 
soul prior to body and more venerable in birth and excellence, to be 
the body's mistress and governor, 


46 | From other indications it appears that the image of the 

soul” somehow coincides with the mother-imago.# The next 

140 Timaeus, 34 B, This and the following passages trans, by Cornford, pp. st. 
14 Timaeus, 34 B-C. 

| 42er Paychologicnl Types, “soul” and "soul image." Deis 48 and 49 The 

| anima is the archetype of the feminine and plays a very important role In a 
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stage in the development of the world-soul takes piace in a mys- 
terious and rather controversial fashion.'** When the operation 
was complete, the following was done: 


"This whole fabric, then, he split lengthwise into two halves; and 
making the two cross one another at their centres in the form of the 
letter X, he bent each round into a circle and joined it up. . . 

When the whole fabric of the soul had been finished to its maker's 
mind, he next began to fashion within the soul all that is bodily 
and brought the two together, fitting them centre to centret 


A peculiar use is made of the cross symbol by the Muyscas 
Indians, of Peru; two ropes are stretched crosswise over the 
surface of the water (pool or stream), and fruits, oil, and pre- 
cious stones are thrown in as a sacrifice at the point of intersec- 
ion^*5 Here the divinity is evidently the water, not the cross, 
which only signifies the place of sacrifice. The symbolism is 
somewhat obscure, Water, and particularly deep water, usually 
has a maternal significance, roughly corresponding to “womb.” 
‘The point of intersection of the two ropes is the point of union 
where the “crossing” takes place. (Note the dou 
this word! According to all the analogies, the aim of fertility 
magic is to bring about the increase of the things marked for 
sacrifice.) 

The cross in tlie form of the crux ansata frequently appears 
in the hand of the Egyptian Tum or Atum, the supreme god or 
hegemon of the Ennead. Its meaning is “life,” which is to say 
that the god gives life. (Fig. 27.) It is important to know some- 
thing about the attributes of this life-giving god. Tum of On- 
‘Heliopolis bears the name “the father of his mother,” and his 
attendant goddess, Jusas or Nebit-Hotpet, is called sometimes 
the mother, sometimes the daughter, and sometimes the wife of 
the god. The first day in autumn is known in the Heliopolitan 
inscriptions as the "feastday of the goddess Jusasit, as the 
arrival of the "sister who makes ready to unite herself with her 
father." It is the day on which "the goddess Mehnit completes 


man's unconscious, See "The Relatians between the Ego and the Unconscious 

Ch. IL T have diacused the word nil of Pat's Timaeus in "A Psychological | 

Approach o the Dogma of the Trinity pars. ABI, (vis edn. pp. s) 

a Bee my remarks ibid, 148 Timaeus, SO B-E, ME Zocken, p 24- 
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her work, «o that the god Osiris may enter the left eye," 1 It 
is also called “the day for filling the sacred eye with what it 
In the autumn equinox the heavenly cow with the 
moon-eye, Isis, receives the seed that begets Horus (the moon 
being the guardian of the seed). The "eye" evidently stands 


Fig. 27. The life-giving erus ansata 
Egypt 


for the female genitals, as is clear from the myth of Indra, who, 
as a punishment for his wantonness, was smitten with yonis all 
over his body, but was so far pardoned by the gods that the 
shameful yonis were changed into eyes. The little image re- 
flected in the eye, the “pupilla,” is a "child." The great god be- 
comes a child again: he enters into the mother's womb for self- 
renewal. (Cf. pl. xt) An Egyptian hymn says: 


‘Thy mother, the sky, 
Stretches forth her arms to thee. 


140 The “eft eye" is the moon. See below, par. 487: the moon as the gathering 
place of souls (e£ fig.) 

AT Brugsch, Religion und Mythologie der alten degypter, pp. abut. 

MSC the retreat of Ra on the heavenly cow (par. $51). In one of the Hindu. 
rites of purification the penitent has to crawl through an artifical cow in order 
to be reborn, 
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‘The hymn continues: 


"Thou shinest, O father of the gods, upon the back of thy mother, 
daily thy mother taketh thee in her arms. When thou lightest up 
the habitation of the night, thou art one with thy mother, the sky I 


Tum of Pithum-Heroopolis not only carries the crux ansala 
as a symbol, but even has this emblem as the commonest of his 
titles, ankh or ankhi, which means ‘life’ or the "Living One. 
He was chiefly worshipped as the Agathodaimon serpent (et. fig. 
37), of whom it was said: "The sacred Agathodaimon serpent 
goes forth from the city of Nezi.” The snake, because it casts 
its skin, is a symbol of renewal, like the scarab beetle, a sun- 
symbol, which was believed to be of masculine sex only and 
to beget itself. "Khnum" (another name for Tum, but always 
the sun-god is meant) comes from the verb num, ‘to combine 
or unite’ Khnum appears as the potter and maker of his 
‘own egg (cf. pl. xb) 

It is clear from all this that the cross is a many-faceted sym- 
"bol, and its chief meaning is that of the "tree of life" and the 
"mother" Its symbolization in human form is therefore quite 
understandable. The various forms of the crux ansata have the 
meaning of "life" and "fruitfulness," and also of "union," which 
can be interpreted as the hieros gamos of the god with his 
mother for the purpose of conquering death and renewing 
life? This mythologem, it is plain, has passed into Christianity. 
For instance, St. Augustine says: 


Like a bridegroom Christ went forth from his chamber, he went out 
‘with a presage of his nuptials into the field of the world. He came to 
the marriage bed of the cross, and there, in mounting it, he con- 
summated his marriage. And when he perceived the sighs of the 
creature, he lovingly gave himself up in place of his bride, and he 
joined himself to the woman for ever.is® 


2o cited jn Schulte, Paychologle der Nahurlher, p s 

10 Brugsch, pp. oni. 

Ast This formulae not surprising, since t is the primitive man in us whose 
1 fores appear in religion. From this point of view what Dieterich ay 

n his Miehrasliturgie (p. 10) s especially significant: "The old thoughts coming 

from below gain a new strength i the history oF religion, The revolution from 

below creates new life în the old indestructible forms 

352 Sermo Suppesita 120, 8. ("Proeedi Christus quasi sponsus de thalamo sua, 

pracsagio naptarum exiit d campum mecul; pervenit usque ad crucis torum et 
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4| The analogy is indeed so plain that it hardly requires 
further comment. It is, therefore, a very touching and, for all its 
naïveté, an extraordinarily profound piece of symbolism when 
Mary, in an Old English lament of the Virgin,!* accuses the 
cross of being a false tree, which unjustly and insensately de- 
strayed "the pure fruit of her body, her gentle birdling," with a 
poisonous draught, the draught of death, which was meant only 
for the guilty descendants of the sinner Adam. Her son was not 
to blame for their guilt. Mary laments: 


Tre unkynde, thou schalt be kud, 
mi sone step-moder I the calle: 

ros thou holdest him so heih on heigeh, 
mi fruites feet 1 mai not kis; 

ros I fynde thou art my fo, 

thou berest my brid, beten blo. . . ~ 


5 Whereupon the Holy Cross answers: 


Ladi to the T owe honour, 
thi brihte palmes nou I bere; 

thi fruit me Norischeth in bled colour . , . 
that Blosme Blomed up in thi bour. 

ac not for the alone, 

but for to winne all this world. 


44 — Concerning the relation of the two mothers to one another, 
the Cross says: 


thou art icrouned hevene quene, 
thorw the burthe that thou beere. 

Tam a Relyk that shineth shene, 

men wolde vite wher that I were, 

at the parlement wol I bene, 

on domes.day prestly a-pere; 

at the parlement shul puiten up pleynyng, 
hou Maydenes fruit on me gan sterye.ist 


{hi firmavit ascendendo coniugium; ubi com sentiret anheantem in sapiri 
creaturam commercio pietatis se pro coniuge dedit ad poenam; el copulavit 
perpetuo iure matronam) The "woman? is the Church. (CE pl xxx) 

153 “Dispute between Mary and the Cross," in Morris, Legends of the Holy Rood, 
pp- siess. 

14 (In modem English: “Tree unkind thou shalt be known, my son's step: 
mother T call thee: Cross, thou holdest him o high in height, my fruit teet T 
‘may not kis; Crow, I find thou art my foe, thou bearest my hird, beaten 
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‘Thus the Mother of Death joins the Mother of Life in la- 
menting the dying god, and, as an outward token of their union, 
Mary kisses the cross and is reconciled. In ancient Egypt this 
union of opposite tendencies was naively preserved in the Isis 
mother-imago. The separation of the son from the mother sig- 
nifies man's leavetaking from animal unconsciousness. It was 
only the power of the "incest prohibition” that created the 
self-conscious individual, who before had been mindlessly one 
with the tribe; and it was only then that the idea of the final 
death of the individual became possible, Thus through Adam’s 
sin, which lay precisely in his becoming conscious, death came 
into the world, The neurotic who cannot leave his mother has 
good reasons for not doing so: ultimately, it is the fear of death 
that holds him there. It seems as if no idea and no word were 
powerful enough to express the meaning of this conflict. Ger- 
tainly the struggle for expression which has continued through 
the centuries cannot be motivated by what is narrowly and 
crudely conceived as "incest," We ought rather to conceive the 
Jaw that expresses itself first and last in the "incest prohibi- 
tion” as the impulse to domestication, and regard the religious 
systems as institutions which take up the instinctual forces of 
‘man’s animal nature, organize them, and gradually make them 
available for higher cultural purposes. 


‘We will now return to Miss Miller's visions. Those that now. 
follow do not require detailed discussion, First comes the image 
of a “bay of purple water.” The symbolism of the sea links up 


Due... | Lady, to thee Y owe honour, thy bright palms now 1 bear; thy Fruit 
flourisheth for me in blood colour  ., | that blomom bloomed up in thy ower 
‘And not for thee alone, but to win all this world. | Thou art crowned Heaven's 
queen, through the burden that thou barest. I am a Relie rhat shineth brights 
men desire to know where | am. AC the parliament [of the judgment day] shall 
Y be, on doomsday appear suddenly: at the parliament 1 shall put up complaint, 
howa Maiden' fruit on me began to diez] 
382 In Greece the stake on which criminals were executed or punished was known. 
as the “hecate.” 
338 The incest-taboo is part of a complicated whole, ie., the marriage clas 
tem, the most elementary form of which i the erosscousin mariage. Thi 
compromise between the endogamous and exogamous tendencies, See my "Psy- 
‘chology of the Transference," pars 4ssfí- 
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with what has gone before, and we could also refer back to the 
reminiscences of the bay of Naples in Part 1, In the sequence 
of the whole we certainly ought not to overlook the significance 
of the bay, so it might be as well to cast a glance at the etymol- 
ogy of this conception. Generally speaking, bay denotes any- 
thing that stands open. F. bayer means ‘to keep the mouth open, 
to gape.’ Another word for the same thing is gulf (Lat. sinus), 
which, in F. golfe, is closely connected with gouffre, ‘abyss’ (cl. 
also Eng. gap). Gulf is related to aökwos, #" ‘bosom, lap, womb’: 
also ‘fold of a garment,’ or ‘pocket.’ (In Swiss-German, Buese is 
"pocket of a coat or skirt.’) Ké\zor can also mean a deep hollow 
between two waves, or a valley between two high mountains, 
‘These significations point clearly to the underlying primitive 
ideas, They render intelligible Goethe’s choice of words in the 
passage where Faust wishes to follow the sun with winged desire 
in order to drink its "streams of quenchless light": 


‘Then mountains could not check my godlike flight, 
With wild ravine or savage rocky ways; 

But lo, the sea, with warm and tranquil bays, 
‘Would hold its beauty to my wondering sight. 


4700 Faust's desire, like that of every hero, is a yearning for the 
mystery of rebirth, for immortality; therefore his way leads out 
to sea and down into the maw of death, that frighteningly nar- 
row "passage" which signals the new day: 


T hear a call towards the open main, 
My tide of soul is ebbing more and more; 
Lies at my feet the shining, glassy plain, 
‘A new day beckons to another shore. 
As if on wings, a chariot of fire 
Sweeps near me, I am ready to be free. 
Piercing the ether, new-born, 1 aspire 
To rise to spheres of pure activity. 
Now let me dare to open wide the gate 
Past which man’s steps have ever flinching trod, 
The hour is come, as master of my fate, 
To prove in man the stature of a god, 

15 Dies, Wörterbuch der romanischen Sprachen, p. 168. 

128 Trans. by Wayne, p. 6 
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Nor shrink before the cavern black and fell, 
Imagination's torment evermore, 

But strive towards that passage, at whose door 

=A narrow mouth—burn all the flames of hell. 

‘This step I take in cheerful resolution, 

‘Though I should plunge to death and dissolution. 


So it seems like a confirmation of this when in the very next 
vision Miss Miller sees "a perpendicular clift (Cf. gouffre.) This 
whole series of visions ends, so the author tells us, with a con- 
fusion of sounds, somewhat resembling “wama, wa-ma.” This 
strikes a very primitive, abysmal note. Since we learn nothing 
from Miss Miller about the subjective roots of this echo from 
the past, there is only one conjecture open to us: that it might, 
in the context as a whole, be considered a slight distortion of 
the well-known cry "Ma-ma. 

488 Trans. based on Wayne, p. st- 
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49 — There now comes a short pause in the production of the 
visions; then the activity of the unconscious is energetically re- 
sumed. 

so A wood appears, with trees and bushes. After our discussion 
in the preceding chapter, we need only say that the meaning of 
the forest coincides essentially with that of the tabooed tree; 
The sacred tree is generally found in a wood or in a paradise- 
like garden. Sometimes the forbidden grove takes the place of 
the tabooed tree and is invested with all the attributes of the 
latter, The forest, like the tree, has a maternal significance. In 
the vision which now follows, the forest forms the setting for 
the dramatic representation of Chiwantopel's end. I will first 
give the beginning of the drama, i.e., the first attempt at sacri- 
fice, as it appears in the original text. The reader will find the 
continuation, the monologue and sacrificia] scene, at the begin- 
ning of the next chapter. 


‘The figure of Chi-wan-to-pel comes up from the south, on horseback, 
wrapped in a blanket of bright colours, red, blue, and white, An 
Indian, dressed in buckskin, headed and ornamented with feathers, 
creeps forward stealthily, making ready to shoot an arrow at Chi- 
‘wanto-pel, who bares his breast to him in an attitude of defiance; 
and the Indian, fascinated by this sight, slinks away and disappears 
into the forest, 


4" — Chiwantopel appears on horseback. This fact seems to be of 
some importance because, as the next act of the drama will 
show, the horse does not play a neutral role, but suffers the 
same death as the hero, who even calls him his "faithful 
brother.” This points to a curious similarity between horse and 
rider. There scems to be an intimate connection between the 
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two which leads them to the same fate. We have already seen 
that the libido directed towards the mother actually symbolizes 
her as a horse? The mother-imago is a libido-symbol and so is 
the horse; at some points the meaning of the two symbols over- 
laps. But the factor common to both is the libido. In the present 
context, therefore, the hero and his horse seem to symbolize the 


Seren] 


Fig 28. Wotan riding the eighrlegged horse Sleipnir 
Tombstone, Golland, Sweden, c. A. 1000 


idea of man and the subordinate sphere of animal instinct. 
Parallel representations would be Agni on the ram (pl. sub). 
Wotan on Sleipnir (fig. 28), Ahura Mazda on Angramainyu? 


1 The goddess ofthe underworld, Hecate, is sometimes represented with a hore 
cad. Demeter and Philyra, wishing io escape the attentions of Kronos or 
Poseidon, change themselves into mares, Witches can easily change into hoses, 
henee the nallmarks of the horseshoe may be seen om their hands, The devil 
rides on the witch's home (Sg. s), and priess housekeepers are changed aftr 
death Into hot. (Negelein, "Das Pferd im Scclenglauben und Tolenkuli" XI, 
ra) 

FIn the same way the legendary king Tahmurath rides on Ahriman, the devil 
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Christ on the ass? Mithras on the bull, accompanied by his 
symbolic animals, the lion and the snake (pl. xt), Men on the 
human-footed horse, Frey on the boar with golden bristles, and 
so on. The steeds of mythology are always invested with great 
significance and very often appear anthropomorphized. Thus 
Men's horse has human forelegs, Balaam's ass human speech, 
and the bull upon whose back Mithras springs to deliver the 
death blow (laurokathapsis:4 cf, pl. xr) is a life-giving deity. 


Fig. sg. The Devil riding off with a witch 
From Olaus Magnus, Historia, Rome, 1555 


‘The mock crucifixion on the Palatine shows the Crucified with 
an ass's head (pl. xtan), which may perhaps be a reference to 
the old legend that the image of an ass was worshipped in the 
temple at Jerusalem In the form of Drosselbart (horse's 
beard’) Wotan is half man, half horse, An old German riddle 
puts this unity of horse and rider very nicely: "Who are the 
two that go to the Thing? Together they have three eyes," ten 


S The shies and her foal might derive from astrology, since the zodiacal sign 
Cancer, which rules at the summer solstice, was known in antiquity as the ass 
and its young. CI. Robertson, Christianity and Mythology, p. 168. 
“The image is probably taken from the Roman circus. The Spanish matador still 
has an heroic significance. CE, Suetonius, Opera, trans, by Rolfe, I, pp. 40-13: 
"They drive wild bulls all over the arena, leaping upon them when they are 
tired out and throwing them to the ground by the Borns?” 
5 This legend is part ot the astrological aspect of the Jewish god (Saturn), which 
1 would rather not discus here. 
9 CI, the exhaustive account of this theme In Max Jahns, Rose und Reiter 
T Wotan is one-eyed. CL Schwartz, Indogermanischer Volkigleube, pp. 164. 
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feet and one tail, and thus they travel over the land." Legend 
attributes properties to the horse which psychologically belong 
to the unconscious of man; there are clairvoyant and clairaudi- 
ent horses, path-finding horses who show the way when the 
wanderer is lost, horses with mantic powers. In the Iliad (xix), 
the horse prophesies evil. They hear the words the corpse 
‘utters on its way to the grave—words which no human can hear, 
Caesar was told by his human-footed horse (probably derived 
from an identification of Caesar with the Phrygian Men) that 
he would conquer the world. An ass prophesied to Augustus the 
victory of Actium. Horses also see ghosts. All these things are 
typical manifestations of the unconscious. We can therefore see 
why the horse, as a symbol of the animal component in man, 
has numerous connections with the devil. The devil has a horse's 
hoof and sometimes a horse's form. At critical moments he 
shows the proverbial cloven hoof, just as, during the abduction 
of Hadding, Sleipnir suddenly looked out from behind Wotan's 
mantle.” The devil, like the nightmare, rides the sleeper; hence 
it is said that those who have nightmares are ridden by the 
devil, In Persian lore the devil is the steed of God. He repre- 
sents the sexual instinct; consequently at the Witches’ Sabbath 
he appears in the form of a goat or horse. The sexual nature of 
the devil is imparted to the horse as well, so that this symbol is 
found in contexts where the sexual interpretation is the only 
one that fits. Loki propagates in the form of a horse, and so 
does the devil, as an ancient god of fire. Lightning, too, is repre- 
sented theriomorphically as a horseJ An uneducated hysterical 
patient once told me that as a child she was terrified of thunder- 
storms, because after each flash of lightning she saw a huge black 
horse rearing up to the sky. Indian legend tells of the black 
thunder-horse of Yama, the god of death, who dwells in the 
south, the mythical place of storms. In German folklore the 
devil is a god of lightning who hurls the horse's hoot--lightning 
—on the rooftops. In accordance with the primitive idea that 
thunder fertilizes the earth, lightning and horses’ hoofs both 
have a phallic meaning, An uneducated woman patient who 
had been violently forced by her husband to have coitus with 
him often dreamt that a wild horse leapt over her and kicked 
Odin gives this riddle to King Heidhrekr (Hervarar Saga), Schwartz, p. 189- 
fep ppe. TDG, pugio. Mida p 88, 
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her in the abdomen with his hind foot. Plutarch records the 
following words of a prayer from the Dionysian orgies: 

Come, Dionysus, into thy temple at Elis, come with the Graces into 
thy holy temple, come with the bull's foot thundering, worthy bull, 
worthy bulll = 


Pegasus struck the fountain of Hippocrene from the earth with 
his hoof. A Corinthian statue of Bellerophon, which was also a 
fountain, was made so that the water flowed from the hoof of 
the horse, Baldur's horse struck forth a spring with his kick. 
‘The horse's foot is therefore the dispenser of fruitful moisture. 
A tale from lower Austria, recorded by Jahns, says that a 
gigantic man on a white horse can sometimes be seen riding 
over the mountains, a sure sign of rain. In German legend, 
Mother Holle, the goddess of childbirth, comes on horseback. 
Pregnant women nearing confinement would often give oats to 
a white horse from their aprons and ask him for a speedy de- 
livery. Originally it was the custom for the horse to nuzzle the 
woman's genitals. The horse, like the ass, has the significance of 
a priapic animal* Hoofmarks were once worshipped as dis 
pensers of blessings and fertility; they also established the right 
of possession and were of importance in determining bounda- 
ries, like the Priapic statues of Latin antiquity. It was a horse 
who, like the Dactyls, discovered the mineral wealth of the Harz 
Mountains with his hoof. The horseshoe, an equivalent for the 
horse's foot,** brings luck and has an apotropaic meaning, In 
the Netherlands, a hoof is hung up in the stable to ward off 
sorcery, The analogous effect of the phallus is well knows 
hence the phalli on gates. The shank in particular is supposed 
to keep off lightning, on the principle that like cures like. 

On account of their speed, horses signify wind, and here 
again the tertium comparationis is the libidosymbol. German 
legend knows the wind as the wild huntsman in lustful pur- 
suit of the maiden, Wotan gallops along in a storm after the 
wind-bride (Frigg) fleeing before him.“ Storm-centres often get 
22 Preller, Griechische Mythologie, 1, p. se. [Prom Phitatch, Quaestiones Graecae, 
$0] 12For further examples sce Aigremont, Fuss und Sehubaymbolik. 
Toon und Reiter, p. #7, 

26 Aigremont, p. 17. [CE the erotic role of the horse in Robinson Jeffen* poem 
"Roan Stallion." Earrons] 
18 Negelen, XI, p. s86t. 17 Schwanz, pone 
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their names from horses, e.g., the Schimmelberge (white horse 
hills’) on Lüneburg heath. The centaurs are, among other 
things, windgods. 

Ar ^ Horses also signify fire and light, like the fiery horses of 
Helios. Hector's horses were called Xanthos (yellow, glaring), 
Podatgos (swift-footed), Lampos (shining), and Aithon (burn- 
ing). Siegfried leaps over the wall of fire on the thunder-horse 
Grani, who was sired by Sleipnir and was the only one capable 
of taking the fiery hedge.” There is a distinct fire symbolism in 
the mystic quadriga mentioned by Dio Chrysostom: * the high- 
est god always drives his chariot round in a circle. The chariot is 
drawn by four horses, and the outside horse moves very quickly. 
He has a shining coat, bearing on it the signs of the zodiac and 
the constellations The second horse goes more slowly and is 
illuminated on one side only. The third horse is slower still, and 
the fourth horse runs round himself. Once, however, the out- 
side horse set the mane of the second horse on fire with his fiery 
breath, and the third horse drenched the fourth with streams of 
sweat. Then the horses dissolve and merge with the substance 
of the strongest and most fiery, which now becomes the chariot- 
cer. The horses represent the four elements. The catastrophe 
signifies world conflagration and the deluge, after which the 
division of God into Many ceases, and the divine One is re- 
stored. There can be no doubt that the quadriga is meant as 
an astronomical symbol of Time, We saw in Part I that the Stoic 
conception of fate is a firesymbol, so it is a logical continuation 
of this idea when the closely related conception of time exhibits 
the same libido symbolism, 


15 Evidence for the centaurs as wind gods may be found in Meyer, Indoger- 

manische Mythen, 11, pp. iif. 19 Schwartz, p. 141- 

29 Opera, XXXVI, 6. Cited in Cumont, Mysteries of Afithra, p. 5. 

21 This is a special moti which must have something typical about it. A 

schizophrenic patient ("The Psychology of Dementia Praecox“; 1996 ein, 
declared that her hores had "half moons” under their coats "like little 

The 1 Ching is supposed to have been brought to China by a hone that 

had the magic signs (the "river map") on his coat. The skin of the Egyptian iky- 

goddess, the heavenly cow, is dotted with stars. (CL Bg, 5.) The Mithraie Aion 

the signs o the zodiac on bis skin (cf. pl xtv). 

This ie the result of a world catastrophe. In mythology, too, the blosoming 

and withering of the tree of life denotes the turning point, the beginning of a 

mew age. 
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44 — The Brihadaranyaka Upanishad says: 


Dawn is the head of the sacrificial horse, the sun his eye, the wind 
his breath, the universal fire his open mouth, The year is the body 
Of the sacrificial horse, The sky is his back, the air his belly, the 
earth the underpart of his belly. The poles are his flanks, the inter- 
mediate poles his ribs, the seasons his limbs, the months and half- 
months his joints, days and nights his feet, the stars his bones, the 
clouds his fesh. Sand is the food in his stomach, rivers are his en- 
trails. His liver and lungs are the mountains; plants and trees, his 
hair. The rising sun is his forepart, the setting sun his hindpart. - . - 
‘The ocean is his kinsman, the sea his cradle» 


#5 _ Here the horse is undoubtedly conceived as a timesymbol, 
besides being the whole world. In the Mithraic religion we meet 
with a strange god, Aion (pl. x11v), also called Chronos or deus 
leantocephalus because he is conventionally represented as a 
lion-headed human figure. He stands in a rigid attitude, 
wrapped in the coils of a serpent whose head juts forward over 
the head of the lion, In each hand he holds a key, on his breast 
is a thunderbolt, on his back are the four wings of the wind, 
and on his body are the signs of the zodiac. His attributes are 
a cock and implements. In the Carolingian Utrecht Psalter, 
which was based on classical models, Aion is shown as a naked 
man bearing in his hand a snake.* As the name indicates, he is 
a timesymbol, and is composed entirely of libido-images. The 
lion, the zodiacal sign for the torrid heat of summer, is the 
symbol of concupiscentia effrenata, ‘frenzied desire.’ ("My soul 
roars with the voice of a hungry lion,” says Mechthild of Magde- 
burg) In the Mithraic mysteries the snake is often shown as the 
antagonist of the lion, in accordance with the myth of the sun's 
fight with the dragon, In the Egyptian Book of the Dead, Tum. 
is addressed as a tom-cat, because in that form he fought the 
Apophisserpent. To be “entwined” or embraced is the same 
as to be “devoured,” which as we saw means entering into the 
mother's womb, Time is thus defined by the rising and setting 
sun, by the death and renewal of libido, the dawning and ex- 
23e Ups 1, f, tans. by Hume, p. 79, modified, 

24 Cumont, Testes, 1, p. 7. 
29 Therefore the lion was killed by Samson, who afterwards harvested honey from 
the carcass; Summer's end is autumn' plenty. The legend of Samson ia parallel 
of the Mithraic sacrifice; C, Steinthal, "Die Sage von Simson,” pp. sag, 
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tinction of consciousness. The attribute of the cock again points 
to time, and the implements to creation through time (Berg- 
son's "durée créatrice"). Oromazdes (Ahura-Mazda) and Ahri- 
man came into being through Zrwan akarana, ‘infinitely long 
duration. So time, this empty and purely formal concept, is ex- 
pressed in the mysteries through transformations of the creative 
force, libido, just as time in physics is identical with the flow of 
the energic process. Macrobius remarks: “By the lion’s head 
the present time is indicated . ... because its condition is 
strong and fervent." * Philo Judaeus evidently knows better: 


‘Time is regarded as a god by evil men who wish to hide the Essential 
Being... Vicious men think that Time is the cause of the world, 
but the wise and good think it is God." 


436 In Firdausi, time is often the symbol of fate.* The Indi 
text quoted above goes even further: its horse symbol contains 
the whole world, his kinsman and cradle is the sea, the mother, 
who is the equivalent of the world-soul, Just as Aion represents 
the libido in the "embrace" or state of death and rebirth, so 
here the cradle of the horse is the sea, i.c, the libido is in the 
“mother,” dying and rising again in the unconscious. 

497 We have already seen that the horse is connected through 
Yggdrasill with the symbolism of the tree. The horse too is a 
"tree of death”; for instance in the Middle Ages the bier was 
called "St, Michael's Horse,” and the modern Persian word for 
coffin means ‘wooden horse?" The horse also plays the part 
of a psychopomp who leads the way to the other world—the 
souls of the dead are fetched by horsewomen, the Valkyries. 
Modern Greek songs speak of Charon as riding on a horse. 

45 — Finally, the symbol appears in yet another form: sometimes 
the devil rides on a three-legged horse, The goddess of death, 


20 Saturnalionem Libri VIL Y, 80) 35; 
statur praesens tempur-quia conditio ejus - 
37 Im Genesim, L 100, in Opera omnia, VI, p. 39. 
pin 

BS Spiegel, Erānische Altertumskunde, Tl p. a9 Tn the treatise lept leva, which 
is ascribed to Zoroaster, Ananke, the goddew of fate, i symbolized by alt 
(Cumont, p. 87 
20 Spielrein’s patient (p. 394) speaks of horses who cat human beings and even 
exhumed corpses. 


1. ("Leonis capite mon- 
Tervensgue es.) 
ited in Cumont, Textes 1 
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Hel, rides on a three-legged horse in time of pestilence. In 
the Bundahish? there is a monstrous three-legged ass who 
stands in the heavenly rain-lake Vouru-Kasha; his urine purifies 
its waters, and at his cry all useful animals become pregnant 
and all harmful animals drop their young. The contrasting sym- 
bolism of Hel is fused into one image in the ass of Vouru-Kasha. 
‘The libido is fructifying as well as destructive. 


In the Miller drama an Indian approaches the hero, prepar- 
ing to shoot an arrow at him. But Chiwantopel, with a proud 
gesture, exposes his breast to the enemy. This image reminded. 
the author of the scene between Cassius and Brutus in Shake- 


speate's Julius Caesar. A misunderstanding has arisen between 


the two friends, Brutus accusing Cassius of withholding the 
money for the legions. Cassius breaks out in a peevish tirade: 


Come, Antony, and young Octavius, come, 
Revenge yourselves alone on Cassius, 

For Cassius is aweary of the world: 

Hated by one he loves: braved by his brother; 
Check'd like a bondman; all his faults observ'd, 
Set in a note-book, learn'd, and conn'd by rote, 
To cast into my teeth. Ol I could weep 

My spirit from mine eyes! There is my dagger, 
And here my naked breast; within, a heart. 
Dearer than Plutus' mine, 


1, that denied thee gold, will give my heart, 

Strike, as thou didst at Caesar; for, 1 know, 

When thou didst hate him worst, thou lov'dst him better 
‘Than ever thou loy'dst Cassius, 


Our material would not be complete if we did not mention 
that this speech of Cassius has several analogies with the ago- 
nized delirium of Cyrano, except that Cassius is far more the- 
atrical, There is something childish and hysterical in his 


3 Negelein, p. 416. CE my remarks on the three-legged horse in “The Phe: 

pomenology of the Spirit in Fairy Tales” (1934/55 edn. p. 28) 

81 [CL Poychology and Alchemy, par, sg- Emmons] #3 Act TV, scene in. 
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manner. Brutus has no intention of killing him; instead, he 
‘pours cold water on him in the following dialogue: 


Sheathe your dagger: 
Be angry when you will, it shall have scope 
Do what you will, dishonour shall be humour. 
O Cassius! you are yoked with a lamb 

That carries anger as the flint bears fire, 
‘Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark, 
And straight is cold again. 


Cassius: Hath Cassius livid 
‘To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 
When grief and blood ill-temper'd vexeth him? 


Bavrus: When I spoke that, I was illtemper'd too. 
Cassius: Do you confess so much? Give me your hand, 
Bavrus: And my heart too, 

Casus: O Brutust 

Baurus: What's the matter? 


Cassrus: Have you not love enough to bear with me, 
When that rash humour which my mother gave me 
Makes me forgetful? 


Baurus: Yes, Cassius; and from henceforth 
When you are overearnest with your Brutus, 
He'll think your mother chides, and leave you 1o. 


4€ — Cassius's irritability is explained by the fact that he identifies 
with his mother and therefore behaves exactly like a woman, 
as his speech demonstrates to perfection? His womanish yearn- 
ing for love and his despairing selFabasement under the proud 
masculine will of Brutus fully justify the latter's remark that 
Cassius is “yoked with a lamb," in other words, has something 
feckless in his character, which is inherited from his mother. 
‘This can be taken as proof of an infantile disposition, which is 
35 A clear case of identity with the anima, The fint carrier of the anima-image 
dj the mother. 
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as 


as always characterized by a predominance of the parental 
imago, in this case that of the mother. An individual ix infantile 
because he has freed himself insufficiently, or not at all, from his 
childish environment and his adaptation to his parents, with 
the result that he has a false reaction to the world: on the one 
hand he acts towards his parents like a child, always demanding 
love and immediate emotional rewards, while on the other hand 
he is so identified with his parents through his close ties with 
them that he behaves like his father or his mother, He is in- 
capable of living his own life and finding the character that be- 
longs to him, Therefore Brutus correctly surmises that “the 
mother chides” in Cassius, not he himself. The psychologically 
valuable fact to be elicited here is that Cassius is infantile and 
identified with the mother. His hysterical behaviour is due to 
the circumstance that he is still, in part, a "lamb," an innocent 
and harmless child. So far as his emotional life is concerned, 
he has not yet caught up with himself, as is often the case with 
people who are apparently so masterful towards life and their 
fellows, but who have remained infantile in regard to the de- 
mands of feeling. 

Since the figures in the Miller drama are children of the 
author's imagination, they naturally depict those traits of char- 
acter which belong to the author hersel£ The hero Chiwan- 
topel represents her ideal, who is here projected as a masculine 
figure; for Miss Miller is still youthful enough to see her ideal 
in a man. She has evidently received no salutary disappoint- 
ments in this respect, but is still enjoying her illusions. She does 
not yet know that her ideal figure ought really to be feminine, 
because such a figure might touch her too closely, So long as the 
ideal is portrayed in the person of a man, it docs not commit 
her to anything; it merely stimulates her fantastic demands. 
Were the ideal of her own sex, she might one day make the dis- 
covery that she does not quite come up to it. That would be 
uncomfortable, but salutary. Cyrano's gesture * is all very fine 
and impressive, but that of Cassius verges on the theatrical. 
Both herocs set about dying in the grand manner, and Cyrano 
actually succeeds in doing so. This yearning for death antici 
pates the inevitable end of the illusion that the other person is 
A4 Because her fantasy is not a creation she consciously willed and formed, wut 
an involuntary product, ee par, 48, above, 
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the ideal. Miss Miller's ideal figure is evidently about to change 
his psychic localization-he might even take up his abode in 
the author herself, That would mark a very critical point in her 
career. For when such a vitally important figure as the ideal is 
about to change, it is as though that figure had to die. It then 
creates in the individual all sorts of unaccountable and ap- 
parently unfounded presentiments of death—a romantic world- 
weariness. These tendencies have already found expression in 
the "Song of the Moth,” but now they become more sharply 
defined. Her infantile world wants to come to an end and be 
replaced by the adult phase. The wish of young girls to die is 
often only an indirect expression of this, but it remains a pose 
even if they really do die, for even death can be dramatized. 
Such an outcome merely makes the pose more effective. That 
the highest summit of life can be expressed through the sym- 
olism of death is a well-known fact, for any growing beyond 
oneself means death. As an infantile person Miss Miller cannot 
realize what her task is in life; she cannot set herself any goal 
or standard for which she feels responsible. Therefore she is not 
yet prepared to accept the problem of love either, for this de- 
mands full consciousness and responsibility, circumspection and 
foresight. It is a decision in favour of life, at whose end death 
stands, Love and death have nota little to do with one another. 

48 The proud gesture with which the hero offers himself to 
death may very easily be a manoeuvre for courting the sympathy 
of the other person, and it therefore invites the cool analysis 
which Brutus proceeds to give, The behaviour of Chiwantopel 
is equally suspicious, for the Cassius scene which serves as its 
model indiscreetly discloses the fact that the whole affair 
merely infantile, When a gesture turns out to be too theatrical 
it gives ground for the suspicion that it is not genuine, that 
somewhere a contrary will is at work which intends something 
quite different. 

as In the ensuing drama the libido assumes a menacing activity 
that contrasts very strongly with the inactive nature of the 
preceding symbols, and a conflict develops in which one party 
threatens the other with murder. The hero, the ideal image 
of the dreamer, is ready to die; he has no fear of death. To judge 
from the infantile character of this hero, it is indeed high time 
for him to quit the stage. Death is to come for him in the form 
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of an arrow-shot. In view of the fact that many heroes are them- 
selves mighty archers, or else are killed by arrows, it may not be 
superfluous to inquire what death by an arrow means. (CE. pl. 
xiv) 

io ie fendi biography of Anna Catherina Emmerich, the 
hysterical German nun (1774-1824) who received the stigmata, 
the following account of her heart-trouble: 


When only in her novitiate, she received as a Christmas gift from 
Christ a very painful hearctrouble, which lasted for the whole 
period of her ordained life. But God showed her inwardly its pur- 
pose: it was to atone for the decay of the spirit of the Order, and 
specially for the sins of her fellow sisters. But what made this 
trouble most painful to her was the gift which she had possessed 
from youth, of seeing with her mind’s eye the inner nature of man. 
as he really was. She felt the heart-trouble physically, as if her heart 
‘were continually pierced by arrows?! These arrows-and for her this 
was a far worse spiritual torment—she recognized as the thoughts, 
schemings, secret gossipings, misunderstandings, and uncharitable 
slanders with which her fellow sisters, wholly without reason and 
conscience, plotted against her and her God-fearing way of life." 


46 Te is dificult to be a saint, because even a patient and long- 
suffering nature will not readily endure such a high degree of 
differentiation and defends itself in its own way. The constant 
companion of sanctity is temptation, without which no true 
saint can live, We know that these temptations can pass off un- 
consciously, so that only th ialents reach consciousness 
in the form of symptoms, We know, too, that Here traditionally 
rhymes with Schmerz. It is a well-known fact that hysterics sub- 
stitute a physical pain for a psychic pain which is not felt be- 
cause repressed, Catherina Emmerich's biographer has under- 
stood this more or less correctly, but her own interpretation of 
the pain is based, as usual, on a projection: it is always the 
others who secretly say all sorts of wicked things about her, and 
this is the cause of her pains. The facts of the matter are rather 
different: the renunciation of all life's joys, this fading before 
the flower, is always painful, and especially painful are the un- 


34 The heart of the mother of God is pierced by a sword, "that the thoughts of 
many hearts may be revealed" Luke 3135. 
St Wegener, Leben der Dienerin Gottes Anna Catherina Emmerich, p. 69. 
38 [German ‘heart’ and pain. Emsross] 
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fulfilled desires and the attempts of nature to break through the 
barrier of repression, without which no such differentiation 
would be possible. The gossip and sarcastic gibes of the sisters 
very naturally pick on these painful things, so that it must seem 
to the saint as if her difficulties came from there. She could 
hardly know that gossip is very apt to take over the role of the 
unconscious, and, like a skilled adversary, always aims at the 
chinks in our armour of which we know nothing. 

437 The same idea is expressed in the following passage from the 
discourses of the Buddha: 


But if those sensual pleasures fail the person who desires and wishes 
for them, he will suffer, pierced by the arrow of pain.at 


4% The wounding and painful shafts do not come from outside, 
through gossip, which only pricks us on the surface, but from 
the ambush of our own unconscious. It is our own repressed 
desires that stick like arrows in our flesh? On another occasion 
this became true for our nun, and in the most literal sense. It 
isa well-known fact that scenes of mystic union with the Saviour 
are strongly tinged with erotic libido. Stigmatization amounts 
to an incubation with the Saviour, a slight modification of the 
ancient conception of the unio mystica as cohabitation with the 
god. The nun gives the following account of her stigmatization; 


Thad a contemplation of the sufferings of Christ, and I besought 
him to let me feel his sorrows with him, and prayed five paternosters 
in adoration of the five sacred wounds, Lying on my bed with arms 
outstretched, 1 entered into a great sweetness and into an endless 
thirst for the torments of Jesus, Then I saw a radiance descending 
towards me; it came slanting down from above, It was a crucified 
‘body, alive and transparent, the arms extended, but without the 
Gross, The wounds shone more brightly than the body; they were 


2 Sutta-Nipata, trana, by Fausbsl, p. 146. 
Šo Theocritos (1, ag). alle the pangs of birth the "dass ot Eileithyia,” as 
though the pain came from outside. (Cf. Edmonds trans, p. 3] The same com 
prion is ed for desire in Ecclesiasticus 9-2: "AS an arrow that wickeih in 
the Mesh ofthe thigh 0 ia word In a fools belly." That H to say, gives him 
mo peace until it ie out, 

Ti fct, however, does not prove that the experience of the unio mystica i 
exclusively esti In origin. The upsurge of eroticism only proves that the canaliza- 
"don of libida has not been entirely succesful, with the result that clear traces 
fof the original form remain behind unasimilated 
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five circles of glory emanating from the glory of the whole. I was 
enraptured, and my heart was moved with great pain and yet with 
great sweetness, from my longing to share the torments of my 
Saviour, And at the sight of the wounds my longing for the suffer- 
ings of the Redeemer increased more and more, as if streaming out 
of my breast, through my hands, side, and feet towards his holy 
wounds. Then from the hands, then from the side, then from the 
feet of the figure triple beams of shining red light shot forth into 
my hands, my side, and my feet, ending in an arrow? 


49 The beams are triple, terminating in an arrow-head.9 Like 
Cupid, the sun has his quiver full of destroying o fertilizing 
arrows.#* The arrow has a masculine significance; hence the 
Oriental custom of describing brave sons as the arrows or jave- 
Jins of their father, "To make sharp arrows" is an Arabic ex- 
pression for begetting valiant sons. To announce the birth of a 
son the Chinese used to hang a bow and arrow in front of the 
house, Accordingly the Psalms declare (127: 4, RV): "As arrows 
in the hand of a mighty man, so are the children of youth.” 
‘Thanks to this meaning of the arrow, we can see why the Scyth- 
ian king Ariantes, wishing to prepare a census, demanded an 
arrow-head from each man. A similar significance attaches to 
the lance: men are descended from the lance; the ash is the 
mother of lances; therefore the men of the Bronze Age are de- 
rived from her, Kaineus  commanded that his lance was to be 
worshipped. Pindar says of this Kaineus that, in the legend, “he 
descended into the depths, splitting the earth with a straight 
foot"* Originally he is supposed to have been a maiden 


#2 Wegener, Al 

$8 Apuleius (The Golden Ais, I, ga, in Graves trans, p. 30) makes drastie use of 

the bow-and-arrow symbolism: "Since the frst of Cupht's sharp arrows lodged in. 

‘my heart this morning, I have been standing to arms all day, and now my bow fe 

strung 30 tight that ' afraid something will snap if the Advance iat sounded 

prety soon." 

‘4 And like the plague bringing Apollo, In OHG., ‘arvow’ is strala, 

6 Herodot, IV, 81, [CE Selincourt trans, p. 65) 

1 CE Roscher, Lexikon, IT, Soir, "Kainews" 

S Pindar, fr 1681 Spielrein's patient (p. gi) also had this idea of splitting the 

earth: "Iron is used for boring into the earth With iron pou can make teem 

‘The earth is split, burst open, man is divided Man is cut up and put together 

Againn order to put a stop tn being buried alive, Jesus (old his ches to 

bore into the earth.” The motit of "splitting" is of world-wide significance. The. 

Persian hero Tishtriya, taking the form af a white hore, split open the rala-ake 
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named Kainis, who, as a reward for her submissiveness, was 
changed by Poseidon into an invulnerable man. Ovid, describ- 
ing the battle of the Lapithae with the invulnerable Kaineus, 
says that in the end they covered him completely with trees, 
because that was the only way they could get at him. He con- 
tinue 


"His end is doubtful. Some say that his body was thrust down by the 
‘weight of the trees to the Tartarean pit, but the son of Ampycus 
denied this, For from the midst of the pile he saw a bird with 
golden wings fly up into the limpid ai 

4m — Roscher* takes this bird to be the golden plover (Charadrius 
pluvialis), which gets its name from the fact that it lives in a 
xapáðpa, ‘crack in the earth.’ His song heralds the rain. 

4 Once again we recognize the typical elements of a libido 
myth: original bisexuality, immortality (invulnerability) 
through entry into the mother (splitting the mother with the 
foot), resurrection as a soul-bird, and production of fertility 
(rain). When a hero of this type causes his lance to be wor- 
shipped, he probably does so because he thinks it a valid equiva- 
lent of himself, 

4r From this standpoint the passage in Job, which we quoted 
in Part I, appears in a new light: 

He hath set me up for his mark. 

His archers compass me round about, 

He cleaveth my reins asunder, and doth not spare; 
He poureth out my gall upon the ground. 

He breaketh me with breach upon breach, 

He runneth upon me like a giant 

4-5 Here Job is voicing the torment of soul caused by the on- 
slaught of unconscious desires; the libido festers in his flesh, a 
cruel God has overpowered him and pierced him through with 
barbed thoughts that agonize his whole being. 


"d sc made the earth Trial, He i alo called Tir, ariow! He is sometimes 
‘represented 38 feminine, with bow and arrow. (Cumont, Texte, Lp. 136) Mithras 
shoots water from the rock with his arrow io order to stop the drought, On 
‘Mithzale monuments the knife, otherwise used as the sacrificial instrument for 
Killing the bull, is sometimes found stuck ín the earth. (bid, pp. 115, 16, 185) 
48 Metamorphoses, trans, by Miller, U, pp. 216-17, modified, 

4918 a review of Meyers Indogermanische Mythen, in Gattingische Gelehrte 
Anzeigen, 1 (884), pi a55 Job 1618 
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44 The same image occurs in Nietzsche: 


Stretched out, shivering, 
Like one half dead whose feet are warmed, 
Shaken by unknown fevers, 

Shuddering from the icy pointed arrows of frost, 
Hunted by thee, O thought, 

Unutterable! veiled! horrible onel 
Thou huntsman behind the clouds, 

Struck to the ground by thee, 

Thou mocking eye that gazeth at me from the dark: 
Thus do 1 Hie, 

Twisting, writhing, tortured 

With eternal tortures, 

Smitten 

By thee, cruel huntsman, 

Thou unknown-Godl 


Smite deeper! 
Smite once more! 

Pierce, rend my heart! 

What meaneth this torturing 

With blunt-toothed arrows? 

Why gazest thou again, 

Never weary of human agony, 

With sardonic gods'-eyes, flashing lightning? 
Why wilt thou not kill, 

Only torture, torture? st 


445 No longdrawn explanations are needed to see in this com- 
Parison the martyred and sacrificed god whom we have already 
met in the Aztec crucifixions and in the sacrifice of Odin. We 
meet the same image in depictions of the martyrdom of St. 
Sebastian, where the glowing, girlishly tender flesh of the young 
saint betrays all the pain of renunciation which the sensibility 
of the artist projected into it, An artist cannot prevent his work 
from being coloured by the psychology of his time. This is true 
in even higher degree of the Christian symbol, the Crucified 
pierced by the lance. It is a true symbol of the man of the Chris- 
tian era, tormented by his desires and crucified in Christ. 

Bh Thus Spahe Zarathustra. (Werke, VI, pp. 3671) [CE tran. by Common, p. 499) 
22 Spielrein’s patient sid that she too lad been shot by God three mcs "ten 
came a resurrection of the spirit” 
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448 That the torment which afflicts mankind does not come from 
outside, but that man is his own huntsman, his own sacri- 
ficer, his own sacrificial knife, is clear from another poem of 
Nietzsche's, where the dualism is resolved into a psychic conflict 
through the same symbolism: 


O Zarathustra, 

Most cruel Nimrod! 
Erstwhile hunter of God, 
Snare of all virtue, 

“Arrow of evil! 

And now 

Selthunted, 

‘Thine own quarry, 

‘Thyself pierced through > . + 


Now 
Alone with thyselt, 

Split in thine own knowledge, 
‘Amidst a hundred mirrors 

"To thine own self false, 
Amidst a hundred memories 
Uncertain, 

Languishing with each wound, 
Shivering with each frost, 
Strangled in thine own snares, 
Seleknower! 

Selt- hangman! 


Why didst thou hang thyself 
With the noose of thy wisdom? 
Why hast thou enticed thyself 
Into the old serpent’s Paradise? 
Why hast thou stolen 
Into thyself, thyself? 5 


447 "The deadly arrows do not strike the hero from without; 
it is himself who hunts, fights, and tortures himself. In him, 
instinct wars with instinct; therefore the poet says, "Thyself 
pierced through,” which means that he is wounded by his own 
arrow. As we know that the arrow is a libido-symbol, the mean- 
20^ Between Birds of Prey’ (Werke, VINI, p- 414) [Gh trans. in Ecce Homo and 
Poetry by Ludovici, Cohn, et al, p. 179] 
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ing of this "piercing" is clear: it is the act of union with oneself, 
asort of self-fertilization, and also a self-violation, a selfsmurder, 
so that Zarathustra can justly call himself his own hangman 
(like Odin, who sacrifices himself to Odin). One should not of 
course take this psychologem in too voluntaristic à sense: no- 
body deliberately inflicts such tortures on himself, they just 
happen to him. If a man reckons the unconscious as part of his 
personality, then one must admit that he is in fact raging 
against himself. But, in so far as the symbolism thrown up by 
his suffering is archetypal and collective, it can be taken as a 
sign that he is no longer suffering from himself, but rather from 
the spirit of the age. He is suffering from an objective, imper- 
sonal cause, from his collective unconscious which he has in 
common with all men. 

48 — Being wounded by one's own arrow signifies, therefore, a 
state of introversion. What this means we already know: the 
libido sinks “into its own depths" (a favourite image of. Nie- 
tasche's), and discovers in the darkness a substitute for the up- 
per world it has abandoned—the world of memories (“Amidst 
a hundred memories”), the strongest and most influential of 
which are the earliest ones, It is the world of the child, the para- 
disal state of early infancy, from which we are driven out by the 
relentless law of time. In this subterranean kingdom slumber 
sweet feelings of home and the hopes of all that is to be. As 
Heinrich says of his miraculous work in Gerhart Hauptmann's 
The Sunken Bell: 


‘sings a song, long lost and long forgotten, 

A song of home, a childlike song of love, 

Born in the waters af some fairy well, 

Known to all mortals, and yet heard of none. 


am — Yet “the danger is great,” ® as Mephistopheles says, for these 
depths fascinate, When the libido leaves the bright upper world, 
whether from choice, or from inertia, or from fate, it sinks back 
into its own depths, into the source from which it originally 
flowed, and returns to the point of cleavage, the navel, where it 
first entered the body. This point of cleavage is called the 
mother, because from her the current of life reached us, When- 
ever some great work is to be accomplished, before which a man 
4 Trans. by Melumer,p. 75; — 98 Foust, Part IL “The Mothers." 
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recoils, doubtful of his strength, his libido streams back to the 
fountainhead—and that is the dangerous moment when the 
issue hangs between annihilation and new life. For if the libido 
gets stuck in the wonderland of this inner world,®® then for the 
‘upper world man is nothing but a shadow, he is already mori- 
bund or at least seriously ill. But if the libido manages to tear 
itself loose and force its way up again, something like a miracle 
happens: the journey to the underworld was a plunge into the 
fountain of youth, and the libido, apparently dead, wakes to 
renewed fruitfulness. This idea is illustrated in an Indian myth: 
Vishnu sank into a profound trance, and in his slumber brought 
forth Brahma, who, enthroned on a lotus, rose out of Vishnu's 
navel, bringing with him the Vedas (pl. xrv1o), which he dili- 
gently read. (Birth of creative thought from introversion.) But 
through Vishnu’s ecstatic absentmindedness a mighty flood 
came upon the world. (Devouring and destruction of the world. 
through introversion.) Taking advantage of the general con- 
fusion, a demon stole the Vedas and hid them in the depths. 
Brahma then roused Vishnu, who, changing himself into a fish 
(pl.xıvn), plunged into the flood, fought the demon, conquered 
him, and recaptured the Vedas. 

4 This is a primitive way of describing the libido’s entry into 
the interior world of the psyche, the unconscious. There, 
through its introversion and regression, contents are constel- 
lated which till now were latent, These are the primordial 
images, the archetypes, which have been so enriched with indi- 
vidual memories through the introversion of libido as to be- 
come perceptible to the conscious mind, in much the same way 
as the crystalline structure latent in the saturated solution takes 
visible shape from the aggregation of molecules. Since these 
introversions and regressions only occur at moments when a new 
orientation and a new adaptation are necessary, the constellated 
archetype is always the primordial image of the need of the 
This 6 tyiholofically represented in the legend of Thescus and Peirithous, 
who wanted to shduet Persephone fom the underworld. They entered a chasm 
in the grove of Colonus and descended into the bowels of the earth. When they 
got down below they wished to ret a Ne, hut found they had grown fast to the 
Fock and could not ic, In other wor they remained stuck In the mother and. 
"were lost to the upper world, Later Theseus was rescued by Heracles, who 
appeared in the role of the death-eongucring hero, The Theseus myth i there 
fore a representation of the individuation proces. 
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moment. Although the changing situations of life must appear 
infinitely various to our way of thinking, their possible number. 
never exceeds certain natural limits; they fall into more or less 
typical patterns tliat repeat themselves over and over again. The 
archetypal structure of the unconscious corresponds to the aver- 
age run of events. The changes that may befall a man are not 
infinitely variable; they are variations of certain typical occur- 
tences which are limited in number. When therefore a distress- 
ing situation arises, the corresponding archetype will be con- 
stellated in the unconscious. Since this archetype is numinous, 
i.e, possesses a specific energy, it will attract to itself the con- 
tents of consciousness-conscious ideas that render it percep- 
tible and hence capable of conscious realization. Its passing 
over into consciousness is felt as an illumination, a revelation, 
ora "saving idea." Repeated experience of this process has had 
the general result that, whenever a critical situation arises, the 
mechanism of introversion is made to function artificially by 
means of ritual actions which bring abont a spiritual prepara- 
tion, eg. magical ceremonies, sacrifices, invocations, prayers, 
and suchlike. The aim of these ritual actions is to direct the 
libido towards the unconscious and compel it to introvert, IF 
the libido connects with the unconscious, it is as though it were 
connecting with the mother, and this raises the incest-taboo. 
But as the unconscious is infinitely greater than the mother 
and is only symbolized by her, the fear of incest must be con- 
quered if one is to gain possession of those "saving" contents— 
the treasure hard to attain. Since the son is not conscious of his 
incest tendency, it is projected upon the mother or her symbol. 
But the symbol of the mother is not the mother herself, so in 
reality there is not the slightest possibility of incest, and the 
taboo can therefore be ruled out as a reason for resistance. In 
50 far as the mother represents the unconscious, the incest 
tendency, particularly when it appears as the amorous desire 
of the mother (eg, Ishtar and Gilgamesh) or of the anima (e.g. 
Chryse and Philoctetes), is really only the desire of the uncon. 
scious to be taken notice of. The rejection of the unconscious 
usually has untortunate results; its instinctive forces, if persist 
ently disregarded, rise up in opposition: Chryse changes into 
a venomous serpent. The more negative the attitude of the 
conscious towards the unconscious, the more dangerous does 
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the latter become." Chryse's curse was fulfilled so completely 
that Philoctetes, on approaching her altar, wounded himself in 
the foot with his own poison-tipped arrow, or, according to 
other versions ?* which are in fact better attested, was bitten 
in the foot by a poisonous snake," and fell into a decline. 

"This very typical injury also destroyed Ra, and is described 
as follows in an Egyptian hymn: 


‘The mouth of the god twitched with age, 
So that he dropped his spittle on the earth, 
‘And what he spat fell on the ground. 

{sis then kneaded it with her hands 
‘Together with the earth which was there; 
She fashioned from it a noble worm 

And made it ike a spear 


ST When the Greeks set out om their expedition to Troy, they wished, Uke the 
Argonauts and Heracles before them, to offer seriice on the altar of Chry, à 
‘nymph who lived on an bland of the same name, In order to secure a happy end 
To thelr voyage. Philoctetes was the only one among them who knew the way to 
her hidden shrine. But there che disaster befell him which is described above. 
Sophocles treats of thi episode in his Philoctetes. We learn from a scholia 
that Chryse offered the hem her love, but, em being scorned, cumed him. 
Philociets, like his forerunner Heracles, is the prototype of the wounded and 
alg king. a moti that is continue in the legend of the Grail and in alchemical 
aymbolim (cf. Prychologs and Alchemy, pars 

Es Rocher, Lesion, 2918, aff sx; "Philocetes 
80 When the Russian sin hero Oleg approached the skull of the slain horse, a 
snake darted out and bit bio n the for, so that he fell ick and died. And when. 
Ändra, in the form of Shyena the falcon, stole the soma drink, Krishanu the 
herdsman wounded him in the foot with an arrow, De Gubernatis, Zoological 
Mythology, I, pp. 181-82. 

Like the Grail king who guards the chalice, symbol of the mother. The myth 
‘of Phioctetes comes Erom the wider context of the Heracles cycle. Heracles had 
two mothers the heiplul Alemene and the vengeful Hera, rom whose breast be 
drank the milk of immortality, Heracles conquered Heras serpents while yet in 
the cradle; that i he freed himself from the grip of the unconscious. But from 
time 10 time Hera sent him fts of madness, in one of which he killed his own 
Children. This is initeet proof that she was a lama. According to one tradition, 
Heracles perpetrated this deed after reusing to perform the labours for his task- 
master Eurystheus. As a consequence of his hanging back, the libido that was 
ready for the work regressed to the unconscious mother-imago, and this resulted 
in madness In this state he identified with the lamiz and killed his own children. 
"The Delphic oracle wld him that he was named Heracles because he owed his 
immortal fame to Hera, who through her persecutions drove him to his great 
deeds Tt is evident that the grent deed really means overcoming the mother and 
thus winning immortality, His charactesiti weapon, the club, he cut from the 
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She did not wind it living about her face, 
But threw it in a coil upon the path 

Upon which the great god was wont to walk. 

At pleasure through his two countries. 

"The noble god stepped forth in his splendour, 
"The gods who served Pharaoh accompanied him, 
And he walked as he did each day, 

Then the noble worm stung him... 

‘The divine god opened his mouth, 

And the voice of his majesty rang through the heavens, 
And the gods cried: Behold! Behold! 

He could not answer them, 

His jawbones chattered, 

All his limbs trembled, 

‘And the poison invaded his flesh 

As the Nile invades his territory ^ 


In this hymn Egypt has preserved for us a primitive version of 
the snakesting motif. The aging of the autumn sun as a symbol 
of human senility is traced back to poisoning by a serpent. The 
mother is blamed for causing the death of the sun-god with her 
mischievous arts. The serpent symbolizes the mysterious numen 
of the "mother" (and of other daimonia) who kills, but who 
is at the same time man's only security against death, as she is 
the source of life. Accordingly, only the mother can cure him 
who is sick unto death, and the hymn goes on to describe how 
the gods were called together to take counsel: 


‘Then came Isis with her wisdom, 

Whose mouth is full of the breath of lite, 

Whose decree banishes pain, 

‚And whose word gives life to those who no longer breathe. 


‘maternal olive-iee. Like the sun, he powened the arrows of Apollo. He con: 
quered the Nemean lion in ius cave, whose meaning i the "grave in the mother’s 
Womb” (see the end of this chapter) Then follows the fight with the Hydra (ct 
also fi. 17) and his other deeds, which were all wished on him by Hera. All of 
them symbolize the fight with the unconscious, At the end of his career, however, 
he became the slave of Omphale (juge\ir = ‘navel) as the oracle prophesied 
that is, he had to submit after all to the unconscious, 

This and the following passages trans: from Erman, pp. 203-67, modified. 

= How concretely this mythologem is taken om the primitive level can be seen 
from the description in Gatti, South of the Sahara (pp. si), of a medicine: 
woman in Natal who had a twenty-foot hoa constrictor as her familiar. 
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She said: What is it, what is it, divine Father? 
Behold, a worm hath done thee this wrong. 


‘Tell me thy name, divine Father, 
For he whose name is spoken shall live. 


4 — Ra answers: 


Iam he who created heaven and earth, and piled up the mountains, 
And made all living things. 

Tam he who made the water and caused the great flood, 

Who made the Bull of his Mother, 

Who is the Begetter. 


‘The poison did not depart, it went further, 
The great god was not healed. 

Then said Isis to Ra: 

‘That is not thy name which thou tellest me. 
‘ell me thy name, that the poison may depart, 
For he whose name is spoken shall live. 


4» — Finally Ra decides to utter his true name. He was only par- 
tially cured, just as Osiris was only incompletely reconstituted, 
and in addition he lost his power and finally had to retire on 
the back of the heavenly cow. 

ass The poisonous worm is a deadly instead of an animating 
form of libido. The "true name" is Ra's soul and magic power 
(his libido). What Isis demands is the transference of libido to 
the mother. This request is fulfilled to the letter, for the aging 
god returns to the heavenly cow, the symbol of the mother, 

456 The meaning of this symbolism becomes clear in the light of 
what we said earlier: the forward-striving libido which rules the 
conscious mind of the son demands separation from the mother, 
‘but his childish longing for her prevents this by setting up a 
psychic resistance that manifests itself in all kinds of neurotic 
Tears- that is to say, in a general fear of life. The more a person. 
shrinks from adapting himself to reality, the greater becomes 
the fear which increasingly besets his path at every point, Thus 
a vicious circle is formed: fear of life and people causes more 
shrinking back, and this in turn leads to infantilism and finally 
“into the mother.” The teasons for this are generally projected 
outside oneself: the fault lies with external circumstances, or 
else the parents are made responsible, And indeed, it remains 
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to be found out how much the mother is to blame for not let- 
ting the son go. The son will naturally try to explain everything. 
by the wrong attitude of the mother, but he would do better 
to refrain from all such futile attempts to excuse his own inepti- 
tude by laying the blame on his parents. 

"This fear of life is not just an imaginary bogy, but a very 
real panic, which seems disproportionate only because its real 
source is unconscious and therefore projected: the young, grow- 
ing part of the personality, if prevented from living or kept 
check, generates fear and changes into fear. The fear seems to. 
come from the mother, but actually it is the deadly fear of the 
instinctive, unconscious, inner man who is cut off from life by 
the continual shrinking back from reality, If the mother is felt 
as the obstacle, she then becomes the vengeful pursuer. Natu- 
rally it is not the real mother, although she too may seriously 
injure her child by the morbid tenderness with which she pur- 
sues it into adult life, thus prolonging the infantile attitude 
beyond the proper time. It is rather the mother-imago that has 
turned into a lamia. (Cf, pls. xxxvina, XLVII) The mother- 
imago, however, represents the unconscious, and it is as much a 
vital necessity for the unconscious to be joined to the conscious 
as it is for the latter not to lose contact with the unconscious. 
Nothing endangers this connection more in a man than a suc- 
cessful life; it makes him forget his dependence on the uncon- 
scious. The case of Gilgamesh is instructive in this respect: he 
‘was so successful that the gods, the representatives of the uncon- 
scious, saw themselves compelled to deliberate how they could 
best bring about his downfall, Their efforts were unavailing at 
first, but when the hero had won the herb of immortality (cf. pl, 
xx) and was almost at his goal, a serpent stole the elixir of life 
from bim while he slept. 

‘The demands of the unconscious act at first like a paralysing 
poison on a man's energy and resourcefulness, so that it may 
well be compared to the bite of a poisonous snake. (CE. fig. go.) 
#3 The myth of Hippolytus has similar ingrediens: His step mother Phaedra 
falls in Jove with him, he repulss her, she accuses him of violation before her 
husband, who calls upon Poseidon to punish Hippolytus, Wherenpon a monster 
comes out af the sea: Hippolytus horses take fright and drag him to death, Bat 
he is restored to life by Aesculapius, and the gode convey him to the grove af the 
Wise nymph Egeria, the counsellor of Numa Pompilius 
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Apparently it is a hostile demon who robs him of energy, 
but in actual fact it is his own unconscious whose alien tend- 
encies are beginning to check the forward striving of the 


Fig, qo. Quetalcond! devouring a 
From the Codex Borbonicus, Aztec 
16th century 


conscious mind. The cause of this process is often extremely 

obscure, the more so as it is complicated by all kinds of external 

factors and subsidiary causes, such as difficulties in work, disap- 

pointments, failures, reduced efficiency due to age, depressing 

family problems, and so on and so forth. According to the myths 
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it is the woman who secretly enslaves a man, so that he can no 
longer free himself from her and becomes a child again.“ It is 
also significant that Isis, the sister-wife of the sun-god, creates 
the poisonous serpent from his spittle, which, like all bodily 
secretions, has a magical significance, being a libido equivalent, 
She creates the serpent from the libido of the god, and by this 
means weakens him and makes him dependent on her, Delilah 
acts in the same way with Samson: by cutting off his hair, the 
sun's rays, she robs him of his strength. This demon-woman of 
mythology is in truth the “sister-wife-mother,” the woman in 
the man, who unexpectedly turns up during the second half of 
life and tries to effect a forcible change of personality. I have 
dealt with certain aspects of this change in my essay on “The 
Stages of Life." It consists in a partial feminization of the man 
and a corresponding masculinization of the woman, Often it 
takes place under very dramatic circumstances: the man's 
strongest quality, his Logos principle, turns against him and as 
it were betrays him. The same thing happens with the Eros of 
the woman. The man becomes rigidly set in his previous at 
tude, while the woman remains caught in her emotional ties 
and fails to develop her reason and understanding, whose place 
is then taken by equally obstinate and inept "animus" opinions. 
‘The fossilization of the man shrouds itself in a smokescreen of 
moods, ridiculous irritability, feelings of distrust and resent- 
ment, which are meant to justify his rigid attitude. A pertect 
example of this type of psychology is Schreber's account of his 
‘own psychosis, Memoirs of My Nervous Illness. 

so The paralysis of progressive energy has in truth some very 
disagreeable aspects, It seems like an unwelcome accident or a 
positive catastrophe, which one would naturally rather avoid. 
In most cases the conscious personality rises up against the a 
sault of the unconscious and resists its demands, which, 1t is 
clearly felt, are directed not only against all the weak spots in 
the man’s character, but also against Ins chiet virtue (the after- 
entiated function and the ideal). It is evident from the myths 
of Heracles and Gilgamesh that this assault can become the 


GECE Heracles and Omphale: 
"3 The case Was written up at the time by Freud in a very unsatisfactory way 
alter | had drawn his attention to the book, See "Piyeho-Analyüesl Notes ipon 
an Autobiographical Account of a Case of Paranoia,” p. 9. 
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source of energy for an heroic conflict; indeed, so obvious is this 
impression that one has to ask oneself whether the apparent 
enmity of the maternal archetype is not a ruse on the part of 
Mater Natura for spurting on her favoured child to his highest 
achievement. The vengeful Hera would then appear as the 
stern “Mistress Soul,” who imposes the most difficult labours on 
her hero and threatens him with destruction unless he plucks 
up courage for the supreme deed and actually becomes what he 
always potentially was. The hero's victory over the "mother, 
or over her daemonic representative (dragon, etc.), is never any- 
thing but temporary, What must be regarded as regression 
young person—feminization of the man (partial identity with 
the mother) and masculinization of the woman (partial identi 
with the father)—acquires a different meaning in the second half 
of life. The assimilation of contrasexual tendencies then be- 
comes a task that must be fulfilled in order to keep the libido 
in a state of progression. The task consists in integrating the 
unconscious, in bringing together "conscious" and “uncon: 
scious." T have called this the individuation process, and for 
further details must refer the reader to my later works." At this 
stage the mother-symbol no longer connects back to the be 
nings, but points towards the unconscious as the creative matrix 
of the future. “Entry into the mother” then means establishing 
3 relationship between the ego and the unconscious. Nietzsche 
probably means something of the kind in his poem: 


Why hast thou enticed thyself 
Into the old serpent's Paradise? 
Why hast thou stolen. 

Into thyself, thyself 


A sick man now, 

Sick of the serpent's poison; ® 

‘A captive now 

Who drew the hardest lot: 

Bent double 

Working in thine own pit, 
asa [CE expecially Two Euaye on Analyticul Psychology and Psychology and 
Alchemy Forrons] 
espe patient vas sho sik from “anake poison" (p. i$) Scheer mid he 
was infected Dy "corpse poison," that "soul murder" had been committed on 
him, ete (pp. 54E). 
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Encaved within thyself, 
Burrowing into thyself, 
Heavy-handed, 

Sfi, 

A corpse— 

Filed with a hundred burdens, 
Loaded to death with thyself, 
Aknower! 

Sellknower! 

The wise Zarathuseral 

You sought the heaviest burden 
And found yoursell st 


We Sunk in his own depths, he is like one buried in the earth; 
a dead man who has crawled back into the mother; ** a Kaineus 
“piled with a hundred burdens" and pressed down to death, 
groaning beneath the intolerable weight of his own self and his 
own destiny. Who does not think here of Mithras, who, in the 
‘Taurrophoria, took his bull (or, as the Egyptian hymn says, “the 
bull of his mother”), namely his love for his Mater Natura, on 
his back, and with this heaviest burden set forth on the via 
dolorosa of the Transitus? * The way of this passion leads to 
the cave in which the bull is sacrificed. So, too, Christ had to 
bear the Cross” to the place of sacrifice, where, according 
to the Christian version, the Lamb was slain in the form of the 


BT Between Birds of Prey." (Werke, VIII, p. 414) [CL trans: in Ecce Homo and 
Pociry, by Ludovic et al, p. 1791 
‘8 Spielreins patient (p. 36) use the same images; she speaks of the "rigidity of 
the soul on the cross," of "stone figurer" who must be “melted” 
99 Gurlitt says: "The carrying of the bull [pl Staa] is one of the dificult ama 
Which Mithras performed for the redemption of mankind; it corresponds roughly 
Cif we may compare small things with gieat-to Christ carrying the cro. 
(Vorbericht über Ausgrabungen in Pettau' cited in Cumont, Textes, 1, p. ijs) 
To Robertson (Christianity and Mythology, p. qn) makes an interesting conte 
tion 10 the symbol of carrying the crow: Samson carried the gate posti of the city 
of Gam, and died between the pillars of the temple of the Philistines, Heracles 
carried his pillars 10 Gades (Cadi), where, acanling to the Syrian version of the 
legend, he died. The Pillars of Hercules mark the point in the west where the 
fun sinks into the sca, "In ancient att” says Robertson, "he was actually repre 
sented carrying the two pillas im such a way under his arms that they form 
‘exactly a cross. Here, probably, we have the origin of the myth of Jesus carrying 
his own cross to the place of execution. Singulanly enough, the three Synaptics 
subsiste for Jesus as crosbearer one Simon, a man of Cyrene, Cyrene is in 
Libya, the legendary scene, as we saw, of the pillar-carrying exploit of Heracles; 
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god, and was then laid to earth in the sepulchre. The cross, or 
whatever other heavy burden the hero carries, is himself, or 
rather the self, his wholeness, which is both God and animal— 
not merely the empirical man, but the totality of his being, 
which is rooted in his animal nature and reaches out beyond 
the merely human towards the divine. His wholeness implies a 
tremendous tension of opposites paradoxically at one with them- 
selves, as in the cross, their most perfect symbol, What seems 
like a poetic figure of speech in Nietzsche is really an age-old 
myth, It is as if the poet could still sense, beneath the words of 
contemporary speech and in the images that crowd in upon his 
imagination, the ghostly presence of bygone spiritual worlds, 
and possessed the capacity to make them come alive again. As 
Gerhart Hauptmann says: “Poetry is the art of letting the pri- 
mordial word resound through the common word." # 

49 The sacrifice, whose mysterious and manifold meanings we 
guess rather than understand, passes by the conscious mind of 
our author unrecognized and unconsummated. The arrow is 
not yet shot, the hero Chiwantopel is not yet fatally poisoned 
and ready for death through selfsacrifice. On the evidence be- 
fore us we can say that this sacrifice means giving up the connec- 
tion with the mother, relinquishing all the ties and limitations 


ana Simon (Simeon) I the meses Greek name form 10 Sanson... tn Palestine, 
‘Simon, or Sem, was actualy a god-name, representing the ancient sn-god 
Shemesh, identified with Baal, from whose mythus that of Samson unquestionably 
arose; and the God Simon was especially worshipped in Samaria.” I give Robert: 
son's words here, but must emphasize that che etymological connection between 
Simon and Samson is exceedingly questionable, The cross of Heracles may well 
be the sun whcel, for which the Greeks used the symbol of the eros The sun- 
wheel on the bacteliet of the Little Metropolis in Athens actually contains a 
rom which looks very like the Maltese cross: (CE. Thiele, Antike Himmelsbitder, 
9.29) Here 1 must reter the reader 10 the mandala symbolism in Psychology a 
ichemy and in The Secret of the Golden Flower. 

Ai The legend of Ixion (pl. xevib), who was “eructied on the fourapole wheel” 
(Pindar), says the same thing. Ixion first murdered his father-in-law but was 
Strerwards absolved from guile by Zeus and blesed with his favour. Ixion, with 
oa ingratitude, then tried to seduce Hera, but Zeus tricked him by getting the 
dowd grddess Nephele to assume Heras shape, From this union the centaurs are 
ald 40 have sprung. Ixion boasted of his deed, but as a punishment for his 
mes Zeus cast him into the underworld, where he was bound on a wheel that 
tarned forever in the wind. 

Ti Cited from the Zentralblatt Jr Psychoanalyse, T (igi), p. 305 [in a note by 
W. Sickel, quoting extracts from Hauptmann’s published diary. "Entrows]. 
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which the psyche has taken over from childhood into adult life. 
From various hints of Miss Miller's it appears that at the time 
of these fantasies she was still living in the family circle, at an 
age when independence was an urgent necessity. It is therefore 
significant that the birth of her fantasies coincided with a jour- 
ney abroad, ie., with a breaking away from her childhood en- 
vironment. 1t is not possible to live too long amid infantile 
surroundings, or in the bosom of the family, without endanger- 
ing one’s psychic health. Life calls us forth to independence, 
and anyone who docs not heed this call because of childish lazi- 
ness or timidity is threatened with neurosis. And once this has 
broken out, it becomes an increasingly valid reason for running, 
away from life and remaining forever in the morally poisonous 
atmosphere of infancy. 

46 The fantasy of the arrowsshot is part of this struggle for per- 
sonal independence. As yet, however, the need for such a de- 
cision has not penetrated to the conscious mind of the dreamer} 
the fatal arrow of Cupid has not yet found its mark. Chiwanto- 
pel, playing the role of the author, is not yet wounded or 
Killed, He is the bold adventurer who dares to do what Miss 
Miller obviously shrinks from doing: he offers himself, of his 
‘own free will, as a target for the fatal arrow-shot. The fact that 
this gesture of self-exposure is projected upon a masculine figure 
is direct proof that the dreamer is quite unconscious of its 
necessity, Chiwantopel is a typical animus-figure, that is to say, 
a personification of the masculine side of the woman's psyche. 
He is an archetypal figure who becomes particularly active when. 
the conscious mind refuses to follow the feelings and instincts 
prompted by the unconscious: instead of love and surrender 
there is mannishness, argumentativeness, obstinate selfasser- 
tion, and the demon of opinion in every possible shape and 
form (power instead of love). The animus is not a real man at 
all; he is a slightly hysterical, infantile hero whose longing to 
be loved shows through the gaps in his armour. It is in this garb 
that Miss Miller has dressed the critical decisions of her life, 
or rather these decisions have not yet got beyond the stage of 
unconscious fantasy and are still not recognized by her conscious 
mind as her own decisions, (CF, pl. xvi) 

49 _ The fact that the assassin allows himself to be scared away 
Chiwantopel's heroics means that the impending death of this 
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pasteboard hero has been temporarily postponed: the conscious 
mind is not yet ready to come to a decision by itself, but prefers 
to adopt the ostrich policy of burying its head in unconscious- 
mes. Chiwantopel must fall because the power of decision 
locked up in the unconscious, which is at present keeping the 
nerveless figure of the hero erect, is needed to strengthen the 
conscious mind, for without the co-operation of the unconscious 
and its instinctive forces the conscious personality would be too 
weak to wrench itself free from its infantile past and venture 
into a strange world with all its unforeseen possibilities. The 
whole of the libido is needed for the battle of life. The dreamer 
cannot bring herself to this decision, which would tear aside all 
sentimental attachments to childhood, to father and mother, 
and yet it must be taken if she wishes to follow the call of her 
individual destiny. 
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4% After his assailant has disappeared, Chiwantopel begins the 
following monologue: 


From the tip of the backbone of these continents, from the farthest 
lowlands, I have wandered for a hundred moons since quitting my 
father's palace, forever pursued by my mad desire to find "her who 
will understand.” With jewels I tempted many beautiful women; 
with kisses tried 1 to draw out the secrets of their hearts, with deeds 
of daring I won their admiration. [He reviews one alter another the 
women he has known.] Chi-a, the princess of my own race  . - she 
was a fool, vain as a peacock, without a thought in her head except 
trinkets and perfumes. Tanan, the peasant girl . . . bah! a perfect 
sow, nothing but a bust and a belly, thinking of nothing but pleas 
ure. And then Kima, the priestess, a mere parrot, ing the 
empty phrases learnt from the priests, all tor show, without real 
understanding or sincerity, mistrustful, affected, hypocriticall . o 
Alas! Not one who understands me, not one who resembles me oF 
has a soul that is sister to mine. There is not one among them all 
who has known my soul, not one who could read my thoughts—far 
from it; not one capable of secking the shining summits with me, 
or of spelling out with me the superhuman word Love! 


ti 


#5 — Here Chiwantopel admits that his travels and wanderings 
are a search for the other, for the beloved, and for the meaning 
of life that is to be found in union with her. This possibility 
‘was merely hinted at in the first part of the book. The fact that 
the seeker is masculine and the sought-for feminine is not so 
yery remarkable, since the prime object of unconscious desire 
is the mother, as should be clear from what we have already 
learnt. “She who understands" is, in infantile speech, the 
2 Bee p. 94, n 1, concerning this chapter heading.-Enmons] 


2 Probably an allesion to the Andes and the Rocky Mountains. [Note by 
Tioumoy.] 
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mother, The original conerete meaning of words like compre- 
hend, comprendre, begreifen, erfassen (grasp, seize), etc, is 
literally to seize hold of something with the hands and hold it 
tight in the arms. That is just what the mother does with her 
child when it asks for help or protection, and what binds the 
child to its mother. But the older it grows, the greater becomes 
the danger of this kind of “comprehension” hindering its natu- 
ral development. Instead of adapting itself, as is necessary, to its 
new surroundings, the libido of the child regresses to the shelter- 
ing ease of the mother's arms and fails to keep pace with the 
passing of time. This situation is described as follows in an old 
Hermetic text: “Being chained to the arms and breast of my 
mother, and to her substance, I cause my substance to hold to- 
gether and rest, and I compose the invisible from the visible. 
= . 7? When a person remains bound to the mother, the life he 
ought to have lived runs away in the form of conscious and 
unconscious fantasies, which in the case of a woman are gener- 
ally attributed to some hero-figure, or are acted out by him, as 
here. He is the one who then bas the great longing for an 
understanding soul-mate, he is the seeker who survives the 
adventures which the conscious personality studiously avoids; 
he it is who, with a magnificent gesture, offers his breast to the 
slings and arrows of a hostile world, and displays the courage 
which is so sadly lacking to the conscious mind. It is all up with 
the man whom the whims of fortune bring into contact 
with this infantile woman: he will at once be made identical 
with her animus-hero and relentlessly set up as the ideal figure, 
threatened with the direst punishments should he ever make a 
face that shows the least departure from the ideal! 

Tt is in this situation that our author now finds herself. 
Chiwantopel is the very devil of a fellow: a breaker of hearts by 
the dozen, all the women rave about him. He knows so many 
of them that he can pass them under review. Not one of them 
gets him, for he secks one who (so she thinks) is known only to 
Septem tractatus aurei (480) ch. V, p. 24. (Ego Vinctus ulis et pectori meae 
matris et subsantine eius continere et quiescere meam substantiam Pacio, et 
invisibile ex visibili cumpono") The subject of this sentence (Mercurius or the 
Arcane substance) can be interpreted as inner fantasy activity. The quotation 
naturally has a much more comprehensive; the original 
text while making use of the primordial image of relationship to Ihe mother, C. 
Prychology and Alchemy, pas. 141, and "The Spirit Mercuri 
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our author, That is, she believes in her heart of hearts that he 
is looking for her. In this she is labouring under a delusion, for 
experience shows that this particular eat jumps quite differ- 
ently. The animus, a typical "son"-hero, is not after her at all; 

true to his ancient prototype, he is seeking the mother. "This 
youthful hero is always the son-lover of the mother-goddess and 
is doomed to an early death. (Ci. fig. 20.) The libido that will 
not flow into life at the right time regresses to the mythical 
‘world of the archetypes, where it activates images which, since 
the remotest times, have expressed the non-human life of the 
gods, whether of the upper world ar the lower. If this regression. 
occurs in a young person, his own individual life is supplanted 
by the divine archetypal drama, which is all the more devastat- 
ing for him because his conscious education provides him with 
no means of recognizing what is happening, and thus with no 
possibility of freeing himself from its fascination, Herein lay 
the vital importance of myths: they explained to the bewil- 
dered human being what was going on in his unconscious and 
why he was held fast. The myths told him: "This is not you, 
but the gods. You will never reach them, so turn back to your 
human avocations, holding the gods in fear and respect." These 
ingredients can also be found in the Christian myth, but it is 
too veiled to have enlightened our author. Nor is anything said 
about these things in the catechism. The “shining heights” are 
beyond the reach of mere mortals, and the “superhuman word 
Love" betrays the divine nature of the dramatis personae, since 
even human love presents such a thorny problem to man that 
he would rather creep into the remotest corner than touch it 
with his little finger. The words we have quoted show how 
deeply our author has been drawn into the unconscious drama 
and how much she is under its spell. Looked at in this light, 
the pathos rings hollow and the heroics seem hysterical. 

47 However, it looks somewhat different when viewed not from 
the personalistic standpoint, i.e., from the personal situation of 
‘Miss Miller, but from the standpoint of the archetype's own 
life. As we have already explained, the phenomena of the uncon- 
scious can be regarded as more or less spontaneous manifesta- 
tions of autonomous archetypes, and though this hypothesis may 
seem very strange to the layman, it is amply supported by the 
fact the archetype has a numinous character: it exerts a fascina- 
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tion, it enters into active opposition to the conscious mind, and 
may be said in the long run to mould the destinies of individ- 
uals by unconsciously influencing their thinking, feeling, and 
behaviour, even if this influence is not recognized until long 
afterwards. The primordial image is itself a “pattern of be- 
haviour” + which will assert itself with or without the co-opera- 
tion of the conscious personality. Although the Miller case gives 
us some idea of the manner in which an archetype gradually 
draws nearer to consciousness and finally takes possession of it, 
the material is too scanty to serve as a complete illustration of 
the process, I must therefore refer my reader to the dream-scries 
discussed in Psychology and Alchemy, where he will be able to 
follow the gradual emergence of a definite archetype with all 
the specific marks of its autonomy and authority. 

From this point of view, then, the hero Chiwantopel repre- 
sents a psychic entity which can only be compared to a 
fragmentary personality equipped with a relative degree of 
consciousness and a will to match. Such a conclusion is inevita- 
ble if our premise of the autonomy and purposiveness of the 
complex is correct. In that case the intentions both of Chiwan- 
topel and of the mother-imago standing behind and above him 
can be subjected to closer scrutiny. He himself seems to find 
complete fulfilment in the role of the actor. As an ideal figure 
he attracts all our author's attention to himself, he gives voice 
to her most secret thoughts and desires, and, like Cyrano, he 
does so in a language which springs from Miss Miller's own 
heart, He is therefore sure of his success and cuts out all possible 
rivals. He wins the soul of the dreamer, not in order to lead her 
back to normal life, but to her spiritual destiny; for he is a 
‘bridegroom of death, one of the son-lovers who die young be- 
cause they have no life of their own but are only fastfading 
flowers on the maternal tree, Their meaning and their vitality 
begin and end in the mother-goddess. Therefore, when Chiwan- 
topel, the "ghostly lover," ® draws Miss Miller away from the 
path of life, he does so in a certain sense at the behest of the 
mother-imago, which in women personifies a special aspect of 
the unconscious. It does not, like the anima, stand for the 
chaotic life of the unconscious in all its aspects, but for the 
4 See "On che Nature of the Psyche," Sec VII 
SCE Handing, The Way of All Women. 
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peculiarly fascinating background of the psyche, the world 
of primordial images. There is always a danger that those who 
set foot in this realm will grow fast to the rocks, like "Theseus 
and Peirithous, who wanted to abduct the goddess of the under- 
world. Tt happens all too easily that there is no returning from 
the realm of the Mothers. As I have already hinted, this is the 
fate that has overtaken Miss Miller. But the danger could 
equally well prove to be her salvation, if only the conscious 
mind had some means of understanding the unconscious con- 
tents. This is certainly not the case with our author, For her 
these fantasies are “marvellous” products of an unconscious ac 
tivity which she confronts more or less helplessly, although, as 
wwe shall see, the associations contain all the necessary clues that 
would enable her, with a little reflection, to guess what the 
fantasy-figures mean, and to use the symbols as a heavensent 
‘opportunity for assimilating her unconscious contents. Our cul- 
ture, however, has neither eyes nor heart for these things. Any- 
thing that comes out of the psyche is regarded with suspicion 
at the best of times, and if it does not immediately prove its 
material value it goes for nothing. 

‘The hero as an animus‘figure acts vicariously for the con- 
scious individual; that is to say, he does what the subject ought, 
could, or would like to do, but does not do. All the things that 
could happen in conscious life, but do not happen, are acted 
out in the unconscious and consequently appear in projection. 
Chiwantopel is characterized as the hero who leaves his family 
and his ancestral home in order to seek his psychic counterpart, 
He thus represents what in the normal course of events ought 
to happen. The fact that this appears as a fantasy-igure shows 
how little the author is doing it herself. What happens in fan- 
tasy is therefore compensatory to the situation or attitude of 
the conscious mind. This is also the rule in dreams, 

How right we were in our supposition that what is going on 
in Miss Miller's unconscious is a battle for independence is 
now shown by her remark that the hero's departure from his 
father's house reminded her of the fate of the young Buddha, 
who renounced all the luxury of his home in order to go out 
into the world and live his destiny to the full. The Buddha 
Another source mentioned by Miss Miller, namely Samuel Johnson History of 
Rasselas (1759), Was not available to me at the time of writing. 
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set the same heroic example as Christ, who also cut himself off 
from his family and even spoke these bitter words (Matt, 102 
3i) 


‘Think not that I am come to send peace on earth: I came not to 
send peace, but a sword. 

For Lam come to set a man at variance against his father, and the 
daughter against her mother, and the daughter in law against her 
mother in law: 

And a man’s foes shall be they of his own household. 

He that loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy of 
me... 


Horus snatches the head-dress from his mother, the emblem 
of her power. Nietzsche says: 


e must suppose that a mind in which the ideal of the “ 
spirit" can grow to maturity and perfection has had its decisive crisis 
in some great act of emancipation, and that before this it was a spirit 
bound and apparently chained far ever to its corner and pillar, What 
binds it most tightly? What ties are the most unbreakable? For men 
of a superior and select type, itis the ties of duty: the reverence that 
befits youth, respect and tenderness for all the time-honoured and 
valued things, feelings of gratitude for the soil whence they grew, for 
the hand that guided them, for the shrine where they learnt to pray 
—their highest moments are the very ones that bind them most 
firmly, that put them under the most enduring obligations, The 
great emancipation comes suddenly for those who are so hound. . » ~ 

"Better to die than live here,” says the imperious voice of tempta- 
tion; and this “here,” this "at home,” is all that the soul has hitherto 
Jovedt A sudden horror and mistrust of what it loved, a flash of con- 
tempt for its socalled "duty," a rebellious, wilful, volcanically 
dmpelling desire for travel, strangeness, estrangement, coldness, dis- 
illusion, glaciation; a hatred of love, perhaps a sacrilegious grasp 
and glance backwards * to everything it had worshipped and loved 
till then, perhaps a blush of shame over what it has just done and 
at the same time an exultation over having done it, an intoxicating, 


T CE Horus's sacrilegious assault on 16s, which vo hores Plutarch (De Iside et 
Oniride, trans. by Babbitt, V, pp. 48-49): “IE they bold such opinions and relate 
uch tales about the blesed and imperishable (In accordance with which our 
cepi of the divine must be framed), as if such deeds and occurrences actually 
took place, then "Much need there is spit and cleanse the mouth, as Aeschylus. 
hari 
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inner thrill of joy which signalizes vietory—victory over what? over 
whom? an enigmatic, doubtful, questioning victory, but the first 
victory nonetheless. Of such evil and painful things is the history of 
the great emancipation composed. Tt is like a disease that can easily 
destroy the man, this first eruption of strength and will to self- 
determination, . . 


wa The danger, as Nietzsche sees, lies in isolation within one- 
self: 


Solitude surrounds and encircles him, ever more threatening, ever 
more constricting, ever more heartstrangling, that terrible goddess 
and Mater saeva cupidinum. 


“s The libido that is withdrawn so unwillingly from the 
"mother" turns into a threatening serpent, symbolizing the fear 
of death—for the relation to the mother must cease, must die, 
and this is almost the same as dying oneself. That is to say, the 
violence of the separation is proportionate to the strength of the 
bond uniting the son with the mother, and the stronger this 
broken bond was in the first place, the more dangerously does 
the "mother" approach him in the guise of the unconscious. 
"This is indeed the Mater saeva cupidinum, ‘savage mother of 
desire; who in another form now threatens to devour the erst- 
while fugitive, (Note the snake symbolism.) 

44 — Mis Miller now gives us a further reference, this time to 
something that influenced her fantasies in a more general way, 
namely Longtellow's great narrative poem, The Song of Hia- 
watha My reader must frequently have wondered at the num- 
ber of times I adduce apparently very remote material 
for purposes of comparison and how I enlarge the basis upon. 
which Miss Miller's creations rest, He must also have doubted 
whether it is justifiable, on the basis of such scanty suggestions, 


$ Human, All Tao Human, tans. by Zimmern and Cohn, IL, pp. 4t, modified. 
Abid, II, p. 6. 

10 [Published 1855: 1 is based on American Indian legend, drawing its sources 
mainly from the work of Henry Rowe Schooleraft, a pioneer of American Indian. 
ethnology, Hiawatha was, historically, a t6th-century Iroquoian leader, but the 
terminology and legendary material of the poem are Algonquian. (CI. Standard. 
Dictionary of Folklore, xv. “Hiawatha.") Longtelow derived the metre (rom the. 
Finnish epic Kalevala--Eorrons] 
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to enter into fundamental discussions concerning the mytholog- 
ical foundations of these fantasies, For, he will say, we are not 
likely to find anything of the sort behind the Miller fantasies. 
1 need hardly emphasize how hazardous these comparisons have 
seemed even to me. In this case I can at least plead that Miss 
Miller named her sources herself. So long as we stick to these 
clues we are moving on certain ground. The information we 
obtain from our patients, however, is seldom complete. We our- 
selves do not find it at all easy to remember where some of 
‘our own ideas and views come from. But, although instances of 
cryptomnesia are not uncommon, it is highly probable that not 
all our ideas are individual acquisitions, and that the ones 
whose origin we do not know are not necessarily cryptomnesias. 
It is rather different as regards the way in which our ideas are 
formed and the order in which they are arranged. Such things 
can undoubtedly be acquired and afterwards remembered. 
"That need not always be the case, however, because the human 
mind possesses general and typical modes of functioning which 
correspond to the biological "pattern of behaviour." These pre- 
existent, innate patterns-the archetypes—can easily produce in 
the most widely differing individuals ideas or combinations of 
ideas that are practically identical, and for whose origin no 
individual experience can be made responsible. In the psy- 
choses, for instance, there are very many ideas and images which 
impress the patient and his circle with their absolute strange- 
ness, but which are quite familiar to the expert on account of 
the affinity of their motifs with certain mythologems. Because 
the basic structure of the psyche is everywhere more or less the 
same, it is possible to compare what look like individual drear 
motifs with mythologems of whatever origin, So I have no hesi- 
tation in making comparisons between American Indian myth 
and the modern American psyche. 

Thad never read Hiawatha until I came to this point in my 
inquiry, when the continuation of my work made its perusal 
necessary. This poctical compilation of Indian myths proved to 
my satisfaction how justified were all my previous reflections, 
since it is unusually rich in mythological motifs. This fact 
should throw light on the wealth of associations in the Miller 
fantasies. It therefore behoves us to examine the contents of 
this epic more closely. 
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Nawadaha sings the songs of Hiawatha, the friend of man: 


"There he sang of Hiawatha, 
Sang the songs of Hiawatha, 

Sang his wondrous birth and being, 
How he prayed and how he fasted, 
How he lived, and toiled, and suffered, 
‘That the tribes of men might prosper, 
‘That he might advance his people, 


‘The teleological significance of the hero as a symbolic figure 
who attracts libido to himself in the form of wonder and adora- 
tion, in order to lead it over the symbolic bridge of myth to 
higher uses, is already anticipated here. Thus we quickly be- 
come acquainted with Hiawatha asa saviour, and are prepared 
to hear all that is usually said about such a figure, about his 
miraculous birth, his mighty deeds in youth, and his sacrifice 
for his fellow men, The first canto opens with an "Evangelium": 
Gitche Manito, the "master of life,” weary of the squabbles of 
his human children, calls his people together and makes known 
to them the joyous message: 


T will send a Prophet to you, 
A Deliverer of the nations, 

Who shall guide you and shall teach you, 
Who shall toil and suffer with you. 

If you listen to his counsels, 

You will multiply and prosper: 

E his warnings pass unheeded, 

You will fade away and perish! 


Gitche Manito the Mighty, "the creator of the nations," # is 
shown standing erect “on the great Red Pipestone quarry": 


From his footprints flowed a river, 
Leaped into the light of morning, 
O'er the precipice plunging downward 
Gleamed like Ishkoodah, the comet, 


3108 the motif of the "friend," see my paper “Concerning Rebirth” (Swiss ed, 
LX 
The figure of Gitche Manito can be regarded sa a kind of Original Man 
(Anthropo). 
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#9 This image has a parallel in certain Coptic ideas. In the 

"Mysteries of Saint John and the Holy Virgin” we read: 
[The Cherubim] answered and said unto me: “Seest thou that the 
‘water is under the feet of the Father? If the Father lifteth up His 
feet, the water riseth upwards; but if at the time when God is about 
to bring the water up, man sinneth against Him, He is wont to 
make the fruit of the earth to be little, because of rhe sins of men.” 1 
By the water is meant the Nile, on which Fgypts fertility de- 
pended. 

4 Tt is not only the feet themselves that have a fertility sig- 
nificance, it also seems to extend to their activity, treading. I 
observed that the dance-step of the Pueblo Indians consisted in 
a "calcare terram”—a persistent, vigorous pounding of the earth 
with the heels ("nunc pede libero pulsanda tellus": "with un- 
fettered foot now we are to beat on the ground”). Kaineus, 
as we saw, descended into the depths, "splitting the earth with 
a straight foot." Faust reached the Mothers by stamping on 
the ground: “Stamping descend, and stamping rise up again!” * 

48 The heroes in the sun-devouring myths often stamp or kick 
in the gullet of the monster. Thor stamped clean through the 
bottom of the boat in his struggle with the monster and touched 
the bottom of the sea. The regression of libido makes the ritual 
act of treading out the dance-step seem like a repetition of the 
infantile “kicking.” The latter is associated with the mother 
and with pleasurable sensations, and recapitulates movement 
that was already practised inside the mother’s womb. The foot 
and the treading movement are invested with a phallic sig- 
nificance, or with that of re-entry into the womb, so that the 
rhythm of the dance transports the dancer into an uncon- 
scious state, The Dancing Dervishes and other primitive dance 
offer confirmation of this, The comparison of the water flowing. 
from Gitche Manito's footprints with a comet means that it is 
a light- or libido-symbol for the fertilizing moisture (sperma). 
‘According to a note in Humboldt’s Cosmos; certain South 
‘American Indian tribes call meteors the “piss of the stars." We 
should also mention that Gitche Manito is a firemaker: he 
32 Budge, Coptic Apoerypha inthe Dialect of Upper Egypt, P: M3- 

[Horace Oder I, seen, 2] — 1 [CL MacNeice tans, p. 179] 
308er evidence in Aigremont, Fusi- und Schuhsyeboik. 
37 Humboldt, Cosmos, I p. 99 t- 
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blows upon a forest so that the trees rub against one another 
and burst into flame, Hence this god too is a libido-symbol, 
since he produces not only water but fire, 

48 — After this prologue there follows in the second canto the 
story of the hero's antecedents, His father, the great warrior 
Mudjekeewis, has overcome by stealth the great bear, "the 
terror of the nations,” and stolen from him the magic “belt of 
wampum,” a girdle of shells. Here we meet the motif of the 
“treasure hard to attain,” which the hero wrests from the mon- 
ster. The “mystic” identity of the bear comes out in the poet's 
comparisons: Mudjekeewis smites the bear on the head after 
robbing him of the treasure: 


With the heavy blow bewildered 
Rose the great Bear of the mountains; 
But his knees beneath him trembled, 
And he whimpered like a woman, 


#3 Mudjekeewis tells him mockingly: 


Else you would not cry and whimper 
Like a miserable woman! . . 
But you, Bear! sit here and whimper, 
And disgrace your tribe by crying, 
Like a wretched Shaugodaya, 

€ a cowardly old woman! 


48 These three comparisons with a woman occur on the same 
page. What Mudjekeewis slays is his feminine component, the 
anima-image, whose first carrier is the mother. Like a true hero, 
he has snatched life from the jaws of death, from the all-deyour- 
ing Terrible Mother, This deed, which as we have seen is also 
depicted as the journey to hell, the night sea journey (cf. pars. 
308f.), or the conquest of the monster from within, signifies at 
the same time entry into the mother’s womb, a rebirth that 
has notable consequences for Mudjekecwis. As in the Zosimos 
vision, so here the entrant becomes the pneuma, a wind-breath 
or spirit: Mudjekeewis becomes the West Wind, the fertilizing 
breath, the father of the winds. His sons become the other 


28 Porphyry (De antro nympharum, p. 19), says that, according 10 Mithraie 
doctrine, the ancients "very reasonably connected winds with souls proceeding into 
generation, and again separating themselves from it [ie, at birth amd death), 
because, as some think, souls attract spirit, and have a pneumatic nature” 
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winds. An intermezzo tells of them and their loves, of which I 
will mention only the courtship of Wabun, the East Wind, be- 
cause the wind's wooing is described in particularly graphic 
language. Every morning he sees a beautiful girl in the meadow, 
whom he eagerly courts: 


Every morning, gazing earthward, 
Still the first thing he beheld there. 
Was her blue eyes looking at him, 
"Two blue lakes among the rushes. 


48 — The comparison with water is not irrelevant, because from 
"wind and water" man shall be born anew. 


‘And he wooed her with caresses, 
Wooed her with his smile of sunshine, 
With his flauering words he wooed her, 
‘With his sighing and his singing, 
Gentlest whispers in the branches, 
Soltest music, sweetest odors, 


5 The caressing courtship of the wind is beautifully expressed 
in the lilting onomatopoeia." 

48 The third canto gives us the antecedents of Hiawatha’s two 
mothers. We are told that as a girl his grandmother lived in the 
moon. One day when she was swinging on a grapevine, a jealous 
lover cut it down, and Nokomis, Hiawatha’s grandmother, fell 
to earth. The people who saw her fall thought she was a shoot- 
ingstar. The wonderful origin of Nokomis is explained more 
fully in the course of the same song. Young Hiawatha asks hi 
grandmother what the moon really is, She tells him that the 
moon is the body of a grandmother who had been thrown up 
there by one of her warlike grandchildren in a fit of rage. (Cf. 
fig. 42.) ** According to the ancient belief, the moon is the gath- 


3912 the Mithraic liturgy, the generating breath of the spirit comes from the 
sun. presumably from the "tun-tübe" (ef Part 1, pars. 149-54}, There ia similar 
Ides In the RigVeda, where the sun is called "ane-ooted." Cf. the Armenian 
prayer that the sun may let is font rest on the face of the worshipper. Abeghian, 
Der armenische Volkıglaube, p. 4%: 
[The Haida myth upon which che depiction in fg, ge is based tells of a 
‘woman who offended the moon and was removed thence, together with her water 
pail and a berry-bush she grasped in trying to save herself. Cf Swanton, 
Ethnology of the Haida, p. 43 Entross] 
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ering place of departed souls? (fig. 31), a guardian of the seed, 
and hence a source of life with a feminine significance. The 
remarkable thing is that Nokomis, when she fell to earth, gave 
birth to a daughter, Wenonah, who afterwards ‚became the 
mother of Hiawatha. The throwing upward of the mother, her 
fall and birth-pangs, seem to be something altogether typical. 
A seventeenth-century story relates that a raging bull tossed a 
pregnant woman "as high as a house" and tore open her body, 
and the child fell to earth without injury. This child, on ac 
count of his wonderful birth, was supposed to be a hero or 


Fig. 31, The moon as the abode of soule Fig. ss The woman in the moon 
Ghaleedo gem, nit century nee Tattoo paitern, Haida Indians, 
Northwest America 


miracle-worker, but he died young. There is a widespread belief 
among primitives that the sun is feminine and the moon maseu- 
line. Among the Namaqua Hottentots, the sun is thought to 
consist of clear bacon-fat, “Those who travel on boats,” we 
read, "draw it down by magic every evening, and after cutting 
off a sizeable piece, kick it up again into the sky.” In infancy, 
food comes from the mother. In the fantasies of the Gnostics 
there isa legend about the origin of man which may be of some 


mics Maternus (Matheseos libri octo L9 in edn. of Kroll, ete, pp: 18- 

): "Cui [animo] descensus per orbem solis tribuitur, per orbem vero tinge 

praeparatur ascensus” (The soul is believed to descend through the dive of the 

sun, but its ascent is prepared through the disc of the moon). Lydus (Dc 

quentibus IV, 1, a, in Wunsch edn, p. 60) reporte the saying of the hierophant 
snus "sends the diviner souls to the lunar throng.” Epiphanius 

(ddversus octoginta haereses, LXVI, ga): "the dise of the moon is filed with 

souls” Iti the same in exotic myths. CE. Frobenius, Zeitalter, pp. spit. 

32 Waltz, Anthropologie der Nahurvölker, V p. gue 
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relevance here. The female archons who were bound to the 
vault of heaven were unable, on account of its rapid rotation, 
to keep their young within them, but let them fall to earth, 
where they grew into human beings. (This may be connected 
with certain barbarous obstetric methods, in which women in 
labour were dropped or thrown to the ground.) The assault on 
the mother begins with the Mudjekeewis episode and is con- 
tinned in the violent treatment of Grandmother Nokomis, who, 
as a result of the cutting of the grape-vine and her fall to earth, 
seems to have become pregnant in some way. The “plucking 
of the branch” hints, as we have already seen, at an infringe- 
ment of the incest-taboo, The song about “Saxonland, where 
beautiful maidens grow upon trees," or proverbs like 
fruits are sweetest,” point to a similar idea. The fall of Nokomis 
deserves comparison with a poetical figure in Heine: 


A star, a star is falling 
‘Out of the glittering sky! 

The star of Love! 1 watch it 
Sink in the depths and di 


‘The leaves and buds are falling 
‘From many an apple-tree; 

I watch the mirthful breezes 
Embrace them wantonly.* 


288 Wenonah is later wooed by the caressing West Wind and is 
made pregnant by him. Being a young moon-goddess, she is as 
beautiful as the moonlight. Nokomis warns her of the dangerous 
courtship of Mudjekeewis, but Wenonah allows herself to be- 
come infatuated and conceives from the breath of the West 
Wind a son, our hero: 


And the West Wind came at evening . . + 
Found the beautiful Wenonah 

Lying there among the lilies, 

Wooed her with his words of sweetness, 
Wooed her with his soft caresses, 

Till she bore a son in sorrow, 

"Bore a son of love and sorrow. 


29 Trans hy Untermeyer p. 7 
E] 
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irthscene; Noko- 
ike's poetic fancy 


‘The star or comet plainly belongs to the 
mis, too, comes to earth as a falling star. Mi 
imagined another such divine conception: 


And she who bore me in her womb, 
And gave me food and clothing, 
She was a maid, a wild, brown maid, 
Who looked on men with loathing. 


‘She fleered at them and laughed aloud, 
And bade no suitor tarry; 

"T'd rather be the Wind's own bride 
"Than have a man and marry." 


"Then came the Wind and held her fast, 
His captive, loveenchanted; 

And lo, by him a merry child 
Within her womb was planted 


‘The same idea can be seen in the story of Buddha's marvel- 
Jous birth, as told by Sir Edwin Arnold: 


Maya the queen 
Dreamed a strange dream; dreamed that a star from heaven— 
Splendid, six-rayed, in colour rosy-pearl, 

Whereof the token was an Elephant 

Sixctusked, and white as milk of Kamadhuk- 

Shot through the void; and, shining into her, 

Entered her womb upon the right. [P]. xiaxb] 


During the conception 


A wind blew 
With unknown freshness over lands and seas, 


After the birth the four genies of the East, West, North, and 
South come to offer their services as palanquin-bearers. (CE. the 
coming of the Wise Men at the birth of Christ.) To complete 
the symbolism, there is in the Buddha myth, besides the ferti- 
lization by star and wind, fertilization by a theriomorphic sym- 


4 As trans. ín the Hinkle edn. (1916), pp. vidt] 
25 The Light of Asia, Book 1, p. 2. The elephant it shown penetrating Maya's 
side with bis trunk. According to a medieval tradition, Mary's conception of 
Jesus took place through the ear, 
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bol, the elephant, who, as Bodhisattva, begets the Buddha. In 
Christian picture-language the unicorn, as well as the dove, is 
a symbol of the spermatic Word or Spirit?" (Cf. pl. vun.) 

‘At this point we might ask ourselves why the birth of a hero 
always has to take place under such extraordinary circum: 
stances. One would think it possible for a hero to be born in 
the normal manner, and then gradually to grow out of his 
humble and homely surroundings, perhaps with a great effort 
and in face of many dangers, (This motif is by no means un- 
common in the hero-myths) As a general rule, however, the 
story of his origins is miraculous. The singular circumstances 
of his procreation and birth are part and parcel of the hero- 
myth. What is the reason for these beliefs? 

‘The answer to this question is that the hero is not born like 
an ordinary mortal because his birth is a rebirth from the 
mother-wife. That is why the hero so often has two mothers. 
As Rank has shown with a wealth of examples, the hero is 
frequently exposed and then reared by foster-parents. In this 
way he gets two mothers. An excellent example of this is the 
relation of Heracles to Hera, In the Hiawatha epic, Wenonah 
dies after giving birth, and her place is taken by Nokomis.* 
Buddha, too, was brought up by a fostermother, The foster- 
mother is sometimes an animal, eg., the she-wolf of Romulus 
and Remus, etc. (pls. t, La). The dual mother may be replaced 
by the motif of dual birth, which has attained a lofty signifi- 
cance in various religions. In Christianity, for example, baptism 
represents a rebirth, as we have already seen. Man is not merely 
born in the commonplace sense, but is born again in a mysteri- 
ous manner, and so partakes of divinity, Anyone who is reborn 
in this way becomes a hero, a semi-divine being. Thus Christ's 
redemptive death on the cross was understood as a “baptism,” 
that is to say, as rebirth through the second mother, symbolized 
by the tree of death, (Of. pls. xxxvi, xxxvi.) Christ himself said 
(Luke 18:50): “But I have a baptism to be baptized with; and 
how am I straitened till it be accomplished!” He therefore 


an CE Psychology and Alchemy, purs. ifi 
‘The Myth of the Birth of the Hero. 

‘The rapid death of the mother, ar separation from the mother, is an essential 

part of the hero-nyth. The sume idea is expresed in the myth af the swan- 

maiden, who fes away again alter the birth of the child, her purpose fulfilled. 
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interprets his own death-agony symbolically as the pangs of re- 
birth. 

495 — The dual-mother motif suggests the idea ofa dual birth. One 
of the mothers is the real, human mother, the other is the sym- 
bolical mother; in other words, she is distinguished as being 
divine, supernatural, or in some way extraordinary. She can also 
be represented theriomorphically. In certain cases she has more 
human proportions, and here we are dealing with projections of 
archetypal ideas upon persons in the immediate environment, 
which generally brings about complications. For instance the 
rebirth symbol is liable to be projected upon the step-mother 
or mother-in-law (unconsciously, of course), just as, for her part 
the mother-in-law often finds it difficult not to make her son-in- 
law her son-lover in the old mythological manner. There are 
innumerable variations on this motif, especially when we add 
individual elements to the collective mythological ones. 

495 — He who stems from two mothers is the hero: the first birth 
makes him a mortal man, the second an immortal half-god. That 
is what all the hints in the story of the hero's procreation are 
getting at. Hiawatha's father first conquers the mother under 
the terrifying symbol of the bear; ?* then, having become a god 
himself, he begets the hero. What the hero Hiawatha then has 
to do is suggested to him by Nokomis, when she tells him the 
story of the origin of the moon: he is to throw his mother up 
into the sky, whereupon she will become pregnant and give 
birth to a daughter. This rejuvenated mother would, according 
to the Egyptian fantasy, be given as a daughter-wife to the sun- 
god, the "father of his mother," for purposes of selfreproduc- 
tion, What Hiawatha does in this respect we shall see presently. 
We have already examined the behaviour of the dying and re- 
surgent gods of the Near East, In regard to the pre-existence of 
Christ, the gospel of St. John is, as we know, the crowning wit- 
mess to this idea. One has only to think of the words of the 
Baptist (John 1:36): “After me cometh a man which is pre- 
ferred before me: for he was before me.” The opening words 
are equally significant: "In the beginning was the Word, and. 
the Word was with God, and the Word was God. The same was 
2 The bear is amociated with Artemis and is thus a “feminine” animal. Cf, also 
the Gallo-Roman Dea Artio (pl. 12), and my "Psychological Aspects of the Kore” 
Case Y, i (dream) (1950/51 edn, pp. sgit- 
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in the beginning with God. All things were made by him; and 
without him was not any thing made that was made.” Then fol- 
lows the annunciation of the Light, of the rising sun--the Sol 
mysticus which was before and will be afterwards. In the bap- 
tistry at Pisa, Christ is shown bringing the tree of life to man- 
kind, his head surrounded by a sun-wheel. Over this relief stand 
the words "irmorrus sous.” 

#7 Because the reborn is his own begetter, the story of his pro- 
creation is veiled beneath strange symbolical events which con- 
ceal and reveal at the same time, Quite in keeping with this 
is the extraordinary assertion about the virgin conception. The 
idea of supernatural conception can, of course, be taken as a 
metaphysical fact, but psychologically it tells us that a content 
of the unconscious ("child") has come into existence without 
the natural help of a human father (i.e., consciousness). (Cf. pl. 
Vu) It tells us, on the contrary, that some god has begotten 
the son and further that the son is identical with the father, 
which in psychological language means that a central archetype, 
the God-image, has renewed itself ("been reborn") and become 
"incarnate" in a way perceptible to consciousness. The "mother" 
corresponds to the "virgin anima," who is not turned towards. 
the outer world and is therefore not corrupted by it. She is 
turned rather towards the "inner sun," the archetype ot tran- 
scendent wholeness-the self." 

s Asis consistent with the birth of the hero and renewed god 
from the ocean of the unconscious, Hiawatha passes his child- 
hood between land and water, by the shores of the great lake: 


By the shores of Gitche Gumee, 
By the shining Big-Sea Water, 

Stood the wigwam of Nokomis, 
Daughter of the moon, Nokomis, 
Dark behind it rose the forest, 

Rose the black and gloomy pine-trees, 
Rose the firs with cones upon them; 
Bright before it beat the water, 

Beat the clear and sunny water, 

Beat the shining Big Sex- Water- 


69 In these surroundings he was reared by Nokomis. Here she 
taught him the first words and told him the first fairytales, and 
30 CL. Layard, “The Incest Taboo and the Virgin Archetype.” pp. gift 
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the sounds of the water and the forest mingled with them, so 
that the child learned to understand not only the language of 
men, but the language of nature: 


At the door on summer evenings 
Sat the little Hiawatha; 

Heard the whispering of the pinetrees, 
Heard the lapping of the water, 
Sounds of music, words of wonder: 
"Minnewawal” said the pine-trees, 
"Mudsayaushkal" said che water. 


‘Hiawatha hears human speech in the sounds of nature; thus 
he understands nature's language. The wind says “wawa.” The 
goose cries "wawa." “Wah-wah-taysee” is the name of the little 
glow-worm that enchants him. Thus the poct describes 
the gradual drawing in of external nature into the world of the 
subject, and the contamination of the primary object, the 
mother, to whom those first lisping words were addressed and 
from whom the first sounds were learned, with the secondary 
object, nature, which imperceptibly usurps the mother's place 
and takes over the sounds first heard from her, together with 
all those feelings we later rediscover in ourselves in our warm 
love for Mother Nature, The subsequent blending, whether 
ic or aesthetic, of the sensitive, civilized man with 
is, looked at retrospectively, a reblending with the 
mother, who was our first object, with whom we were truly and 
wholly one. She was our first experience of an outside and at 
the same time of an inside: from that interior world there 
emerged an image, apparently a reflection of the external 
mother-image, yet older, more original and more imperishable 
than this-a mother who changed back into a Kore, into an 
eternally youthful figure. This is the anima, the personification 
of the collective unconscious. So it is not surprising if we see 
the old images rising up again in the graphic language of a 
t Karl Jod (Sete und Welt, pp. 1896) says: "Lite i not Tesened in artis and 
prophets but is enhanced, They are our guides into the Last Paradise, which only 
becomes Paradise through being found again, It is not the old mipdlew unity 
that the artist strives for but a felt reunion: not. ‘out full unity; not 
the oneness of indiferene, but the onen gh differentiation, 

«All life iv a Jows of balance and a struggling back into ba 
rm home in religion and ar" 
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modern philosopher, Karl Joël, symbolizing this oneness with 
the mother and the merging of subject and object in the 
unconscious. Joël gives the following account of this "Primal 
Experience": # 


1 lie on the seashore, the sparkling flood blueshimmering in my 
dreamy eyes; light breezes flutter in the distance; the thud of the 
waves, charging and breaking over in foam, beats thrillingly and 
drowsily upon the shore—or upon the ear? I cannot tell. The far and 
the near become blurred into one; outside and inside merge into 
fone another. Nearer and nearer, friendlier, like a homecoming, 
sounds the thud of the waves; now, like a thundering pulse, they 
beat in my head, now they beat over my soul, wrapping it round, 
consuming it, while at the same time my soul floats out of me as a 
blue waste of waters, Outside and inside are one. The whole sym- 
phony of sensations fades away into one tone, all senses became one 
sense, which is one with feeling: the world expires in the soul and 
the soul dissolves in the world, Our little life is rounded by a great 
sleep, Sleep our cradle, sleep our grave, sleep our home, from which 
we go forth in the morning, returning again at evening: our life a 
short pilgrimage, the interval between emergence from original one- 
nest and sinking back into it! Blue shimmers the infinite sea, where 
the jelly-fish dreams of that primeval existence to which our thoughts 
still filter down through aeons of memory. For every experience 
entails a change and a guarantee of life's unity. At that moment 
when they are no longer blended together, when the experient lits 
his head, still blind and dripping, from immersion in the stream of 
experience, from flowing away with the thing experienced; when 
man, amazed and estranged, detaches the change from himself and 
holds it before him as something alien—at that moment of estrange: 
ment the two sides of the experience are substantialized into subject 
and object, and at that moment consciousness is born. 


Joël describes here, in unmistakable symbolism, the merging 
of subject and object as the reunion of mother and child, The 
symbols agree with those of mythology even in their details. 
‘There is a distinct allusion to the encircling and devouring 
motif, The sea that devours the sun and gives birth to it again 


54 By “primal experience” is meant that first human differentiation between sub- 
ject and object, that fist conscious objectivation which is psychologically incon: 
‘eivabie without an inser division of the human animal against himself—the very 
means by which he separated himself from the oneness of nature, 

32 Seele und Welt, 
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isan old acquaintance. The moment of the rise of consciousness, 
of the separation of subject and object, is indeed a birth. It is 
as though philosophical speculation hung with lame wings on 
a few primordial figures of human speech, beyond whose 
simple grandeur no thought can fly. The image of the felly-fish 
is far from accidental. Once when I was explaining to a patient 
the maternal significance of water, she experienced a very dis- 

reeable sensation at this contact with the mother-complex. 
“Te makes me squirm,” she said, “as if T'd touched a jellyfish.” 
‘The blessed state of sleep before birth and after death is, as Joël 
serves, rather like an old shadowy memory of that unsuspect- 
ing state of early childhood, when there is as yet no opposition 
to disturb the peaceful flow of slumbering life. Again and again 
an inner longing draws us back, but always the life of action 
must struggle in deadly fear to break free lest it fall into 
a state of sleep. Long before Joël, an Indian chieftain had 
expressed the same thing in the same words to one of the rest- 
less white men: “Ah, my brother, you will never know the 
happiness of thinking nothing and doing nothing. This is the 
most delightful thing there is, next to sleep. So we were before 
birth, and so we shall be after death," # 

We shall see from the later destinies of Hiawatha how im- 
portant his early childhood impressions were in his choice of a 
wife, Hiawatha's first deed was to kill a roebuck with his arrow: 


Dead he lay there in the forest 
By the ford across the river. . . . 


‘This is typical of Hiawatha's deeds. Whatever he kills gener- 
ally lies by or in the water, or better still, half in water and half 
on land His subsequent adventures will explain why this is 
so, Further, the roebuck was no ordinary animal, but a magic 
one with an unconscious (ie. symbolical) significance. Hia- 
watha made himself gloves and moccasins from its hide: the 
gloves gave such power to his arms that he could crumble rocks 
94 Crèvecoeur, Voyage dans la haute Pensykanie, I, p. són. T heard much the 
same thing from a chief of the Pueblo Indians, who told me the Americans were 
sad because they were so restless 

28 The dragons of Greek (and Swin) legend also live in or near springs or other 
water of which they are often the guardians, This links up with the motif of 
the “struggle by the ford.” 
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to dust, and the moccasins had the virtue of seven-leagued boots. 
By clothing himself in the hide he became a sort of giant. There- 
fore the roebuck killed at the ford was a “doctor animal," a 
magician who had changed his shape, or a daemonic being—a 
symbol, that is to say, which points to the "animal" and other 
stich powers of the unconscious. That is why it was killed at the 
ford, i.e, at the crossing, on the borderline between conscious 
and unconscious, The animal is a representative of the uncon- 
scious, and the latter, as the matrix of consciousness, has a ma- 
ternal significance, which explains why the mother was also 
represented by the bear. All animals belong to the Great Mother 
(pl. 11), and the killing of any wild animal is a transgression 
against the mother. Just as the mother seems a giantess to the 
small child, so the attribute of size passes to the archetypal 
Great Mother, Mother Nature. Whoever succeeds in killing the 
“magic” animal, the symbolic representative of the animal 
mother, acquires something of her gigantic strength. This is 
expressed by saying that the hero clothes himself in the animal's 
skin and in this way obtains for the magic animal a sort of 
resurrection. At the Aztec human sacrifices criminals played the 
part of gods: they were slaughtered and flayed, and the priests 
then wrapped themselves in the dripping pelts in order to repre- 
sent the gods’ resurrection and renewal st 

In killing his first roebuck, therefore, Hiawatha was killing 
the symbolic representative of the unconscious, ie, his own 
participation mystique with animal nature, and from that comes. 
his giant strength. He now sallies forth to do battle with 
Mudjekeewis, the father, in order to avenge his mother We- 
nonah. (Cf. Gilgamesh's fight with the giant Humbaba.) In this 
fight the father may also be represented by some sort of magic 
animal which has to be overcome, but he can equally well be 
represented by a giant or a magician or a wicked tyrant, 
Mulatis mutandis the animals can be interpreted as the 
"mother," as the "mater saeva cupidinum," or again as that 
sé Where one can wade through the water-cl what We sid above about the 
encircling and devouring motif. Water as an obstacle ín dreams seems to indicate 
the mother, or a regression of libido. Croming the water means overcoming the 
Obstacle; he, the mother as symbol of man's longing for the condition of sleep 
‘or death, See my "On the Psychology ot the Unconscious” pi 8j. 
38 E the Attie custom of stufing a bull in spring: also the Lupercala, Saturnalia, 
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amiable Isis who laid a horned viper in her husband's path—in 
short, they can be interpreted as the Terrible Mother who de- 
wours and destroys, and thus symbolizes death itself (I re- 
member the case of a mother who kept her children tied to her 
wich unnatural love and devotion. At the time of the climacteric 
she fell into a depressive psychosis and had delirious states in 
which she saw herself as an animal, especially as a wolf or pig, 
and acted accordingly, running about on all fours, howling like 
a wolf or grunting like a pig. In her psychosis she had herself 
become the symbol of the all-devouring mother.) 

sos Interpretation in terms of the parents is, however, simply a 
facon de parler. In reality the whole drama takes place in the 
individual's own psyche, where the "parents" are not the par 
ents at all but only their imagos: they are representations which 
have arisen from the conjunction of parental peculiarities with 
the individual disposition of the child? The imagos are acti- 
vated and varied in every possible manner by an energy which 
likewise pertains to the individual; it derives from the sphere 
of instinct and expresses itself as instinctuality. This dynamism 
is represented in dreams by theriomorphic symbols. All the 
lions, bulls, dogs, and snakes that populate our dreams repre- 
sentan undifferentiated and as yet untamed libido, which at the 
same time forms part of the human personality and can there- 
Tore fittingly be described as the anthropoid psyche. Like en- 
ergy, the libido never manifests itself as such, but only in the 
form of a "force," that is to say, in the form of something in a 
definite energic state, be it moving bodies, chemical or electrical 
tension, etc. Libido is therefore tied to definite forms or states. 
It appears as the intensity of impulses, affects, activities, and so 
on. But these phenomena are never impersonal; they manifest 
themselves like parts of the personality, The same is true of 
complexes: they too behave like parts of the personality. 

5*5 — Itis this anthropoid psyche which will not fit into the ra- 
38 This fact ed my pupil Dr. Spielrein to develop her idea of the death-instinct, 
Which was then taken up by Freud. In my opinion it is not xo much a question 


‘of a deattvinstinct as of that “other” instinct (Goethe) which signifies spiritual 
[a 
‘An estental part o this disposition the a priori existence of “organizing 
factors,” the archetypes, which are to be understood as inborn modes of hone 
tioning that constitute, in thelr totality, man's nature. The chick does not learn 
how to come out of the egg-it posses this knowledge a prior 
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tional pattern of cultureor only very unsatisfactorily and with. 
extreme reluctance—and resists cultural development to the ut- 
most. It is as though its libido were constantly striving back to 
the original unconscious state of untamed savagery. The road of 
regression leads back to childhood and finally, in a manner of 
speaking, into the mother's body. The intensity of this retro- 
spective longing, so brilliantly depicted in the figure of Enkidu 
in the Gilgamesh Epic, becomes quite unbearable with the 
heightened demands made by adaptation. These may be due 
either to external or to internal causes. If the demand comes 
from “inside,” the main difficulty lies not so much in unfavour- 
able external circumstances as in an enhanced “subjective” 
demand that seems to increase with the years, and in the ever- 
stronger emergence of the inner, and hitherto hidden, "real" 
personality. The source of this change is to all appearances the 
anthropoid psyche, and the anthropoid psyche is also the aim 
and end of every regression, which immediately sets in when- 
ever there is the least hesitation to adapt—not to speak of cases 
where the demands of life cannot be met at all. 

377 Scenting the dangers in this situation, religious and conven- 
tional morality joins forces with Freudian theory in consistently 
devaluing the regression and its ostensible goal—reversion to 
infantilism—as “infantile sexuality,” "incest," "uterine fantasy 
etc. Reason must here call a halt, for it is hardly possible to go 
farther back than the maternal uterus. At this point concretism 
comes up against a brick wall; what is more, moral condemna- 
tion seizes upon the regressive tendency and tries by every trick 
of devaluation to prevent this sacrilegious return to the mother, 
surreptitiously aided and abetted by the onesided "biological" 
orientation of the Freudian school. But anything that exceeds 
the bounds of a man’s personal consciousness remains uncon- 
scious and therefore appears in projection; that is to say, the 
semianimal psyche with its regressive demands against which 
he struggles so desperately is attributed to the mother, and the 
defence against it is scen in the father, Projection, however, is 
never a cure; it prevents the conflict only on the surface, while 
deeper down it creates a neurosis which allows him to escape 
into illness. In that way the devil is cast out by Beelzebub. 

38 As against this, therapy must support the regression, and. 
continue to do so until the “prenatal” stage is reached, It must 
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be remembered that the "mother" is really an imago, a psychic 
image merely, which has in it a number of different but very 
important unconscious contents, The "mother," as the first 
incarnation of the anima archetype, personifies in fact the whole 
unconscious. Hence the regression leads back only apparently 
to the mother; in reality she is the gateway into the uncon- 
scious, into the “realm of the Mothers,” Whoever sets foot in 
this realm submits his conscious ego-personality to the con- 
trolling influence of the unconscious, or if he feels that he has 
got caught by mistake, or that somebody has tricked him into 
it, he will defend himself desperately, though his resistance will 
not turn out to his advantage. For regression, if left und 
turbed, does not stop short at the "mother" but goes back be- 
yond her to the prenatal realm of the "Eternal Feminine,” to the 
immemorial world of archetypal possibilities where, 

round with images of all creation," slumbers th 
patiently awaiting his conscious realization. This son is the germ 
of wholeness, and he is characterized as such by his specific 
symbols. 

When Jonah was swallowed by the whale, he was not simply 
imprisoned in the belly of the monster, but, as Paracelsus tells 
us? he saw "mighty mysteries” there. This view probably de- 
rives from the Pirké de Rabbi Elieser, which says: 


Jonah entered its mouth just as a man enters the great synagogue, 
and he stood there. The two eyes of the fish were like windows of 
glass giving light to Jonah. R. Meir said: One pearl was suspended 
inside the belly of the fish and it gave illumination to Jonah, like 
this sun which shines with all its might at noon; and it showed to 
Jonah all that was in the sea and in the depths! 


In the darkness of the unconscious a treasure lies hidden, 
the same “treasure hard to attain” which in our text, and in 
many other places too, is described as the shining pearl, or, to. 
quote Paracelsus, as the "mystery," by which is meant a fascino- 
sum par excellence. It is these inherent possibilities of "spir- 
itual” or "symbolic" life and of progress which form the 
ultimate, though unconscious, goal of regression. By serving as 
a means of expression, as bridges and pointers, symbols help to 
46 Liber Azo, d. by Sudboll, XIV, p. 6 
41 Trans. by Friedlander, ch. o, p. 69 
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prevent the libido from getting stuck in the material corporeal- 
ity of the mother. Never has the dilemma been more acutely 
formulated than in the Nicodemus dialogue: on the one 
hand the impossibility of entering again into the mother's 
womb; on the other, the need for rebirth from “water and 
spirit.” The hero is a hero just because he sees resistance to the 
forbidden goal in all life's difficulties and yet fights that re- 
sistance with the whole-hearted yearning that strives towards 
the treasure hard to attain, and perhaps unattainable-a yearn- 
ing that paralyses and kills the ordinary man, 

5" — Hiawatha's father is Mudjekeewis, the West Wind: the 
battle therefore is fought in the West. From that quarter came 
life (fertilization of Wenonah) and death (Wenonah's). Hence 
Hiawatha is fighting the typical battle of the hero for rebirth 
in the Western Sea. The fight is with the father, who is the ob- 
stacle barring the way to the goal, In other cases the fight in 
the West is a battle with the devouring mother, As we have 
seen, the danger comes from both parents: from the father, be- 
cause he apparently makes regression impossible, and from the. 
mother, because she absorbs the regressing libido and keeps it 
to herself, so that he who sought rebirth finds only death. 
Mudjekeewis, who had acquired his godlike nature by over- 
coming the maternal bear, is himself overcome by his son: 


Back retreated Mudjekeewis, 
Rushing westward o'er the mountains, 
Stumbling westward down the mountains, 
‘Three whole days retreated fighting, 

Sull pursued by Hiawatha 

‘To the doorways of the West Wind, 

To the portals of the Sunset, 

To the earth's remotest border, 

Where into the empty spaces 

Sinks the sun, as a flamingo 

‘Drops into her nest at nightfall 


5 The "three days” are a stereotyped expression for the “night 
sea imprisonment" (December 21 to 24), Christ, too, spent three 
days in the underworld, During this struggle in the West the 
hero wins the treasure hard to attain. In Hiawatha’s case the 
father is forced to make a great concession to the son: he gives, 
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him his divine nature, 
poreality alone protected Mudjekeewi 
his son: 


that very wind-nature whose incor- 
from death. He says to 


1 will share my kingdom with you, 
Ruler shall you be henceforward 
(Of the Northwest Wind, Keewaydin, 
Of the home-wind, the Keewaydin, 

ss — Hiawatha’s being appointed the ruler of the home-wind has 
its exact parallel in the Gilgamesh Epic, where Gilgamesh ob- 
tains from the wise old Utnapishtim, who dwells in the West, 
the magic herb which brings him safely over the sea to his 
native land (cf. pl. xix), but which is stolen from him by a ser- 
pent on his arrival home, As a reward for his victory Hiawatha 
Teceives a "pneumatic" body, a breath-body or subtle body not 
subject to corruption. On the return journey he stops with a 
skilled arrowsmith who has a lovely daughter: 

‘And he named her from the river, 
From the waterfall he named her, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water. 

516 When Hiawatha, in his early childhood reveries, felt the 
sounds of wind and water crowding upon his ears, he recog- 
nized in the phonetics of nature the speech of his own mother. 
"Minnewawa" said the murmuring pines on the shore of the 
great lake. And once again, through the murmuring of the 
wind and the lapping of the water, he discovers his childhood 
reyeries in the girl of his choice, “Minnehaha,” the laughing 
water. For the hero, even more than the rest of mankind, finds 
his mother in the woman he loves, so that he can become a 
child again and win to immortality, The archetype of the Femi- 
nine, the anima, first appears in the mother and then transfers 
itself to the beloved. 

515 The fact that Minnehaha’s father is a skilled arrowsmith 
tells us that he is a protagonist in the unconscious drama, 
namely the father of the hera (just as the beloved is his mother). 
‘The archetype of the wise old man first appears in the father, 
being a personification of meaning and spirit in its procreative 
In the Gilgamesh Epic, to, immortality is the goal of the her. 
^ CL. Zosimos, “Concerning the Art” (Berthelot, Alchimises greet, TH, 1, 8): 
ib donee geris wre rein (Having become a priest from nee, 
Yam perfected sa a spirit) 
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sense.“ The hero's father is often a master carpenter or some 
kind of artisan. According to an Arabian legend, Terah, the 
father of Abraham, was a master craftsman who could cut a 
shaft from any bit of wood. which means in Arabic usage that 
he was a begetter of excellent sons? In addition, he was a 
maker of images. Tvashtri, the father of Agni, was the cosmic 
architect, a smith and carpenter, and the inventor of fire-boring, 
Joseph, the father of Jesus, was a carpenter, and so was Cinyras, 
the father of Adonis, who was supposed to have invented the 
hammer, the lever, roof-building, and mining, The father of the 
‘many-faced Hermes, Hephaestus, was a cunning technician and 
sculptor, In fairytales, the hero's father is, more modestly, the 
traditional woodcutter, In the Rig-Veda the world is hewn 
from a tree by the cosmic architect, Tvashtri. To say that Hia- 
watha's father-in-law was an arrowsmith means, therefore, that 
the mythological attribute otherwise characteristic of the hero's 
father has been transferred to the father-in-law. This corre- 
sponds to the psychological fact that the anima always stands 
in the relationship of a daughter to the wise old man. Nor is 
it uncommon to find the father-in-law so much emphasized that. 
he replaces the real father. The reason for this is the archetypal 
relationship we have just discussed. 

56 — Finally, father-attributes may occasionally fall to the son him- 
self, e, when it has become apparent that he is of one nature 
with the father. The hero symbolizes a man's unconscious self, 
and this manifests itself empirically as the sum total of all 
archetypes and therefore includes the archetype of the father and 
of the wise old man. To that extent the hero is his own father 
and his own begetter. This combination of motifs can be 
found in the legend of Mani. He performs his great deeds as a 
religious teacher, then goes into hiding for years in a cave, dies, 
and is skinned, stuffed, and hung up. Besides that, he is an artist. 
and has a crippled foot. There is a similar combination of motifs 
in Wieland the Smith. 


44 Ct. my "Phenomenology of the Spirit in Fairy Tales" 
45 Sepp, Das Heidentum und dessen Bedeutung für das Christentum, T, p. 8, 
‘ited in Drews, The Christ Myth, p. 116, m 

48 An excellent example of this isthe lovestory of Sophia, reported by Irenaeus, 
Adversus Haereses, Roberts and Rambaut trans, I; p. 7- 
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‘Hiawatha kept silent, on his return to Nokomis, about what 
he had seen at the old arrowsmith's house, and did nothing 
farther to win Minnehaha, But now something happens which, 
if it were not in an Indian epic, we might rather have expected 
to find in the anamnesis of a neurosis, Hiawatha introverts his 
libido, puts up the most dogged resistance to the natural course 
of events, and builds himself a hut in the forest in order to fast 
and have dreams and visions, For the first three days he wanders 
through the forest as in his boyhood, looking at all the animals 
and plants: 

Master of Life! he cried, desponding, 
Must our lives depend on these things? 


‘This question, as to whether our lives must depend on 
“these things,” is very strange, It sounds as if Hiawatha found it 
unendurable that life should come from "these things," i 
from the world of nature, Nature seems suddenly to have taken 
on an alien meaning. The only possible explanation for this is 
that a considerable quantity of libido which till now was un- 
conscious has suddenly been either transferred to nature or 
withdrawn from it. At any rate, some crucial change has 
taken place in the general direction of feeling, consisting appar- 
ently in a regression of libido. Hiawatha returns home to 
Nokomis without having undertaken anything; but there again. 
he is driven away, because Minnehaha is already standing in 
his path. So he withdraws himself still further, back into the 
time of early boyhood when he learnt to hear the mother-sounds 
in the sounds of nature, whose undertones now fill his mind 
with memories of Minnehaha. In this reactivation of the im- 
pressions of nature we can see a revival of those very early and 
powerful impressions which are only surpassed by the still 
stronger impressions the child received from its mother. The 
glamour of this feeling for her is transferred to other objects in 
the child's environment, and from them there emanate in later 
years those magical, blissful feelings which are characteristic 
of the earliest memories of childhood. When, therefore, Hia- 
watha hides himself again in the lap of nature, what he is doing 
is to reawaken the relationship to the mother, and to something 
older than the mother, and it is therefore to be expected that 
he will emerge reborn in some other form. 
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59 Before we turn to this new creation born of introversion, 
there is still another meaning to be considered in this question 
of whether life must depend on “these things." Life can depend 
‘on “these things" in the quite simple sense that, without them, 
man must perish of hunger. In that case we would have to con- 
clude that the question of nourishment has suddenly come to 
lie close to the hero's heart. The question of nourishment has 
to be considered here because regression to the mother is bound 
to revive the memory of the “alma mater,” * the mother as the 
nourishing source. Incest is not the only aspect characteristic 
of regression: there is also the hunger that drives the child to 
its mother. Whoever gives up the struggle to adapt and regresses 
into the bosom of the family, which in the last resort is the 
mother's bosom, expects not only to be warmed and loved, but 
also to be fed. If the regression has an infantile character, it 
aims-without of course admitting it-at incest and nourishment. 
But when the regression is only apparent, and is in reality a 
purposive introversion of libido directed towards a goal, then 
the endogamous relationship, which is in any case prohibited 
by the incest-taboo, will be avoided, and the demand for nour- 
ishment replaced by intentional fasting, as was the case with 
Hiawatha, Such an attitude compels the libido to switch over 
to a symbol or to a symbolic equivalent of the "alma mater, 
in other words, to the collective unconscious, Solitude and fast- 
ing have from time immemorial been the bestknown means of 
strengthening any meditation whose purpose is to open the door. 
10 the unconscious. 

$e — On the fourth day of his fast Hiawatha ceases to address 
himself to nature; he lies on his couch exhausted, his eyes half- 
closed, sunk in his dreams, a picture of extreme introversion. 
We have already seen that in such states inner experiences take 
the place of external life and reality, Hiawatha then has a 
visio 


And he saw a youth approaching, 
Dressed in garments green and yellow, 
Coming through the purple twilight, 
‘Through the splendour of the sunset: 
Plumes of green bent o'er his forehead, 
And his hair was soft and golden. 

41 Almus means “nourishing, refreshing, kind, bountiful 
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5: — This singular personage addresses Hiawatha as follows: 


From the Master of Life descending, 

T, the friend of man, Mondamin, 

Come to warn you and instruct you, 

How by struggle and by labour 

You shall gain what you have prayed for. 

Rise up from your bed of branches, 

Rise, O youth, and wrestle with mel 

5* — Mondamin is the maize, the Indian corn, Hiawatha's intro- 
version gives birth to a god who is eaten. His hunger-in the 
twofold sense described above—his longing for the nourishing 
mother, calls forth from the unconscious another hero, an edi- 
ble god, the maize, son of the Earth Mother. The Christian 
parallel is obvious. It is hardly necessary to suppose any Chris- 
tian influence here, since Fray Bernardino de Sahagún had 
already described the eucharist of Huitzilopochtli among the 
Aztecs early in the sixteenth century.** This god, too, was cere- 
monially eaten. Mondamin, the “friend of man,” challenges 
‘Hiawatha to single combat in the glow of evening, In the “pur- 
ple twilight" of the setting sun (i.e, in the western land) there 
now ensues the mythological struggle with the god who has 
sprung out of the unconscious like a transformed reflection of 
Hiawatha's introverted consciousness. As a god or god-man he is 
the prototype of Hiawatha’s heroic destiny; that is to say, Hia- 
watha has in himself the possibility, indeed the necessity, of con- 
fronting his daemon. On the way to this goal he conquers the 
parents and breaks his infantile ties. But the deepest tie is to 
the mother, Once he has conquered this by gaining access to her 
symbolical equivalent, he can be born again. In this tie to 
the maternal source lies the strength that gives the hero his ex- 
traordinary powers, his true genius, which he frees from the 
embrace of the unconscious by his daring and sovereign inde- 
pendence, Thus the god is born in him, The mystery of the 
"mother" is divine creative power, which appears here in the 
form of the corn-god Mondamin. (Cf. pl. uit.) This view is cor- 
48 Bernardino de Sahagiin, General History of the Things of New Spa 
Pp. s (CE "Translormation Symbolism in the Mas 
[250 
4t For the "rend" see my discusion of Khidr in "Concerning Rebirth" (Swist 
erin, pp. 73), [C£ aho Psychology and Alchemy, pars 5g 37--Forwa] 
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Toborated by a legend of the Cherokee Indians, “who invoke it 
[the corn] under the name of 'the old woman,” in allusion to a 
myth that it sprang from the blood of an old woman killed by 
her disobedient sons.” ® 


Faint with famine, Hiawatha 
Started from his bed of branches, 
From the twilight of his wigwam 
Forth into the flush of sunset, 
Came and wrestled with Mondamin; 
At his touch he felt new courage 
‘Throbbing in his brain and bosom, 
Felt new life and hope and vigour 
Run through every nerve and fibre, 


‘The battle in the sunset with the com-god gives Hiawatha 
new strength—necessarily so, because the fight against the para- 
lysing grip of the unconscious calls forth man's creative powers, 
‘That is the source of all creativity, but it needs heroic courage 
to do battle with these forces and to wrest from them the treas- 
ure hard to attain. Whoever succeeds in this has triumphed 
indeed. Hiawatha wrestles with himself in order to create him- 
self.*! The struggle again lasts for the mythical three days; and 
on the fourth day, as Mondamin prophesied, Hiawatha con- 
quers him, and Mondamin, yielding up his soul, sinks to the 
ground. In accordance with the latter’s wish, Hiawatha buries 
in the earth his mother, and soon afterwards, young and 
fresh, the corn sprouts from his grave for the nourishment of 
mankind. (CE. pl. iit.) Had Hiawatha not succeeded in conquer- 
ing him, Mondamin would have "killed" him and usurped his 
place, with the result that Hiawatha would have become "pos- 
sessed” by a demon 
‘Now the remarkable thing here is that it is not Hiawatha 

who passes through death and emerges reborn, as might be ex- 
pected, but the god. It is not man who is transformed into a 
god, but the god who undergoes transformation in and through 
® Frazer, The Golden Bough, IV 

“You sought the heaviest bunde 
459, above) 
2 Christ succesfully resisted the temptations of the power-devil in the wilder- 
ness, Whoever prefers power is therefore, in the Chistian view, posesed by the 
devil. The psychologist can only agree. 
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man. It is as though he had been asleep in the "mother," ie, in 
Hiawatha's unconscious, and had then been roused and fought 
with so that he should not overpower his host, but should, on 
the contrary, himself experience death and rebirth, and reap- 
pear in the corn in a new form beneficial to mankind. Conse- 
quently he appears at first in hostile form, as an assailant with 
whom the hero has to wrestle. This is in keeping with the vio- 
ence of all unconscious dynamism. In this manner the god 
manifests himself and in this form he must be overcome. The 
struggle has its parallel in Jacob's wrestling with the angel at 
the ford Jabbok. The onslaught of instinct then becomes an 
experience of divinity, provided that man does not succumb to 
it and follow it blindly, but defends his humanity against the 
animal nature of the divine power. It is “a fearful thing to fall 
into the hands of the living God," and "whoso is near unto me, 
is near unto the fire, and whoso is far from me, is far from the 
kingdom" for “the Lord is a consuming fire,” the Messiah is 
"the Lion of the tribe of Judah" 


Judah is a ion's whelp; 

{rom the prey, my son, thou art gone up. 

He stooped down, he couched as a lion, 

and as an old lion; who shall rouse him up? 5* 


#5 The devil, too, "as a roaring lion, walketh about seeking 
whom he may devour.” # These well-known examples suffice to. 
show that this idea is very much at home even in the Judaeo- 
Christian teachings, 

m6 — In the Mithraic mysteries, the culthero has to fight the bull; 
in the "transitus" he carries it into the cave, where he kills it. 
From its death comes all fruitfulness, especially things to eat. 
(CE. pl. xxxi) The cave is the equivalent of the grave. The 
same idea is expressed in the Christian mystery, but in a more 


38 Hebrew 10:31 Origen, I Jeremiam, 33 e James, Apocryphal New Teta- 
ment. p ys]; Hebrews rag; Revelation 42 Genesis 499. 

Spaces 

481. ion almost invariable feature of the drago vale myth thatthe hero 
Begins to fet very hungry in the belly of the monster and cus oR bit of the 
innasds for fod, He B, im fact, iride the “nourisning mothe” His ext act i 
to make a Bre in order o get out of he mone. In an Eskimo myth fom the 
Bering Stat. the hero ads a woman im the whales belly, who is ft ul 
CI tenis, Zeile 
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beautiful and humane form, The struggle in Christs soul in 
Gethsemane, where he wrestles with himself in order to com- 
plete his work; then the "transitus," the carrying of the cross, 
when he takes on his shoulders the symbol of the deadly mother 
and in so doing carries himself to the grave, from which he will 
rise again after three days—all these images express the same 
fundamental thought: that Christ is a divinity who is eaten in 
the Lord’s Supper. His death transforms him into bread and 
wine, which we relish as mystical food. The relation of Agni 
to the somadrink and of Dionysus to the wine® should not 
pass without mention here. Another parallel is Samson's stran- 
Bling of the lion, and the subsequent inhabitation of the dead 
lion by a swarm of bees, which gave rise to the riddle: “Out of 
the eater came forth meat, and out of the strong came forth 
sweetness.” These ideas seem to have played a role in the 
Eleusinian mysteries, too. (Cf. also pl. ıvb.) Besides Demeter 


‘The carrying of the tree (arogapla), as we know Bom Strabo, played an 
important part in the cults of Dionysus and Ceres (Demeter). 

BTA Pyramid text dealing with the arrival of the dead Pharaoh in heaven de- 
scribes how he overpowers the gods in order io asimilate their divine nature 
and become their lord. "His servants have caught the gode with awoes, and have 
taken them and dragged them away. (hey have bound them, they have cut their 
throats and taken out their entrails, they have eut them up and cooked them 
in hot cooking pots. And the king consumes their strength and eats their souls 
He devours the great gods for breakfast, the middle gods for dinner, and the 
itle gods for supper .- ı The king devours everything that comes his way. He 
consumes all things in hie greed, and his magic power becomes greater than 
all magie power. He becomes an heir of power greater than al heirs, he becomes 
the Jord of heaven, he eats all the crowns and bracelets, he eas the wisdom of 
all the gods (Wiedemann, in Der Alte Orient, I (4900), p. 0: Ley no. s, p. 18) 
‘This ravenous hunger (Pod e) aptly describes man's repressive instinctuality at 
the sage where the parents have a predominantly nutritive significance, 


a The sacrifice of Dionysus-Zagreus and the eating of the sacrificial meat pro- 
duced the vior dover, the resurrection of the god, as is apparent from the Cretan 
fragment of Euripides quoted by Dieterich (Mithrasiurgie, p. tog): 

deri i Boy rl, pe 

Aii ‘Bato nent vri 


(Leading a holy life since T have been i 
Zeus, and have eaten raw the fesh of Zagreus, the nighiroaming shepherd) 
"Through eating the raw fesh the initiates assimilated the essence of the god. 
GE the Mexican vite of Teoqualo, “god:eating” in my “Transformation Sym 
olism in the Mas" pars. 999. (1955/58 edn., pp. ag), b» Judges 14: 14- 
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and Persephone, Tacchus was one of the chief gods in the 
Eleusinian cult; he was a puer aeternus, the eternal boy, whom. 
Ovid apostrophizes as follows: 


For thine is unending youth, eternal boyhood: thou art the most 
lovely in the lofty sky; thy face is virgin-seeming, if without horns 
thou stand before us 


37 The image of Iacchus was carried at the head of the great 
Eleusinian procession. It is not easy to say exactly what god 
Tacchus is, but he was probably a boy or a new-born son, similar 
pethaps to the Etruscan Tages, who bore the epithet “the fresh- 
ploughed boy,” because, according to legend, he sprang out of a 
furrow behind a peasant ploughing his fields. This image il- 
lustrates the Mondamin motif very clearly: the plough has 
a well-known phallic meaning (cf. fig. 15), and the furrow, 
as in India, stands for woman. Psychologically this image is a 
symbolical equivalent of copulation, the son being the edible 
fruit of the field. The lexicographers called him “Demeter’s 
daimon." He was identified with Dionysus, especially with the 
‘Thracian Dionysus-Zagreus, who is supposed to have under- 
gone the typical fate of being reborn, Hera, we are told, had 
stirred up the Titans against Zagreus, who tried to escape them 
by changing into various shapes. In the end they caught him 
when he had taken on the form of a bull. They then killed 
him, cut him in pieces, and threw the pieces into a cauldron; 
but Zeus slew the Titans with a thunderbolt and swallowed the 
still-throbbing heart of Zagreus. In this manner he was regen- 
erated, and Zagreus stepped forth again as Tacchus. 

s8 Another thing carried in the Eleusinian procession was the 
winnowing basket (cf. also pl. vb), the cradle of Iacchus (Avon, 
mystica vanmus Tacchi). The Orphic legend relates that 
Tacchus was reared by Persephone in the underworld, where, 
after slumbering for three years, he awoke in the Nor, The 
2oth of Boedromion (the month of Boedromion lasted from 
about September 5 to October 5) was called lacchus, in honour 
of the hero. On the evening of this day a great torchlight pro- 


9 Metamorphoses, IV, 18-40, trans. by Miller, 1; p. 38 
Orphic Hymn 46, tram. by Taylor, p. 100, CL Roshen, Lexikon, av. 
“Iakchos” 
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cession was held on the seashore, where the search and lament 
of Demeter were re-enacted, The part of Demeter, who, abstain- 
ing from food and drink, wanders over the face of the earth 
seeking her lost daughter, has, in the American Indian epic, 
been taken over by Hiawatha. He turns to all creatures, but 
receives no answer, Just as Demeter first gets news of her 
daughter from the moon-goddess Hecate, so Hiawatha only 
finds the one he is looking for-Mondamin "i—through pro- 
found introversion, by a descent into the darkness of night, to 
the Mothers. As to the content of the mysteries, we have the 
following testimony from Bishop Asterius (c. 4.5. 399): "Is not 
there [in Eleusis] the dark descent, and is not the solemn com- 
munion of hierophant and priestess between him and her alone? 
Are not the torches doused, and does not the great multitude 
see their salvation in that which is consummated by the two in 
the darkness?" ® "This clearly points to a hieros gamos which 
was celebrated underground. The priestess of Demeter seems 
to have represented the earth-goddess, or possibly the ploughed 
furrow. The descent into the earth is a piece of womb symbol- 
ism and was widespread in the form of cave worship, Plutarch 
says that the Magi offered sacrifices to Ahriman "in a sunless 
place" In Lucian, the magician Mithrobarzanes descends 
into the bowels of the earth “at a desolate spot, marshy and sun- 
less." ®® According to the testimony of Moses of Chorene, the 
Armenians worshipped "Sister Fire" and "Brother Spring" in a 
cave, Julian records the Attis legend of a "descent into the 


An exact parallel isthe legend of Izanagi, the Japanese Orpheus, who followed 
his dead wife down to the underworld and begged her to return with him. She 
was willing to do so but besought him not to look at her. Izanagi then made 
a light with one of the “masculine” prongs of his comb and immediately lost his 
wife: (Frobenius, Zeitalter, p. si$) For "wife" read "mother," "anima," "uncon- 
scious” Instead of the mother, the bero beings back fre, just as Hiawatha pro. 
duced the corn, Odin the runes, ete. 

9 Cited from De Jong, Das antike Mysterienweten, p. 2. [For Asterius. bishop of 
Amasca, see his Homilia X in sanctos martyres, in Migne, PG, vol. 40, Yale 
orvoxs 

A son-lover from the Demeter myth was Tasion, who lay with Demeter on a 
thrice ploughed cornfield, and was struck with lightning by Zeus. (Ovid, Meta- 
morphores, IX.) 

se viros avhay —De Iside et Osiride, 39: (CE. Rabbitt trans. V, p. vig] 
hdi xpo Arno va Oder eal ries Menippus. [CE Harman trans, IV, p. 
ss] 
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cave,” from which Cybele brings back her son-lover. The cave 
where Christ was born in Bethlehem ("The House of Bread”) 
is said to have been an Attis spelaeum. 

39 A further piece of Eleusinian symbolism relating to the 
celebration of the hieros gamos is the mysterious baskets (pl. 
via), which, according to the testimony of Clement of Alexan- 
dria, contained pastries, salt-offerings, and fruit, But the syn- 
thema (confession) of the neophyte, as handed down by Clement, 
points to other things besides: 

T have fasted, I have drunk the mixed drink, I have taken from the 
cista, and after working with it I have laid it back in the basket and 
from the basket into the cista." 


88 The question of what was in the cista has been elucidated 
by Dietetich.! The "working" he interprets as some phallic 
activity which the neophyte had to perform, And there are in 
fact representations of the magic basket with a phallus lying 
in it surrounded by fruits." On the so-called Lovatelli funeral 
urn, carved with scenes supposedly taken from the Eleusinian 
mysteries, there is a picture of a neophyte fondling the snake 
entwined about Demeter. The fondling or kissing of the "fear- 
animal" symbolizes the ceremonial conquest of incest. Accord- 
ing to Clement of Alexandria, there was a snake in the mystical 
basket? This snake signifies the danger that comes from the 
regressive movement of libido. Rohde mentions that, at the 
Arrhetophoria festival, pastries shaped like phalli and ser- 
pents were thrown into a pit near the Thesmophorion, to in- 
voke the blessing of children and good harvests."* The snake 


MT gardfanie de Srrper—Oratio V. (CL, Wright trans, I, p. 48] Here cited from. 

Cumont, Textes, lp. 6. 

8 Protrepticus, (CE the Wilson trans, I, p. 15] "Erlernes, rior rie eoa, Dar 

de morg, deyarirer deine de aöhader val de entou dr aleran, Instead ol 

pyeripatos Lobeck suggests Iyyeigänern, 'after 1 have tasted Dieterich (Mibhrar. 
fturgies p. ie) keeps to the traditional reading. 

0 Dieterich, pp. vest 

TO As, for instance, in a Campana bas-relief in Caetani-Lovateli, Antichi monu 
menti, Pl, IV, fg. 5. [The "Lovatelli ura" is described and depicted, also, in this 
work. Enrross] Similarly, the Verona Priapus holds a basket filed with phalli, 
(CE pl wait) TWiontumsLp.u. TE “EKIPA,” p. t24. 

73 The mother is the giver of nourishment. St. Dominic was nourished at the 
breasts of the mother of God, and so was the adept in alchemy. The sun-woman 

fof the Namaquas, of South Africa, is made of bacon at. Cf. the megalomaniac 
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also played a large part in the initiation ceremonies, under the 
strange title "à Bà xóhror Bds" (the god through the lap). Clem- 
ent says that the symbol of the Sabazius mysteries was "The god 
through the lap: and that is a snake which is dragged through 
the laps of the initiates.” ™ From Arnobius we learn: “A golden 
snake is let down into the lap of the initiates and is drawn out 
again from below." ™ In the gend Orphic hymn, Bacchus is in- 
voked by the name of irosiAni (lying in the lap), which suggests 
that the god entered his devotees as if through the female 
genitals. At the Eleusinian mysteries the hierophant pro- 
claimed in a loud voice: "The great goddess has borne a divine 
boy, Brimo has borne Brimosl"" This Christmas message 
“Unto us a son is born“ is further elucidated by the tradition "+ 
that the Athenians “silently held up before the celebrants the 
great, the wonderful, the supreme epoptic mystery—a mown ear 
of corn.” ™ (CE. pl. ivi.) 

as The parallel to the motif of dying and rising again is that 
of being lost and found again. It appears ritually at exactly the 
same place, in connection with the hierosgamos-like spring 
festivities, where the image of the god was hidden and then 
found again. There is an uncanonical tradition that Moses left 
his father’s house at the age of twelve in order to instruct man- 


Teas of my patient: "T am Germania and Helvetia made of exclusively sweet 
butter” (Psychology of Dementia Praecox" [1938 edn., p. sou) 

T4 Protreptieus, I, 16. Cited in Dieterich, p. 123 (bd xOhrov B, Ber BE ers 
el or hd pe rår redmpeve) 

To Adversus Gentes, V, 21. (aureus coluber 
eximitur rursus ab inferioribus partibus atque i 
rans., p. 1441 

TECE Nietzsche's images: “thyself pierced through,” “working in thine own pit" 
ete. [pars. 446 and 455, above), A prayer 10 Hermes in a papyrus says: EMi pat 
ki "Eng, in rà foley dr vås mar rår ruat» (Come to me, O Hermes, a 
Children come into the womb of women) Kenyon, Greek Papyri in the British 
Museum, I p. 116: Pap. CXXII, ll ac; ced in Dieterich, p. 97 

TE tee croi spar, Bad Bude. Brimo = Demeter. Jupiter is said to have had. 
Intercourse with his mother Deo (Demeter) in the form of a bull. This made the 
goddess so furious that, to pacify her, he pretended to castrate himself. Roscher, 
Lexikon, IV, vv, "Stasis," a5, 5, 

78 De Jong, Dat antike Mysterienwesen, p. 23 

The eorm-god of antiquity was Adonis, whose death and resurrection were 
celebrated annually. He was the som-lover of the mother, for the corn isthe som 
And fructifer of the carts womb, as Robertson (Christianity and Mythology, 
P. $18) has already pointed out 


m demittitur consecratis et 
") [CE Bryce and Campbell 
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Xind. Similarly, Christ was lost by his parents, and they found 
him teaching wisdom in the temple, just as in the Mohammedan 
legend Moses and Joshua lose the fish and find in its stead 
Khidr, the teacher of wisdom. So, too, does the corn-god, lost 
and believed dead, suddenly spring from the earth in the splen- 
dour of youth, 

We can see from these accounts how comforting the Eleusin- 
jan mysteries were for the celebrant's hopes of a world to come. 
‘One epitaph says: 

Truly the blessed gods have proclaimed a most beautiful secret: 
Death comes not as a curse, but as a blessing to men! 


‘The Homeric hymn to Demeter says the same thing of the 
mysteries: 


Happy is he among men upon earth who has seen these mysteries; 
but he who is uninitiate and has no part in them, never has lot of 
like good things once he is dead, down in the darkness and gloom.* 


And we find the same symbolism in a nineteenth-century 
hymn by Samuel Preiswerk: 


‘The world is yours, Lord Jesus, 

The world, on which we stand, 

Because it is thy world 

Tt cannot perish. 

Only the wheat, before it comes. 

Up to the light in its fertility, 

Must die in the womb of the earth. 

First freed from its own nature. 

Thou goest, O Lord, our chief, 

To heaven through thy sorrows, 

And guide him who believes 

In thee on the same path, 

"Then take us all equally 

"To share in thy sorrows and kingdom, 

Guide us through thy gate of death, 

Bring thy world into the lights 

Firmicus says of the Attis mystery: 
On a certain night the image is laid on its back in a litter, and the 
people bewail it with rhythmical laments. And when they have had 
Jo Trans. by Evelyn White, p. 323. 
= [As trans in the Hinkle edn: (1918), p. 3781 
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their fil of this pretended lamentation, a light is brought in. Then 
the priest anoints the throats of all who wept, and this having been 
done, the priest whispers softly: “Take courage, ye initiates, for the 
{god is saved, and you too shall have salvation out of sorrow.” “E 


‘These parallels show how little there is of the human and 
personal in the Christimage, and how strong is the universal 
and mythological element. The hero is an extraordinary being 
who is inhabited by a daemon, and it is this that makes him a 
hero. That is why the mythological statements about heroes are 
so typical and so impersonal. Christ was a divine being, as the 
early Christian interpretation tells us at first hand. AIL over the 
earth, in the most various forms, each with a different 
colouring, the saviour-hero appears as a fruit of the entry of 
libido into the maternal depths of the unconscious, The Bacchic 
consecrations depicted on the Farnese stucco-relief contain a 
scene in which a neophyte, wrapped in a mantle drawn over his 
head, is being led before Silenus, who holds the Xv, which 
is covered with a cloth. The covering of the head signifies in- 
visibility, that is, death. Among the Nandi, of East Africa, the 
newly-circumcised, the initiates, have to go about for a long 
time dressed in queer cone-shaped grass hats, which envelop 
them completely and reach to the ground. The circumcised 
have become invisible, i.e, spirits. The veil has the same sig- 
nificance among nuns. The neophyte dies like the sced.corn, 
springs up again and gets into the winnowing-basket. Proclus 
reports that the neophytes were buried in the ground up to 
their necks“ The Church is, in a sense, the hero's grave (cf. 
the catacombs), The believer descends into the grave in order 
to rise again from the dead with the hero. It can scarcely be 
doubted that the underlying meaning of the Church is the 
mother's womb. The Tantric texts interpret the interior of the 
temple as the interior of the body, and the adyton is called 
“garbha griha,” the seeding-place or uterus. We can sec this 
quite plainly in the worship of the Holy Sepulchre, a good 
#2 (Nocte quadam simulacrum (m lectica supinum ponitur, et per mumeros 
digests Betibur plangitur deinde cum se feta Tamentatione sitiaverint, lumen 
infertur: tunc a sacerdote omnium qui fiebant fauces unguentur, quibus perunctis 
sacerdos hoc lento murmure suntrat: Gagpere leva se Re erurairn, tras ig 
dpi viae uropa") De errore profanarum religionum, XXI, I, P. $7- 

$ Dieterich, p. 107. Ibid, 
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example being the Holy Sepulchre of San Stefano in Bologna. 
‘The church itself, an extremely ancient polygonal building, 
was built from the remains of a temple to Isis, Inside, there is 
an artificial spelaeum, known as the Holy Sepulchre, into which 
one creeps through a tiny door. Worshippers in such a spelacum 
could hardly help identifying themselves with him who dicd 
and rose again, i.e., with the reborn. Similar initiations seem to 
have been performed in the neolithic caves of Hal Saflieni in 
Malta, An Etruscan ossuary in the archaeological museum at 
Florence serves at the same time as a statue of Matuta (pl. ty), 
the goddess of death: the clay figure of the goddess is hollowed 
out inside as a receptacle for ashes, It is clear from the accom- 
panying illustration that Matuta is the mother. Her chair is 
adorned with sphinxes, a fitting symbol of the mother of death. 
(CI. the Oedipus myth.) 

557 Of the further deeds of Hiawatha only a few can interest us 
here, The battle with Mishe-Nahma, the fish-king, in the eighth 
canto, deserves mention as a typical battle of the sun-hero. 
Mishe-Nahma is a monster fish who lives at the bottom of the 
waters. Challenged to battle by Hiawatha, he swallows the hero 
together with his boat: 


In his wrath he darted upward, 
Flashing leaped into the sunshine, 
Opened his great jaws, and swallowed 
Both canoe and Hiawatha, 


Down into that darksome cavern 
Plunged the headlong Hiawatha, 
Asa log on some black river 

Shoots and plunges down the rapids, 
Found himself in utter darkness, 
Groped about in helpless wonder, 
Till he felt a great heart beating, 
‘Throbbing in that utter darkness. 


And he smote it in his anger, 
With his fist, the heart of Nahma, 
Felt the mighty king of fishes 
‘Shudder through each nerve and fibre . . ~ 
Crossyise then did Hiawatha 
Drag his birch-canoe for safety, 
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Lest from out the jaws of Nahm, 
In the turmoil and confusion, 
Forth he might be hurled and perish. 


59 This is the almost worldwide myth of the typical deed of the 
hero, He journeys by ship, fights the sea monster, is swallowed, 
struggles against being bitten and crushed to death (kicking or 
stamping motif), and having arrived inside the "whaledragon," 
seeks the vital organ, which he proceeds to cut off or otherwise 
destroy. Often the monster is killed by the hero lighting a fire 
inside him—that is to say, in the very womb of death he secretly 
creates life, the rising sun. Thus the fish dies and drifts to land, 
where with the help of a bird the hero once more sees the light 
of day. The bird probably signifies the renewed ascent of the 


80.5 an example, 1 will quote here the Polynesian myth of Rata (Frobenius, 
Zeitalter, pp: 64-66): "The boat was sailing slong merrily over the ocean under a 
favourable wind, when one day Nganaoa called out; ‘O Ratal A fearful enemy 
is ring up from the sea It was a giant clam, wide open. One of its shells was 
in front of the boat, the other behind, and the vestel lay in between. The next 
moment the horrible clam would have sapped shut and ground the boat and 
all iis occupants to pulp. Dut Nganaoa war prepared for this possibility. Seizing 
his long spear, he thrust it quickly into the creature's belly, o that instead of 
“snapping shut it sank instantly to the bottom of the sea. After escaping from this 
Manger they continued on their way. Yet soon the voice of the ever watchful 
[Nganoa war heard again: 'O Rata! Another fearful enemy is rising up from the 
seal” This time ib was a mighty octopus, whose giant tentacles were already 
wrapped round the boat to destroy it, At this critical moment Nganaoa seized hie 
Spear and plunged it into the head of the octopus. The tentacles sank down 
Imply, and the dead monster Nested away on the surface of the ocean. Once 
more they continued on their journey, bot a still greater danger awaited them. 
One day the valiant Nganaoa cried out: O Rata! Here is a great whale! is huge 

were wide open, the lower jaw was already under the boat, the upper one 
over it, Another moment and the whale would have swallowed them. Then 
Nganaon, the ‘layer of monsters? broke his spear in (wo, and just as the whale 
‘yas about to crush them he studk the two pieces in his enemy's gullet, so that he 
could not close his jaws. Then Nganaon leapt into the maw of the great whale 
(devouring of the hero) and peered down into his belly, and what did he see? 
There sat his two parents, hie father Tairitokerau and his mother Valaroa, who 
had been swallowed by this monster of the deep when out fishing. The oracle 
had come true. The voyage had reached its gal. Great was the joy of the parents 
of Nganaoa when they beheld their son, for they were now persuaded that their 
liberation was at hand, And Nganaoa, 100, was bent upon vengeance. Taking one 
of the two sticks from the animal's gullet-(he other was enough to present the 
whale from closing hix jaws and to keep the passage clear for Nganaoa and his 
parents- he broke it into two pieces for use as Areticks. He told his father 10 
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sun, the rebirth of the phoenix, and is at the same time one of 
those “helpful animals” who render supernatural aid during the 
birth: birds, as aerial beings, symbolize spirits or angels. Divine 
messengers frequently appear at these mythological births, as 
can be seen from the use we still make of god-parents. The sun- 
symbol of the bird rising from the water is preserved etymolog- 
ically in the idea of the singing swan. "Swan" derives from the 
toot sven, like ‘sun’ and "sound." * This ascent signifies re- 
birth, the bringing forth of life from the mother," and the ulti- 
mate conquest of death, which, according to an African Negro 
myth, came into the world through the carelessness of one old 
woman; when the season of universal skin-casting came round. 
again (for in those days people renewed themselves by casting 
their skins like snakes), she was absent-minded enough to put 
on her old skin instead of the new one, and in consequence died. 

It is easy to see what the battle with the sea monster means: 
it is the attempt to free the ego-consciousness from the deadly 
grip of the unconscious, The making of a fire in the monster's 
belly suggests as much, for it is a piece of apotropaic magic 
aimed at dispelling the darkness of unconsciousness, The rescue 
of the hero is at the same time a sunrise, the triumph of con- 
sciousness. (CE. fig. 33.) 

Unfortunately, however, this heroic deed has no lasting 
effects. Again and again the hero must renew the struggle, and 
always under the symbol of deliverance from the mother. Just 
as Hera, in her role of the pursuing mother, is the real source 
of the mighty deeds performed by Heracles, so Nokomis allows 
Hiawatha no rest, but piles up new difficulties in his path, 


hold one piece firmly below, while he himself manipulated the upper one until 
the fire began to glimmer (irelighdnp Them, blowing it into a fame he 
hastened to heat the fatty pars inside the belly (ve, the hear) with the Are. The 
monster, writhing with pain, ought relie by swimming to land (sea journey), As 
oon as it reached the sandbank (landing), father, mother and son stepped achore 
through the open gullet of the dying whale (dipping out of the hom)" Scc 
diagram on p. 2: 0 (CE, par. $45, above] 

A7 In the Maori myth of Maui (Frobenius, p. 661) the monster to be overcome 
ds Grandmother Hine-nui-te-po. Maui, the hero, says to the birds who help him 
“My lile friends, when E creep into the jaws of the old woman, you must mc 
Jangh, but once T have been in and have come out of her mouth again, you may 
‘welcome me with shouts of laughter,” Then Maui ereeps into the mouth of the 
Ola woman as she sleeps, 
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Fig. sy. Vidar’ fight with the Fenris-Wolt 
Relief rom a cross, Churchyard of Gos 
forth, Cumberland 


hazardous adventures in which the hero may be victorious, but 

may also meet with his death. Man with his consciousness is 

always a long way behind the goals of the unconscious; unless 

his libido calls him forth to new dangers he sinks into slothful 

inactivity, or in the prime of life he is overcome with longing for 

the past and is paralysed. But if he rouses himself and follows the 
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dangerous urge to do the forbidden and apparently impossible. 
thing, then he must either go under or become a hero. The 
mother is thus the daemon who challenges the hero to his deeds 
and lays in his path the poisonous serpent that will strike him. 
Accordingly Nokomis, in the ninth canto, calls Hiawatha, points 
with her hand to the West, where the sun sets in purple splen- 
dour, and says to him: 


Yonder dwells the great Pearl-Feather, 
Megissogwon, the Magician, 

Manito of Wealth and Wampum, 
Guarded by his fiery serpents, 
Guarded by the black pitch-water, 
You can see his fiery serpents. . . 
Goiling, playing in the water. 


‘The danger that dwells in the West is death, whom none, 
not even the mightiest, escapes. The magician, we are told, had 
killed the father of Nokomis. Now she sends her son forth to 
avenge her father. From the symbols assigned to the magician 
we can see what he symbolizes. Snake and water are mother 
attributes. The snake coils protectingly round the maternal 
rock, lives in the cave, twines itself round the mother-tree, and 
guards the precious hoard, the secret “treasure.” The black 
Stygian water, like the muddy spring of Dhulqarnein, is the 
place where the sun sinks down for rebirth, the maternal sea of 
death and night. On his journey thither Hiawatha takes with 
him the magic oil of Mishe-Nahma, which helps his canoe 
through the waters of death (hence it is an immortality philtre, 
as was the dragon's blood for Siegfried). Thus Hiawatha makes 
the “night sea journey” over the Stygian waters: 


All night long he sailed upon it, 
Sailed upon that sluggish water, 
Covered with its mould of ages, 
Black with rotting waterrushes, 
Rank with flags and leaves of lilies, 
Stagnant, lifeless, dreary, dismal, 
Lighted by the shimmering moonlight 
And by willo’the-wisps illumined, 
Fires by ghosts of dead men kindled 
In their weary night encampments. 
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se — This description clearly shows that they are the waters of 
death, The rotting water-plants point to the entwining and de- 
vouring motif already mentioned. The dream-book of Jagad- 
deva ** says: "Whoever dreams that his body is wrapped round 
with bast, creepers or cords, with snake-skins, threads or webs, 
will certainly die. 

ss There is no doubt that the above description refers to the 
realm of the Terrible Mother, represented in this case by the 
magician, a negative father-figure, or by a masculine prin 
in the mother herself, just as the secret spiritus rector who im- 
pels Hiawatha to his task is represented by Nokomis, the 
mother, who is a feminine principle in the breast of the hero. 
‘The latter is Hiawatha’s anima, and the former would corre- 
spond to the animus of the Terrible Mother. 

su — Arrived in the Western Land, the hero challenges the ma- 
gician to battle, and a terrible struggle begins. Hiawatha is 
powerless because Megissogwon is invulnerable. In the evening 
Hiawatha, wounded and despairing, retires for a short rest: 


Paused to rest beneath a pinetree, 
From whose branches trailed the mosses, 
And whose trunk was coated over 

With the Dead Man's Moccasin-leather, 
With the fungus white and yellow. 


#5 This sheltering tree is described as "coated" with fungus. 
Treeanthropomorphism is an important factor wherever tree- 
worship prevails, as for instance in India, where every village 
has its sacred tree (pl. zv), which is clothed and treated exactly 
like a human being. The trees are anointed with sweet-smelling 
‘waters, sprinkled with powder, adorned with garlands and 
draperies. And just as the people pierce their ears as an apotro- 
paic charm against death, so they pierce the sacred tree. "Of all 
the trees in India there is none more sacred to the Hindus than 
the peepul ar aswatha (Ficus religiosa). It is known to them as 
Vriksha Raja (king of trees). Brahma, Vishnu, and Maheswar 
live in it, and the worship of it is the worship of the Triad. Al- 
most every Indian village has an aswatha." ** 

56 This well-known "village linden-tree" is clearly character- 
8 Nejelen, ed, Der Traumuchlüel des Joggadeva, p: 258- 

ted rom Negelein, p. 258. 
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ized as a mothersymbol: it contains the three gods. So when 
Hiawatha retires to rest under the pine-tree,*® he is taking a 
dangerous step, for he is secking refuge with the mother whose 
garment is the garment of death. As in the battle with the whale- 
dragon, so here the hero needs the help of a bird, of one of 
those helpful animals who represent the stirrings or intuitions 
of the unconscious, the helpful mother: 


Suddenly from the boughs above him. 
Sang the Mama, the woodpecker: 
Aim your arrows, Hiawatha, 

At the head of Megissogwon, 

Strike the tuft of hair upon it, 

At their roots the long black tresses; 
‘There alone can he be wounded! 


So "Mama"—an amusing touch this, one must own—hastens 
to his aid. Oddly enough, the woodpecker also happened to be 
the "mama" of Romulus and Remus, for he put food into their 
months with his beak" The woodpecker owes his special sig- 
nificance to the fact that he hammers holes in trees, Hence we 
can understand why he was honoured in Roman legend as an 
ancient king of the country, who was the possessor or ruler of 
the sacred tree, and the prototype of the pater familias, An old 
fable relates that Circe, the wife of king Picus, changed him into 
Picus martius, the woodpecker. She killed and magically trans- 
formed him into a soul-bird, Picus was also regarded as a wood 
demon and incubus? and a soothsayer." He was sometimes 
equated with Picumnus, the inseparable companion of Pilum- 
nus, both of whom were called infantium dii, ‘gods of small 
children,’ Pilumnus especially was said to protect new-born in- 
fants from the wicked attacks of the wood-imp Sylvanus. This 
helpful little bird now counsels our hero to aim under the 
90 I the pine tre that speaks the significant word “Minne-wawal" 

511 the story of Cinderella, he helpful bid appears on the tree that grows out 
‘of her mothers grave. 

Roscher, Leon, sw: "Picus, I, s, gs 30 
The father of Picus was called Stesculu or Stereulluy a name which is obvi- 
‘ously derived from stercus, exctement” He is aho said to have invented manure, 
The original Creator who fashioned the mother did so inthe infantile manner, 
an we saw caris, This supreme god Taid am egg, his mother, from Wi 
hatched himself out, Excrement in alchemy signes the prima materia 
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magician's topknot, the only vulnerable spot. It is situated on 
the crown of the head, at the point where the mythical "head- 
birth” takes place, which even today figures among the birth- 
theories of children. There Hiawatha shoots in three arrows ™ 
and so makes an end of Megissogwon. He then steals the magic 
belt of wampum which makes him invisible; the dead magician 
he leaves lying in the water: 

‘On the shore he left the body, 

Half on land and half in water, 

In the sand his feet were buried, 

And his face was in the water. 

"The situation is therefore the same as with the fish-king, for 
the magician is the personihcation of the water of death, which 
in its turn stands for the devouring mother, This great deed 
of Hiawatha's when he conquers the Terrible Mother and 
death-bringing daemon in the guise of the negative father, is 
followed by his marriage with Minnehaha. He can only turn to 
his human side after he has fulfilled his heroic destiny: firstly 
the transformation of the daemon from an uncontrolled force 
of nature into a power that is his to command; secondly the 
final deliverance of ego-consciousness from the deadly threat of 
the unconscious in the form of the negative parents, The first 
task signifies the creation of will-power, the second the free use 
of it. 

‘We might mention, from a later canto (the twelfth), a little 
fable which the poet has interpolated: an old man is changed 
back into a youth by crawling through a hollow cak-tree.** The 
fourteenth canto describes how Hiawatha invents writing, I 
must confine myself here to the description of two hieroglyphs: 


Gitche Manito the Mighty, 
‘He, the Master of Life, was painted 


à Splelrein’s patient received three arrow wounds from God, through her head, 
breast and eye, “then came a resurrection of the spiri" (p. 970) Im the Tibetan. 
legend of Bogda Gener Khan, the sun hero shoots his arrow into the forehead of 
the demoniaeal old woman, who then eats him and spits hia out again. In a 
legend of the Kalmucks, from Siberia, the hero shoots the arrow into the "bulls 
ye” that grows on the bull's forehead and “emits rays.” 

$E This is synonymous with entering into the mother, becoming immersed in 
onset, crawling through something, boring, picking the ear, driving in 
swallowing makes, ete- 
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As an egg, with points projecting: 
‘To the four winds of the heavens. 
Everywhere is the Great Spi 
Was the meaning of this symbol. 


5» The world is enclosed in the egg (cf. fig. 36) which surrounds 
it on all sides; it is the cosmic birth-giver, a symbol used by 
Plato and by the Vedas. This "mother" is omnipresent, like the 
air, But air is spirit, so the world-mother is a spirit, the anima 
mundi. The hieroglyph is at the same time a quaternity-symbol, 
which psychologically always points to the self." It therefore de- 
picts the uttermost circumference and the innermost centre, the 
infinite and the infinitesimal, corresponding to the Indian idea 
of the atman, which encompasses the whole world and dwells, 
“no bigger than a thumb,” in the heart of man. The second 
hieroglyph is as follows: 


Mitche Manito the Mighty, 
He the dreadful Spirit of Evil, 
As a serpent was depicted, 

As Kenabeek, the great serpent, 


5 The spirit of evil is fear, negation, the adversary who op- 
poses life in its struggle for eternal duration and thwarts every 
great deed, who infuses into the body the poison of weakness 
and age through the treacherous bite of the serpent; he is the 
spirit of regression, who threatens us with bondage to the 
mother and with dissolution and extinction in the unconscious. 
(CE, fig. 35 and pl. 1x1.) For the hero, fear is a challenge and a 
task, because only boldness can deliver from fear. And if the 
risk is not taken, the meaning of life is somehow violated, and 
the whole future is condemned to hopeless staleness, to a drab 
grey lit only by will-o'the-wisps. 

ss The fifteenth canto describes how Chibiabos, Hiawatha's 
best friend, the amiable player and singer, the incarnation of 
all life's joys, was enticed into an ambush by evil spirits, fell 
through the ice, and was drowned, Hiawatha mourned him so 
long that, with the help of magicians, he succeeded in calling 
him back again, But he comes back only as a spirit, and is made 
master of the Land of Spirits. More battles follow, and then 
comes the loss of a second friend, Kwasind, the embodiment of 
P0 CE, “Psychology and Religion,” par. y (Swiss edn, p. 104) 
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physical strength. These events are omens of the end, like the 
death of Eabani in the Gilgamesh Epic. In the twentieth canto 
‘comes the famine, followed by the death of Minnehaha, which 
is foretold by two taciturn guests from the Land of the Dead; 
and in the twenty-second canto Hiawatha prepares for the final 
journey to the Western Land: 

Lam going, O Nokomis, 

‘On a long and distant journey, 

To the portals of the Sunset, 

"To the regions of the home-wind, 

OE the Northwest Wind, Keewaydin, 


‘One long track and trail of splendour, 
Down whose stream, as down a river, 
Westward, westward, Hiawatha 
Sailed into the fiery sunset, 

Sailed into the purple vapours, 
Sailed into the dusk of evening. 
‘Thus departed Hiawatha, 
Hiawatha the Beloved, 

In the glory of the sunset, 

In the purple mists of evening 

To the regions of the home-wind, 
Of the Northwest Wind, Keewaydin, 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 
To the kingdom of Ponemah, 
To the land of the Hereafter! 

#8 The sun, rising triumphant, tears himself from the envelop- 
ing womb of the sea, and leaving behind him the noonday 
zenith and all its glorious works, sinks down again into the 
maternal depths, into all-enfolding and all-regenerating night. 
(CE figs. 3, 24.) This image is undoubtedly a primordial one, 
and there was profound justification for its becoming a sym- 
bolical expression of human fate: in the morning of life the son 
tears himself loose from the mother, from the domestic hearth, 
to rise through battle to his destined heights. Always he imag- 
ines his worst enemy in front of him, yet he carries the enemy 
within himself-a deadly longing for the abyss, a longing to 
drown in his own source, to be sucked down to the realm of 
the Mothers. His life is a constant struggle against extinction, a 
violent yet fleeting deliverance from everlurking night. This 
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death is no external enemy, it is his own inner longing for the 
stillness and profound peace of all-knowing non-existence, for 
allaceing sleep in the ocean of coming-to-be and passing away. 
Even in his highest strivings for harmony and balance, for the 
profundities of philosophy and the raptures of the artist, he 
secks death, immobility, satiety, rest. If, like Peirithous, he 
tarries too long in this abode of rest and peace, he is overcome 
by apathy, and the poison of the serpent paralyses him for all 
‘time, If he is to live, he must fight and sacrifice his longing for 
the past in order to rise to his own heights. And having reached 
the noonday heights, he must sacrifice his love for his own 
achievement, for he may not loiter. The sun, too, sacrifices its 
greatest strength in order to hasten onward to the fruits of 
autumn, which are the seeds of rebirth, The natural course of 
life demands that the young person should sacrifice his child- 
hood and his childish dependence on the physical parents, lest 
he remain caught body and soul in the bonds of unconscious 
incest. This regressive tendency has been consistently opposed 
from the most primitive times by the great psychotherapeutic 
systems which we know as the religions. They seek to create an 
autonomous consciousness by weaning mankind away from the 
sleep of childhood, The sun breaks from the mists of the hori- 
zon and climbs to undimmed brightness at the meridian." Once 
this goal is reached, it sinks down again towards night. This 
process can be allegorized as a gradual seeping away of the water 
of life: one has to bend ever deeper to reach the source. When 
we are fecling on top of the world we find this exceedingly 
disagreeable; we resist the sunset tendency, especially when we 
suspect that there is something in ourselves which would like 
to follow this movement, for behind it we sense nothing good, 
only an obscure, hateful threat. So, as soon as we feel ourselves 
slipping, we begin to combat this tendency and erect barriers 
against the dark, rising flood of the unconscious and its entice- 
ments to regression, which all too easily takes on the deceptive 
guise of sacrosanct ideals, principles, beliefs, etc. If we wish to 
stay on the heights we have reached, we must struggle all the 
time to consolidate our consciousness and its attitude, But we 
soon discover that this praiseworthy and apparently unavoid- 
OTCE. the Mirmpänone ios, position of the sun at midday as symbol of the 
doitiate's illumination, in Zosimos (Berthelot, Alchimiter grecs, I, v). 
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able battle with the years leads to stagnation and desiccation 
of soul. Our convictions become platitudes ground out on à 
barrel-organ, our ideals become starchy habits, enthusiasm stif- 
ens into automatic gestures. The source of the water of life 
seeps away. We ourselves may not notice it, but everybody else 
does, and that is even more painful. If we should risk a little 
introspection, coupled perhaps with an energetic attempt to be 
honest for once with ourselves, we may get a dim idea of all the 
‘wants, longings, and fears that have accumulated down there— 
a repulsive and sinister sight. The mind shies away, but life 
Wants to flow down into the depths. Fate itself seems to preserve 
us from this, because each of us has a tendency to become an 
immovable pillar of the past. Nevertheless, the daemon throws 
us down, makes us traitors to our ideals and cherished convic- 
tions—traitors to the selves we thought we were. That is an un- 
mitigated catastrophe, because it is an unwilling sacrifice. 
"Things go very differently when the sacrifice is a voluntary one. 
‘Then it is no longer an overthrow, a "transvaluation of values,” 
the destruction of all that we held sacred, but transformation 
and conservation. Everything young grows old, all beauty fades, 
all heat cools, all brightness dims, and every truth becomes stale 
and trite, For all these things have taken on shape, and all 
shapes are worn thin by the working of time; they age, sicken, 
crumble to dust-unless they change. But change they can, for 
the invisible spark that generated them is potent enough for 
infinite generation. No one should deny the danger of the de- 
scent, but it can be risked. No one need risk it, but it is certain 
that some one will. And let those who go down the sunset way 
do so with open eyes, for it is a sacrifice which daunts even the 
gods. Yet every descent is followed by an ascent; the vanishing 
shapes are shaped anew, and a truth is valid in the end only if 
it suffers change and bears new witness in new images, in new 
tongues, like a new wine that is put into new bottles. 

sst The Song of Hiawatha contains material that is well suited 
to bring into play the vast potentialities for archetypal sym- 
bolization latent in the human mind and to stimulate the crea- 
tion of images. But the products always contain the same old 
human problems, which rise up again and again in new sym- 
bolic guise from the shadowy world of the unconscious. 

ss Thus it is that Chiwantopel puts Miss Miller in mind of 
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another hero, who makes his entry in the form of Wagner's 
Siegfried. Chiwantopel cries out in his monologue: "Alas! Not 
one who understands me, not one who resembles me or has a 
soul that is sister to mine." Miss Miller declares that the senti- 
ments expressed in this passage have the greatest analogy with 
Siegfried's feelings for Brünhilde, This analogy prompts us to 
cast a glance at the relations between Siegfried and Brünhilde 
in Wagner. It is well known that Brünhilde, the Valkyrie, 
looked with favour on the brothersister incest that gave birth 
to Siegfried. But whereas Sieglinde is the human mother, Brün- 
hilde acts the part of the symbolic mother, the "spirit mother" 
(mother-imago), not as a persecutor, like Hera with the infant 
Heracles, but as a helper. The sin of incest, of which she makes 
herself guilty by her complicity, is the reason for her banish- 
ment by Wotan. Siegfried's birth from the sister-wife charac- 
terizes him as a Horus, the reborn sun, a reincarnation of the 
aging sun-god. The birth of the young sun, the god-man, stems 
from human partners, but they are really only vehicles for cos- 
mic symbols. The spirit-mother therefore lends it her protec- 
tion; she sends Sieglinde forth, with the child in her womb; 
on the night sea journey to the East: 

Away then, hasten; 

Turn to the East! . . . 

Woman, you cherish 

‘The noblest hero in the world 

In your sheltering womb! W 


‘The motif of dismemberment recurs in the broken sword of 
‚mund, which was kept for Siegfried. Life is put together 
again from the broken pieces (miracle of Medea). Just as a 
blacksmith welds the broken pieces together, so the dismem- 
bered corpse is reconstituted. This comparison also occurs in. 
Plato's Timaeus: the world's parts are joined together with pegs. 
In the Rig-Veda the world creator Brahmanaspati is a black- 
smith; 


‘This world Brahmanaspati 
Welded together like a blacksmith.100 

95 CI, Mary's light into Egypt, the persecution of Leto, ete. 

W Die Walküre, Vi 1784-83, 1792-94 

100 Rig-Veda, X, 72, trans, from the German of Deusen, Allgemeine Geschichte 

der Philosophie, V p. 145. 
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137 The sword denotes solar power, therefore a sword goes out 
from the mouth of Christ in the Apocalypse (cf. pl. vb), namely 
the procreative fire, speech, or the spermatic Word. In the Rig- 
Veda, Brahmanaspati is the prayer-word, which is accorded a 
Preworldly, creative significan 


And this prayer of the singer, continually expanding, 
Became a cow that was there before the beginning of the world. 
‘The gods are foster children of the same brood, 
Dwelling together in the womb of this god ot 

8 ‘The Logos becomes a cow, i.e., a mother who bears the gods 
in her womb. The transformation of Logos into mother is not 
really surprising, since in the Acts of Thomas the Holy Ghost 
is addressed as the mother, and it is always the mother-imago 
which proves to be the hero's greatest danger but is for that 
very reason the prime source of his deeds and of his ascent. His 
ascent signifies a renewal of the light and hence a rebirth of 
consciousness from the darkness, i.e., from regression to the un- 
conscious, 

H8 The persecution motif is not connected here with the 
mother, but with Wotan, as in the Linus legend, where the 
father is the vengeful pursuer. Brünhilde stands in a peculiar 
relation to her father Wotan. She says to him: 

You speak to the will of Wotan 
When you tell me what you wish. 
Who am I 

JET am not your will? 


Woran: take counsel with myself alone 
When I speak with you . . 202 


sé — Briinhilde is a sort of “splitoff” from Wotan, part of his 
personality, just as Pallas Athene was an emanation of Zeus. 
She is, as it were, Wotan’s emissary or agent, and therefore cor- 
responds to the angel of Yahweh, to the "eye of Ahura” or Vohu 
Manah, God's good thought in Persian legend, or to the Babylo- 
nian Nabu, the word of fate, or to Hermes, the messenger of 
the gods, whom the philosophers equated with Reason and 
Logos. In Assyria the role of Logos falls to the fire god, Gibil. 
307 Rig Vedi, X, şı, trans. from ibi 
362 Die Walküre, li. 900-903, 907-9 
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‘That Wagner should have put the designs of so martial a god 
as Wotan into the hands of a feminine agent is somewhat re- 
markable, despite the Greek precedent of Pallas Athene. A very 
similar figure is the Kore in the Acts of Thomas, of whom 
‘Thomas sings: 


‘Maiden, daughter of the light, 
In whom there abides the majestic splendour of kings . . . 

On the crown of her head the king is seated, 

Feeding with his own ambrosia those seated beside him, 

‘Truth rests upon her head . . . 

Her tongue is like the curtain of a door 

Which is drawn back for them who go in. 

Her neck rises up like a stairway, 

And the first builder of the world created it. 

Her two hands signify and proclaim the dance of the blessed ages, 
And her fingers the gates of the city . . -3 


5% This maiden, according to the Acts of Thomas, is the 
"Mother of Wisdom.” Conversely, the Holy Ghost is wor- 
shipped in feminine form in one of the Eucharistic prayers: 


Come, thou that knowest the secrets ofthe chosen: 

Come, thou that partakest in all the combats of the noble com- 
baant = 

Come, peace, 

That reveals the great thing of all greatness; 

Come, thou that lajest bare the hidden things, 

And makest manifest things not to be spoken, 

Cone, holy dove, 

Which hast brought forth the twin nestlings; 

Come, secret mother >, 2 


36 This Eucharistic feast is celebrated at a characteristic mo- 
ment, immediately after Thomas had delivered a "beautiful 
woman” from an “unchaste demon" who had been plaguing her 
for years. This is probably no accident, because the therapeutic 
meaning of the hymn is the transformation of a sexual obsession 
into a recognition of the positive qualities of the feminine spirit, 

55 — Inline with the Acts of Thomas is the Ophite view that the 
Holy Ghost is the "first word,” the “Mother of All Living," 
and the Valentinian idea that the Third Person is the "Word or 
103 Trans. by Walker, p. sge, modifed, 10¢ bid, p. 446, modified, 
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the Mother from Above.” It is clear from all this that Wagner's 
Brünhilde is one of the numerous anima-figures who are at- 
tributed to masculine deities, and who without exception repre- 
sent a dissociation in the masculine psyche—a "splitoff? with a 
tendency to lead an obsessive existence of its own. This tendency 
to autonomy causes the anima to anticipate the thoughts and 
decisions of the masculine consciousness, with the result that 
the latter is constantly confronted with unlooked-for situations 
which it has apparently done nothing to provoke. Such is the 
situation of Wotan, and indeed of every hero who is uncon- 
scious of his own intriguing femininity. 

Something of the sort must have been in Wagner's mind 
when he wrote Wotan's lament for Brünhilde: 


None knew as she my innermost thoughts; 
None knew as she the source of my will; 
‘She herself was 

"The creating womb of my wish; 

And now she has broken 

"That happy bond! 105 


Brünhilde's sin was her support of Siegmund, but behind 
that lies the incest which was projected into the brothersister 
pair Siegmund and Sieglinde. The symbolical meaning, how- 
ever, is that Wotan, the father, has entered into his own 
daughter in order to rejuvenate himself. This archaic fact is 
expressed here in a rather veiled way. In the legend of the 
"Entkrist" it is expressed openly by the devil, the father of the 
Anti-Christ, Wotan is justly indignant with Brünhilde, for she 
has taken over the role of Isis and through the birth of a son 
has deprived the old man of his power. Wotan beats off the first 
herald of doom, Siegmund, and smashes his sword, but Sieg- 
mund rises again in the grandson, Siegfried. And the instru- 
ment of fate is always the woman, who knows and reveals his 
secret thoughts; hence the impotent rage of Wotan, who cannot 
bring himself to recognize his own contradictory nature. 

‘At Siegfried's birth Sieglinde dies, as is proper. The foster- 
parent? who brings him up is not a woman, but a chthonic 
god, Mime, a crippled dwarf who belongs to a race that has 
108 Die Walküre, V. 1887754. 

306 Grim mentions the legend that Siegfried was suckled by a doe, 
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abjured love.'* Similarly, the god of the Egyptian underworld, 
the crippled shadow of Osiris (who underwent a sorry resurrec- 
tion in Harpocrates), brings up the infant Horus to avenge the 
death of his father. : 

Meanwhile Brünhilde lies in enchanted slumber 1 on the 
mountain where Wotan has put her to sleep with the magic 
thorn (Edda), surrounded by a curtain of fire that keeps off 
all who approach and at the same time symbolizes the fiery long- 
ing of the hero for the forbidden goal. Mime, however, be- 
comes Siegfried's enemy and wills his death through Fafner. 
Here Mime's dynamic nature is revealed: he is a masculine 
representative of the Terrible Mother who lays the poisonous 
worm in her son's path. Siegfried's longing for the mother- 


407 GL Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, 1, pp. spf. Mime or Mimir is a gigantic 
Being of great wisdom, an "elder mature god with whom the None gode auo. 
cate. Later fables make him a forest spirit and skilful smith. Like Wotan, who 
does to the wise woman for advice Odin goes o the fountain of Mimir in whieh 
Wisdom and cunning ie hidden. There he asks for a drink (he drink of immor. 
tality), but n sooner docs he receive t than he sree his eje to the fountain, 
‘The fountain of Mimir is an obvious allison to the mother imago. Mimir and 
his fountain are a condensation of mother and embryo (dwar, subterranean am, 
Harpocaei but a the same time he I, as the mother, the surer of wisdom 
and art, Just as Bes, the dwarf and teacher, is amociated with the Egyptian 
mother goddeu, so Mini is amociated with the maternal fountain. In Barche 
play, Der tote Tag (192), the demonic mother has a familar housespiit called 
‘Sccinbart” (Rumpbeard), who i a dwariah figure like Mo. Thae are all 
‘mythological animus figures, Concerning the animus aee "The Relations between 
the Ego and the Unconscious,” pars. sed, 
306 The enchanted sleep abo occurs in Homer's celeation of the hieros gamos 
200 CU Siegfried words (li 364-30) 

Through burning Sre 

Taped toward you; 

Neither shield nor buckler 

Guarded my body: 

The ames have broken 

Through o my breast 

My blood racer 

Hot through my vlog 

A raging fae 

3s kindled within me, 
130 The dragon in the cave is the Terrible Mother. In German legend the maiden 
im dire often appears as a make or dragon that hat to be kissed; then it 
changes into a beautiful woman. Certain wise women ae supposed to have a iti 
cra serpens tall, A kings daughter vas immured ín the Golden Mount ana 
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imago drives him away from Mime: 
Away with the imp! 
Let me see him no more. 
T£ only I knew 
What my mother was liket 
But that wil my thought never tell met 
Her eyes tender light 
Surely did shine 
Like the soft eyes of the doc. 

39 Siegfried wants to part from the "imp" who was his mother 
in the past, and longingly he reaches out for the other mother. 
For him, too, nature acquires a hidden maternal significance 
("doe"): he, too, discovers in the sounds of nature a hint of his 
mother's voice and his mother's speech: 

Sweet little bird! 

Never yet have I heard you; 

Do you live here in the forest? 

Could 1 but follow your sweet warblingt 
Surely it would tell me 

Something of my dear mother? t 

9 — But his conversation with the bird lures Fafner out of the 
cave. Siegfried's longing for the mother-imago has unwittingly 
‘exposed him to the danger of looking back to his childhood and 
to the human mother, who immediately changes into the death- 
dealing dragon, He has conjured up the evil aspect of the 
unconscious, its devouring nature (cf. pls, xxxurb, xxx), per- 
sonified by the cave-dwelling terror of the woods. Fafner is the 
guardian of the treasure; in his cave lies the hoard, the source of 
life and power. The mother apparently possesses the libido of 
the son (the treasure she guards so jealously), and this is in fact 
true so long as the son remains unconscious of himself." In 
psychological terms this means that the "treasure hard to attain” 
Ties hidden in the mother-imago, i.e in the unconscious. This 
symbol points to one of life's secrets which is expressed in count- 
Jess symbolical ways in mythology. When such symbols occur in 
sake In Oslberg, near Dinkelsbühl, there a make with a woman’ ead and 
3 bunch of kes round the neck, Grimm, H, p. 9. 

Ta Siegfried, M 482-70. nimia, I hij 
a Ti problem I dealt with in Balac Der tote Tag, which gives a brilliant 
description of the mother complex. 
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individual dreams, they will be found on examination to be 
pointing to something like a centre of the total personality, of 
the psychic totality which consists of both conscious and uncon- 
scious. Here I must refer the reader to my later works, where I 
deal at some length with the symbol of the self. The rewards 
of this battle with Fafner are glowingly described in the Sieg- 
fried legend. According to the Edda, Siegfried eats Fafner's 
heart; the seat of life. He wins the magic cap through whose 
power Alberich had changed himself into a serpent-an allu- 
sion to the motif of rejuvenation by casting the skin, Another 
lucky cap is the caul that is occasionally found over the heads 
of new-born children. In addition, by drinking the dragon's 
blood Siegfried learns to understand the language of birds, and. 
thus enjoys a peculiar relationship to nature, which he now 
dominates by knowledge. Last but not least, he wins the hoard. 
s» — Hort isa Middle High German and Old High German word. 
meaning ‘collected and guarded treasure’; Goth. huzd; Olcel. 
hodd; Germanic *hozda, from the pre-Germanic *kuzdho—for 
kudtho—hidden. Kluge? associates it with Gr. sedo, infor, 
‘to hide, conceal’; also with G. Hütte, ‘hut,’ Hut, ‘custody,’ E. 
hide, Germanic root *hud, from IEur. *kuth (possibly re- 
lated to nei and «boðs, ‘cavity, female genitals,’ Prellwitztr 
also relates Goth. huzd, OE. hyde, E. hide and hoard to reda. 
Stokes" relates E. hide, OK. hydan, G. Hütte, Lat. cüdo, 
‘helmet,’ Skr. kuhara, ‘hollow (?), to Celt. koudo, ‘concealment,’ 
Lat. occultatio. In this connection we might also mention the 
report of Pausania 


"There was in Athens a sacred precinct [a temenos] dedicated to Gaia 
and surnamed Olympia, Here the ground is torn open to the width 
‘of a cubit; and they say that the water flowed off here after the flood. 
at the time of Deucalion; and every year they cast into the fissure 
‘wheatmeal kneaded with honey. 


n We have already seen that pastries in the form of snakes and 
phalli were flung into a pit at the Arrhetophoria. We men- 
14 Prychological Types: Jung and Wilhelm, The Secret of the Golden Flower; 
Prychology and Alchemy; Aion. 
138C, Schlauch, trans, The Saga of the Polsungs p. 10 
138 Eiymologisches Wörterbuch der deutschen Sprache, sv. "Hort." 
Ar Etymologisches Wörterbuch der griechischen Sprache. 
2308 Urkeltscher Sprachschatz, p. 8 1 Description of Greece, 118, 9. 
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tioned this in connection with the earth fertilization ceremo- 
nies. It is significant that the deadly flood flowed off into the 
fissure, back into the mother again, for it was from the mother 
that death came into the world in the first place, The Deluge 
is simply the counterpart of the all-vivifying and all-producing 
water, of "the ocean, which is the origin of all things.” #° Honey- 
cakes are offered to the mother that she may spare one from 
death. In Rome money-offerings were thrown every year into 
the lacus Curtius, formerly a chasm that had been closed 
through the sacrificial death of Curtius. He was the hero who 
went down to the underworld in order to conquer the danger 
that threatened the Roman state after the opening of the 
chasm, In the Amphiaraion at Oropos those healed through in- 
‘cubation in the temple threw their money-offerings into the 
sacred well. Pausanias says: 


If anyone is cured of a sickness through a saying of the oracle, it is 
customary for him to throw a silver or gold coin into the well; for 
they say that this was where Amphiaraos rose up as a god. 


Presumably this Oropian well was also the scene of his kata- 
basis. There were any number of entrances to Hades in antiq- 
wity. Thus, near Eleusis, there was a gorge through which Aido- 
neus came up and into which he descended after kidnapping the 
Kore. There were crevasses in the rocks where the souls could 
ascend to the upper world, Behind the temple of Chthonia in 
Hermione lay a spot sacred to Pluto, with a chasm through 
which Heracles came up with Cerberus. There was also an 
"Acherusian" lake? This chasm, therefore, was the entrance 
to the place where death had been conquered. The chasm on 
the Areopagus in Athens was believed to be the seat of the 
dwellers in the underworld. Similar ideas are suggested by an 
old Greek custom: girls used to be sent for a virginity test 
to a cave where there lived a poisonous serpent. If they were 
bitten, it was a sign that they were no longer chaste. We find 
the same motif in the Roman legend of St. Sylvester, dating 
from the end of the fifth century: 
‘There used to be a huge dragon inside the Tarpeian Hill, where 
the Capitol stands, Once a month magicians and wanton girls went 
FeliL XIV, S. — SAI Le gts, P Rohde Poche p. 16e 
Saldo 12 Maehly, Die Schlange Im Mythur und Kultus, p- 1$. 
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down the 965 steps to this dragon, as though into the underworld, 

bearing with them sacrifices and purificatory offerings from which 

the great dragon could be given his food. Then the dragon would 

suddenly rise up, and though he did not come out he poisoned the 

air with his breath, so that men died and much sorrow was occa- 

ioncd by the deaths of children. When, therefore, St. Sylvester was 
fighting the pagans in defence of truth, the pagans challenged him, 
saying: Sylvester, go down to the dragon, and in the name of thy 
God make him desist, if only for a year, from this slaughter of 
human lives . 

378 St Peter then appeared to Sylvester in a dream, and coun- 
selled him to close this door to the underworld with a chain, as 
in the vision of the Apocalypse: 

And 1 saw an angel come down from heaven, having the key of 
the bottomless pit and a great chain in his hand, 

And he laid hold on the dragon, that old serpent, which is the 
Devil, and Satan, and bound him a thousand years, and cast him 
into the bottomless pit, and shut him up, and set a seal upon him.2# 


S4 Writing at the beginning of the fifth century, the anonymous 
author of a treatise entitled “De promissionibus" mentions a 
very similar legend: 


Near the city of Rome there was a certain cavern in which could be 
seen a frightful and terrible dragon of marvellous size, a mechanical 
contrivance that brandished a sword in its mouth #7 and had shin- 
126 "Exat draco immanissimus in monte Tarpeio, in quo est Capitolium col 
Jocatum. Ad hunc draconem per CCCLXV gradus, quasi ad inferum, magi cum 
virginibus sacrilegis descendehant semel in mense cum sacrificiis et lusti, ex 
quibus exa poterat tanto dracon inferri. Hie draco subito ex improviso ascende- 
hat et licet non egrederetur vicinos tamen aeres fto suo vitabat, Ex quo mor. 
talitas bominum et maxima luctus de morte veniebat intantum, Sanctus itaque 
Sisesier cum haberet cum paganis pro defensione veritatis confictum, ad hoe 
yenit ut dicerent ei pagani: Silvester descende ad draconem ct fac eum in nomine 
Dei tui vel uno anno ab interfetione gencris humani cesare." Duchesne, Liber 
Pontifical, p. cxt cited in Cumont, Teste, 1, P, 35. 

‘Revelation 30: 1- 
2S CK. Revelation 20:5, We find the same motif of the armed dragon who 
pierces the women with a sword in à myth of the Oyster Bay tribe, of Tasmania: 
A devilish lay hidden in the hollow of a rock-a huge devilish! The devilish 
yas enormous and he had a very long spear. From his hole he espled the women; 
he saw them dive into the water, be pierced them with his spenr, he killed them, 
he carried them away, For a time they were no longer to be seen." The monster 

s then killed by the two heroes. They made a Are and brought the women back 
to life again. Frobenius Zeitalter, p. 77. 
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ing red jewels for eyes. Every year girls were consecrated and 
adorned with flowers, and then given to the dragon in sacrifice. For, 
as they descended with their gifts, they unwittingly touched the step 
to which this devilish mechanism of a dragon was attached, and 
were instantly pierced through with the sword that sprang out, so 
that innocent blood was shed. A certain monk, who was known to 
Stilicho the patrician on account of his good deeds, destroyed the 
dragon in the following manner: he carefully examined each step 
‘with a rod and with his hand until he discovered the diabolical 
fraud. Then, stepping over it, he went down, smote the dragon and 
cut it to pieces, thus showing that they are not true gods who are 
made by the hands of men. 


"The hero has much in common with the dragon he fights— 
or rather, he takes over some of its qualities, invulnerability, 
snake's eyes, etc, Man and dragon might be a pair of brothers, 
even as Christ identified himself with the serpent which—similia 
similibus-conquered the plague of fiery serpents in the wilder- 
ness (John 3:14 and Numbers 21:6f.), As a serpent he is to 
be "lifted up" on the cross; that is to say, as a man with merely 
human thoughts and desires, who is ever striving back to child- 
hood and the mother, he must die on the mothertree, his gaze 
fixed on the past. This formulation is not to be taken as any- 
thing more than a psychological interpretation of the cruci- 
fixion symbol, which, because of its long-lasting effects over the 
centuries, must somehow be an idea that accords with the na- 
ture of the human soul. If this were not so, the symbol would 
long since have perished. Here, as everywhere else in this book 
when discussing the psychology of religious figures, I am not 
concerned with the theological point of view. I would like to 
state this categorically, for I am aware that my comparative 
338 The eyes of the Son of Man are like a “lame of Bre.” Rev. 1i 14 

339 "Apud urbem Romam specus quidam fuit in quo draco mirae magnitudinis 
mechanica arte formatus, gladium ore gestans, oculis rutilantibus gemmis 
mctuendos ac terribili apparebat, Huic annuae devotae virgines foribus ex 
fomatae, co modo in sacrificio dabantur, quatenus inscias munera deferentes 
gradum sla, quo certe ille arte diaboli draco pendebat, contingentes impetus 
Venientia gladii perimeret, ut sanguinem fundere innocentem. Et hunc quidam 
Monachus, bene ob meritum cognitas Sen tune patricio, eo modo subvert: 
baculo, manu, singulos gradus palpandos inspiciens, statim ut illum tangent 
fraudem dabeliam repperit, eo transgreso descendens, draconem cidit, iique 
im partes ostendens et hie deor non ese qui manu Aunt.”-Cited in Cumont, 
Testes, L p. 381 
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procedure often juxtaposes figures which from another point 
of view can hardly be compared at all. It is clear to me that. 
such comparisons might easily give offence to the newcomer to 
psychology. On the other hand, anyone who has to do with the 
phenomena of the unconscious knows with what hair-raising 
irrationalism and with what shocking tactlessness and ruthless 
ness the unconscious "mind" dismisses our logical concepts and 
moral values. The unconscious, it appears, does not obey the 
same laws as the conscious—indeed, if it did, it would not be 
able to fulfil its compensatory function. 

Christ, as a hero and god-man, signifies psychologically the 
self; that is, he represents the projection of this most important 
and most central of archetypes. (Cf. pl. x.) The archetype of 
the self has, functionally, the significance of a ruler of the inner 
world, i.e, of the collective unconscious. The self, as a symbol 
of wholeness, is a coincidentia oppositorum, and therefore con- 
tains light and darkness simultaneously. (Cf. pl. cvi, also fig. 39) 
In the Christ-figure the opposites which are united in the arche- 
type are polarized into the "light" son of God on the one hand. 
and the devil on the other. The original unity of opposites is 
still discernible in the original unity of Satan and Yahweh, 
Christ and the dragon of the Anti-Christ lie very close together 
so far as their historical development and cosmic significance 
are concerned?! The dragon legend concealed under the myth 
of the Anti-Christ is an essential part of the hero's life !*t and. 
is therefore immortal, Nowhere in the latter-day myths are the 
paired opposites so palpably close together as in the figures of 
Christ and Anti-Christ, (Here I would refer the reader to 
Merezhkovsky's admirable account of this problem in his novel 
Leonardo da Vinci) It is a convenient rationalistic conceit to 
say that the dragon is only “artificial,” thus banishing the mys- 
terious gods with a word. Schizophrenic patients often make use 
of this mechanism for apotropaic purposes. "Its all a fake,” 
they say, “all artificially made up.” The following dream of a 


340 CL "The Psychology of Eastern Meditation” (Swiss edn, pp. ASt). 
CI. Bousset, The Antichrist Legend. 
How very much Christ is the archetypal hero ean be deduced from Cyril of 
Jerusalem (d. 986), who was of the opinion that Christ’ body was a bait for the 
devil, On swallowing the bait, however, the devil found it so indigestible that he 
Pad to yield it up again, as the whale spewed forth Jonah, 
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schizophrenic is typical: He is sitting in a dark room which has 
only one small window, through which he can see the sky. The 
sun and moon appear, but they are made of oiled paper. Sun 
‘and moon, as divine equivalents of the parent archetype, possess 
a tremendous psychic power that has to be weakened apotro- 
paically, because the patient is already far too much under the 
power of the unconscious. 

"The descent of the 365 steps refers to the course of the sun, 
and hence to the cavern of death and rebirth. That this cavern 
is in fact related to the subterranean mother of death can be 
seen from a note in Malalas, the historian of Antioch, who 
says that in that city Diocletian dedicated a crypt to Hecate, 
with 365 steps leading down to it. Cave mysteries in her honour 
seem also to have been celebrated in Samothrace, The Hecate 
mysteries flourished in Rome towards the end of the fourth 
century, so that the two legends quoted above might well refer 
to her cult. Hecate is a real spook-goddess of night and 
phantoms, a nightmare; she is sometimes shown riding a horse, 
and in Hesiod she is counted the patron goddess of riders, It is 
she who sends that horrible and fearful nighttime apparition, 
the Empusa, which Aristophanes says comes wrapped in a 
bladder swollen with blood. According to Libanius, the mother 
of Aischines was also called Empusa, because she ix anoreiâr 
Tru rois mauri» xal reis veidl» ópuáro— "rushed out upon women 
and children from dark places.” The Empusa had peculiar feet: 
‘one foot was of brass, the other of ass's dung. In Tralles, Hecate 
appears side by side with Priapus; there is also a Hecate Aphro- 
disias. Her symbols are the key, the whip,?* the dagger, and 
the torch (pl. xvi). As the deadly mother, her attributes are 
dogs, whose significance we have already discussed at some 
length. As guardian of the gate of Hades and as the triple- 
bodied goddess of dogs, she is more or less identical with 
Cerberus. Thus, in bringing up Cerberus, Heracles was really 
bringing the vanquished mother of death to the upper world. 
gi o MACE Roscher, Lexikon, L 1885 

as the guardian of. 


302 Cited in Cumont, Textes 1, 
38 Fat, Part IT, "Tbe Mothers” The key belongs to Heca 
Hades and divine psychopomp. CE. Janus, Peter, and Aion. 
490 An attribute of the Terrible Mother. Iehtar “chastised the horse with goad 
‘and whip and torred him to death Jensen, Gilgamerch-Epos, p. 18. [CL 
Speier trans, in Pritchard, p. 4] 
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‘This idea is perfectly sensible, because most forms of lunacy con- 
sist of affections which amount to an invasion by the unconscious 
and an inundation of the conscious mind. In the Hecate mys- 
teries a wand, named the AwögiMos ('white-leaved'), was broken. 
‘This wand protected the purity of virgins and caused madness 
in anyone who touched it. We recognize here the motif of the 
sacted tree, the mother who might not be touched. Only a mad- 
man would attempt to do so. As an incubus or vampire she 
appears in the form of Empusa, or as a man-eating lamia (cf. pl, 
sorxvitta), or again in that more beautiful guise, the “Bride of 


Fig. 94. Hecate of Samothrace 
Gnoitie gem 


Corinth." She is the mother of all witcheraft and witches, the 
patron goddess of Medea, because the power of the Terrible 
Mother is irresistible, coming as it does from the unconscious. 
She plays an important part in Greek syncretism, being con- 
fused with Artemis, who was also called éséry, the ‘far-hitting,’ 
or ‘she who hits at will, a name that once more reveals her 
supcrordinate power. Artemis is the huntress with hounds, and 
Hecate too is the wild huntress prowling at night. She has her 
name in common with Apollo: &aros, éxéeoyos. The identifica- 
tion of Hecate with Brimo as the underworldly mother is under- 
standable, also her identification with Persephone and Rhea, 
the primitive All-Mother. Her maternal significance also ex- 
plains her confusion with Eilithyia, the goddess of childbirth, 
Hecate is a birth-goddess (ouperp66os), the multiplier of cattle 
and goddess of marriage. In Orphic cosmogony she occupies the 
centre of the world as Aphrodite and Gaia, if not as the world- 
soul itself. On a carved gem she is shown with a cross on her 
head (fig. 34). The pillory where criminals were scourged was 
also known as the éérq and to her, as to the Roman Trivia, 
were dedicated junctions of three roads, forked roads, and cross 
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roads, Where the roads branch off or meet, dogaacrifices were 
offered to her, and there too were thrown the bodies of the exe- 
cuted: the sacrifice occurs at the point of union. Where the 
roads cross and enter into one another, thereby symbolizing 
the union of opposites, there is the "mother," the object and 
epitome of all union, Where the toads divide, where there is 
parting, separation, splitting, there we find the “division,” the 
cleft the symbol of the mother and at the same time the 
essence of what the mother means for us, namely cleavage and 
farewell. Accordingly, the meaning of a sacrifice on this spot 
would be: propitiation of the mother in both senses. The 
temenos of Gaia, the fissure and the well, can easily be under- 
stood as the doors of life and death, "past which man’s steps 
have ever flinching trod,” # sacrificing there his obolus or his 
weasel instead of his body, just as Heracles pacified Cerberus 
with the honey-cakes. Thus the crevice at Delphi with the 
Gastalian spring was the habitation of the chthonic Python who 
was vanquished by the sun-hero Apollo. The Python, incited 
by Hera, had pursued Apollo's mother, Leto, when he was still 
her womb; but she fled to the floating island of Delos on a 
‘night sea journey” and was there safely delivered of her child, 


481 [The relation of these words to one another and to 
‘mologically apparent in the German: Scheidung, ‘patting’ in the sense of 'dié- 
sion"; Abschied, ‘parting’ in the seme of farewell: Scheide, ‘parting’ In the seme 
ff ‘line of separation, as in Warseracheide,'watershed'; hence ‘sheath, scabbard: 
Scheide sho means vagina. Teast) 
MINCE, the symbolism in the Melk hymn to Mary (eth century}: 

Sancta Maria, 

Closed gate 

‘Opened at God's command — 

Sealed fountain, 

Locked garden, 

Gate of Paradise. (Cf Song of Solomon 4: 12) 

"here is the same symbolis in the erotic verse: 

Maiden, et me enter with you 

Into your rose garden 

Where the red rorebuds grow, 

"Those delicate and tender rosebuds, 

With a tree nearby 

Rustling to and fro, 

‘And the deep cool vell 

‘That lies below. 
120 Faust; c above, p- 27% 


1 “mother” i ey 
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who later slew the Python. In Hierapolis (Edessa) a temple was 
built over the crack in the earth where the flood subsided, and. 
in Jerusalem the foundation-stone of the temple was laid over 
the great abyss," in the same way that Christian churches are 
often built over caves, grottoes, wells, etc. We find the same 
motif in the Grotto of Mithras! and the various other cave- 
cults, including the Christian catacombs, which owe their im- 
portance not to legendary persecutions but to the cult of the 
dead. Even the burial of the dead in consecrated ground 
("garden of the dead," cloisters, crypts, etc.) is a rendering back 
to the mother with the hope of resurrection which such burials 
presuppose. In olden times, the dragon in the cave who repre- 
sented the devouring mother had to be propitiared with human 
sacrifices, later with gifts. Hence the Attic custom of giving the 
dead man the yedirodrra (same as pita, honey-cakes), with which. 
to pacify the hound of hell, the three-headed monster guarding 
the door of the underworld. A substitute for the gifts seems to 
have been the obolus given to Charon, which is why Rohde 
calls him the second Cerberus, akin to the jackal-headed Anubis 
of the Egyptians. (Cf. pl. xxxria.) The dog and the under- 
world serpent are identical. In the Greek tragedies the Erinyes 
are serpents as well as dogs; the monsters Typhon and Echidna 
are parents of the Hydra, of the dragon of the Hesperides, and 
of the Gorgon (cf. pl. xivb); they also spawned the dogs Cer- 
berus, Orthros, and Scylla Snakes and dogs are guardians of 
the treasure, The chthonic god was in all probability a snake 
that was housed in a cave and was fed with zöaseı (pl. vib), 
In the Asclepieia of the later period the sacred snakes were 
hardly ever visible, so they may have existed only figuratively. 
Nothing was left but the hole in which the snake was said to 
dwell, There the zöaroı were placed and the obolus thrown in. 
‘The sacred cave in the temple at Cos consisted of a rectangular 
pit covered by a stone slab with a square hole in it, This arrange- 
20 Herzog, “Aus dem Asklepieion von Kos.” pp. sig. 
341 A Mithraic sanctuary vas, whenever possible, an underground grotto, and 
(he cave was often only an imitation one. 1t i posible that the Christian crpts 
and underground churches had a similar meaning. (Cf. pl. xxx.) 
142 CE Schulte, Die Katahorben, pp. a 
3% Rohde, Phe, p. sgy. Further evidence in Hertog, p.e. 
144 Further evidence in ibid, p. 25 
245 Sacred snakes were, however, kept for display and other purposes. 
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ment served the purpose of a treasure-house: the snake-pit had 
become a slot for money, a "poor-box,” and the cave a “hoard.” 
"That this development is fully in accord with the archaeological 
evidence is proved by a discovery in the temple of Aesculapius 
and Hygeia at Ptolemais 


A coiled granite snake with an arched neck was found. In the 
middle of the coils there is a narrow slit, polished by use, just large 
enough to allow a coin of at most 4 cm. diameter to drop through, 
At the sides are holes for handles to lift this heavy object, the lower 
halt of which could be inserted as a lid i 


Here the serpent lies on the treasury as protector of the 
hoard. Fear of the deadly maternal womb has become the guard- 
ian of the treasure of life, That the snake really is a death-sym- 
bol is evident from the fact that the souls of the dead, like the 
chthonic gods, appear as serpents, as dwellers in the kingdom of 
the deadly mother. 

‘The development of this symbol, showing how the crevice 
in the earth, interpreted on the primitive level as the "mother," 
‘came to signify the place of the treasure, therefore corresponds 
to the etymology of G. Hort, ‘hoard,’ as suggested by Kluge, 
Keldos (from seid) means the innermost womb of the earth 
(Hades), and xtotor, which he associates with it, has a similar 
meaning: ‘cavity’ or ‘womb,’ Prellwitz makes no mention of this 
connection. On the other hand, Fick 1% connects Hort, Goth. 
huzd, with Armen. kust (Lat. venter, belly’), Slav. cista, Ved, 
oitla, ‘abdomen,’ from the IEur. root *Áousthos, "viscera, 
abdomen, chamber, storeroom. # Prellwitz connects Kinos 
with saris and «børn, "bladder, bag,’ Skr. kustha-s, ‘hollow of 
the loins’; also with «iros, ‘cavity, vault’; reris, ‘casket,’ from 
xia, "to be pregnant,’ Whence also xiror, hollow vessel, ski 
tap, ‘hole’; eor, ‘cup’; xD, ‘depression under the eye"; 
ua, ‘swelling, wave, billow. The basic IEur. root ™ is *kevo, 
‘to swell, be strong’; whence the above-mentioned sui», stap and. 
Lat. cavus, ‘hollow, arched, cave, hole’; cavea, ‘cavity, enclosure, 


Me enog p.n HTRobde Piyche, p. 163 
398 erglichender Wörterbuch der indogermanischen Grundsprache, 1, p, a& 
140 Abo Lat cuturnium, the vessel into which wine was poured for sacrifie. 
ABO Fick, L pease. 
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cage, scene, stage, assembly’; caulae, ‘cavity, aperture, stable’; 1 

Tun "T swell, part. *kueyonts, ‘swelling’; *en-kueyonts, 

yos, Lat. inciens, "pregnant; cf. Skr. vicvàyan, 
‘swelling,’ i ‘ 

#0 — The treasure which the hero fetches from the dark cavern 
is life: it is himself, new-born from the dark maternal cave of 
the unconscious where he was stranded by the introversion or 
regression of libido, Hence the Hindu fire-bringer is called 
Matarisvan, he who swells in the mother, The hero who clings 
to the mother is the dragon, and when he is reborn from the 
mother he becomes the conqueror of the dragon. (PI. Lixa.) He 
shares this paradoxical nature with the snake: According to 
Philo the snake is the most spiritual of all creatures; it is of a 
fiery nature, and its swiftness is terrible. It has a long life and 
sloughs off old age with its skin. In actual fact the snake is a 
cold-blooded. creature, unconscious and unrelated. It is both 
toxic and prophylactic, equally a symbol of the good and bad 
daemon (the Agathodaemon), of Christ and the devil. Among 
the Gnostics it was regarded as an emblem of the brainstem 
and spinal cord, as is consistent with its predominantly reflex 
psyche, It is an excellent symbol for the unconscious, perfectly 
expressing the latter's sudden and unexpected manifestations, 
its painful and dangerous intervention in our affairs, and its 
frightening effects, Taken purely as a psychologem the hero 
represents the positive, favourable action of the unconscious, 
while the dragon is its negative and unfavourable action—not 
birth, but a devouring; not a beneficial and constructive deed, 


ASt GF the cleaning of the Augean stables; The stable, like the eave, is a place of 
birth; eg, the eave and stahle in which Christ was born, (See Robertson, Christ 
and Krbhna) Birth in a sable is alvo found In a Basıto myth (Frobenius, 
Zeitalter), It belongs to the sphere oF animal tables; hence the story of how the 
barren Sarah conceived is prefigared in the Egyptian fable of the Apis bull 
Herodotus says: "This Apis-or Epaphus-is the cal of a cow which is never after- 
‘wards able so have another. The Egyptian belief is that a Hash of light descend. 
upon the cow from heaven, and rhis causes her to conceive Apis" (I, 28; tana, 
by Selincourt, p. 186) Apis is the sun, and his distinguishing marks are a white 
patch on the forehead, on his back the figure of an eagle, and on his tongue a 
Beetle, 

288 Same authorities connect 
caur, cur, hero.” Skr. furas, 
doubtful or improbabile, 

359 Machly, Die Schlange im Mythus und Kultus, p, 5. 
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but greedy retention and destruction. (Fig. 35; cf. also pl. xxxv 
and fig. 90.) 

Every psychological extreme secretly contains its own op 
posite or stands in some sort of intimate and essential relation. 
to it2* Indeed, it is from this tension that it derives its peculiar 


Fig. ss. The asaul by the dragon 
From Vitruvius, De archilectira, Venice, ayer 


dynamism, There is no hallowed custom that cannot on occa- 
sion turn into its opposite, and the more extreme a position is, 
the more easily may we expect an enantiodromia, a conversion 
of something into its opposite. The best is the most threat 
ened with some devilish perversion just because it has done the 
most to suppress evil. This peculiar relationship to the opposite 

qnod example of this is the Yang Yin doctrine in classical Chinese philoso- 


phy. 
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E 


can also be seen in the vagaries of language, as for instance in 
the comparison of "good, better, best." ‘Better,’ however, derives 
from the old word bass, meaning ‘good.’ The related English 
word is ‘bad’; its comparative would therefore be ‘better’ 
(badder!), What happens everywhere in language happens also 
in mythology: in one version of a fairytale we find God, in 
another the devil. And how often has it happened in the 
history of religion that its rites, orgies and mysteries degenerate 
into vicious debauches! ?'* Thus a blasphemer who arose at the 
begirining of the nineteenth century says of the Communion: 


‘The communion of the devil is in the brothels, Everything that they 
sacrifice there they sacrifice to the devil and not to God. There they 
have the devil's cup and the devil's board; there they have sucked 
the head of the snake, there they have fed on the bread of iniquity 
and drunk the wine of fornication. 


Anton Unternähter, as this man was called, fancied himself 
a sort of priapic divinity, He says of himself: 


Black-haired, very charming withal and of handsome countenance, 
everyone enjoys listening to thee because of the graceful speeches 
which flow from thy mouth; therefore do the virgins love thee™* 


? [Etymotogicaly, “devil! and "divini are both related to Skr, dei, ‘demon: 
EI 

296 CL the account of the orgies practised by certain Russian sects in Merezhkov. 
sky, Peter end Alexis The orgiastic cult of Anahita or Analti the Aslatie goddess 
of love, i still practised among the Al Nahija, the self-styled “extinguishers of 
the light," and the Yeridis and Dushik Kurds, who indulged nightly in religious 
‘orgies ending in a wild sexual debauch during which incestuous unions oce 
(Spiegel, Erdnische Altertumskunde, Il, p. 64) Further examples In Soll, Dar 
Geschlechiseben in der Falkespoychotóg 

387 Concerning the snake hist, see Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, TH, p. gig. By 
this means a beautiful woman was sel free. Spielreln's patient (pp. M41) sys 
Wine is the blood of Jesus—The water must be lated and was blened by 
Bim—He who is buried alive becomes a vineyard.—That wine turns to blood, 
‘The water is mingled with childishness because God says "Become like children 
—Thete is abo a spermatic water that can be steeped in blond. Maybe duit i 
the water of Jesus.” This hotch-potch of ideas is characteristic, Wiedemann (Di 
Toten und ihre Reiche, p. sr, cited from Dieterich, p. 101) documents the 
Egyptian idea that man could drink immortality by sucking the breast ot a 
Bodden. C. the myth of Heracles, who became immortal after a single sip at the 
breast of Hera. 

188 From the Geheimes Reskript (1821) of Unternährer. I have wo thank the 
Rev. O. Pistes for calling my attention (o this document, 
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S5 — He continues: 


Ye fools and blind men, behold God has created man in his own 
image, as male and female, and has blessed them and said: "Be 
fruitful and multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it.” 
‘Therefore has he given the greatest honour to these poor members, 
and placed them naked in the garden . . . 

‘Now are the figleaves and the covering removed, because ye have 
turned to the Lord, for the Lord is Spirit, and where the Spirit of 
the Lord is, there is liberty, there is the brightness of the 
Lord mirrored with uncovered countenance, This is precious before 
God, and is the glory of the Lord and the adornment of our God, 
when ye stand in the image and honour of God as God created you, 
naked and unastamed, 

"Who shall ever praise sufficiently in the sons and daughters of the 
living God those members of the body which are appointed for 
procreation? 

In the lap of the daughters of Jerusalem is the gate of the Lord, 
and the righteous shall there go into the temple, even to the altar. 
‘And in the lap of the sons of the living God is the water pipe of the 
upper part, which is a tube, like a rod with which to measure the 
temple and the altar, And underneath the water-pipe are erected 
the sacred stones, as a sign and testimony !*^ of the Lord, who has 
taken to himself the seed of Abraham. 

Out of the seed in the chamber of the mother God creates with his 
hand a man, formed in his own image, Then is the house of the 
‘mother and the chamber of the mother opened for the daughters of 
the living God, and God himself brings forth the child through 
them. Thus God creates children from stones, for the seed comes 
from the stones. 


sh History has numerous examples of how easily the mystery 
can turn into a sexual orgy just because it grew out of the op- 
posite of the orgy. It is characteristic that this fanatic should 
return again to the symbol of the snake, which in the mystery 
religions entered into the faithful, fecundating and spiritualiz- 
ing them, though all the time keeping its phallic significance. 
In the mysteries of the Ophites, the festival was celebrated with 


298 Nietzsche; "And this parable 1 alo give unto you: not a few who sought ip 
cast ont their devil, themselves entered into the swine" (Zaraihuatra, 

100 Testis originally had the double meaning of testicle’ and testimony. Cf. the 
Biblical custom. of swearing an oath by placing the hand "under the thigh"; 
Genesis 24:21 and 47: tg Enrrors] 
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live snakes, and the creatures were even kissed. (Cl. the kissing 
of the Demeter serpent in the Eleusinian mysteries.) This kiss 
plays a not unimportant part in the sexual orgies of certain 
modern Christian sects, x 

One of my patients dreamt that a snake shot out of a cave 
and bit him in the genital region. This dream occurred at the 
moment when the patient was convinced of the truth of the 
analysis and was beginning to free himself from the bonds of 
his mother-complex. He felt that he was making progress and 
that he had more control over himself, But the moment he felt 
the impulse to go forward he also felt the pull of the bond to 
the mother, Being bitten in the genital region by a snake (ct. 
pls. xib, cxiv), reminds us of Attis, whose selfcastration was 
occasioned by his mother's jealousy. Another patient had the 
following dream after a relapse into neurosis: she was com- 
pletely filled inside with an enormons snake. Only the end of 
its tail stuck out from her arm, She tried to seize hold of it, but 
it slithered away. A third patient complained that a snake was 
stuck in her throat.! Nietzsche uses this symbolism in his 
"vision" of the shepherd and the snake: 


And verily, what I saw was like nothing 1 ever saw before. 1 saw 
a young shepherd, writhing, choking, twitching, with distorted 
countenance, and with a heavy black serpent hanging out of his 
mouth, 

Did ever I see so much loathing and pale horror on a human 
countenance? Perhaps he had been asleep, and the serpent had 
crawled into his mouth—and bitten fast 

My hand tugged at the serpent, and tugged in vain. I could nor 
pull the serpent out of his throat. Then a cry broke from me: “Bite 
—its head off! Bite hard!” My horror, my hatred, my loathing, my 
pity, all my good and bad broke from me in one cry. 

You valiant ones about me. . , you lovers of mysteries, solve 
me the riddle I then saw, interpret for me the vision of the loneliest 
mant 

For a vision it was, and a foresight; what 
semblance? And who is it that is to come? 


1 then see in a 


101 CI. Nietzsche‘ poem: “Why hast thou enticed thyself / Into the old serpent 
Paradise" (Cf par. 459. above} 

288 Nietzsche himself seems to have shown at times a certain predilection for 
eathiome animals. CE Bernoulli, Franz Overbeck und Friedrich Nieksche, Y, 
pass. 
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Who is the shepherd into whose mouth the serpent crawled? Who 
is the man into whose throat all the heaviest and blackest must 
crawl? 195 

But the shepherd bit, as my cry bade him—he bit with a strong 
bitel Far off he spat the head of the serpent and leapt to his feet, 

No longer a shepherd, no longer a man, but a transfigured being 
with light all about him, who laughed! Never yet on earth did a 
‘human being laugh as he laughed! 

O my brothers, I heard a laughter which was no human laughter 
—and now a thirst consumes me, a longing that is never allayed. 

My longing for that laughter consumes me: O how can 1 bear to 
live, and how could I bear to diel 1% 


586 The experience described here by Nietzsche can be inter- 
preted as follows with the help of what we said above: the 
snake represents the unconscious psyche which, like the snake- 
god in the Sabazios mysteries, crawls into the mouth of the 
celebrant, i.e., Nietzsche himself as the rou» Or xouérdpns, the 
shepherd of souls and preacher, firstly to stop him from talking 
too much, and secondly to make him fex “enthused,” filled 
with God.’ The snake had already bitten fast, but fear was 
swifter and more violent: it bit off the snake's head and spat 
it out. If you want the snake to bruise your heel you have only 
to tread on its head. The shepherd laughed on getting rid of 
the snake—a wild hysterical laughter, because he had dished the 
compensation from the unconscious. He could now reckon with- 
out his host, and with the well-known consequences: one has 
only to read the passages in Zarathustra where Nietzsche speaks 
of laughing and laughter. Unfortunately, everything happened 
afterwards just as if the whole German nation had paid heed to 
Nietzsche's sermon. 

S? The unconscious insinuates itself in the form of a snake if 
the conscious mind is afraid of the compensating tendency of 
the unconscious, as is generally the case in regression. But if the 
compensation is accepted in principle, there is no regression, 
and the unconscious can be met half-way through introversion, 


288 CL Nietsche's dream. quoted at p. 3 
186 Tha Spake Zarathustra (in Werke, VI, pp. 243). This image i reminiscent of 
the myth of Dietrich of Bern: he war wounded in the forehead by an arrow, 
And because a pie remained lodged there, he wis called the Immortal 
Simitariy, half of Hrungnir stone club embedded itl in Thor’ skull Grimm, 
Lpp sie 


above, 
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It must be admitted, however, that the problem as it presented 
itself to Nietzsche was insoluble, for nobody could expect the 
shepherd to swallow down a snake under such circumstances. 
We are confronted here with one of those fatal cases, by no 
means uncommon, where the compensation appears in a form 
that cannot be accepted and could only be overcome by some- 
thing that is equally impossible for the patient. Cases of this 
kind occur when the unconscious has been resisted for too long 
on principle, and a wedge violently driven between instinct and 
the conscious mind. 

55 — Through introversion, as numerous historical witnesses tes- 
tify, one is fertilized, inspired, regenerated, and reborn. In In- 
dian philosophy this idea of creative spiritual activity has even 
acquired a cosmogonic significance. According to the Rig-Veda 
(X, 121), the unknown creator of all things is Prajapati, "Lord 
of Creation." His cosmogonic activity is described as follows in 
the various Brahmanas: 


Prajapati desired: I will propagate myself, I will be many. He prac 
tised tapas, and after he had practised tapas he created these 
worlds s 

#9 The term tapas is to be translated, according to Deusen," 
as “he heated himself with his own heat," in the sense that 
“he brooded his own brooding,” brooder and brooded being 
conceived not as separate, but as one and the same thing. As 
Hiranyagarbha (the Golden Germ), Prajapati is the self-he- 
gotten egg, the cosmic egg from which he hatches himself (fig. 
36). He creeps into himself, becomes his own womb, makes him- 
self pregnant with himself in order to hatch forth the world of 
multiplicity. Thus Prajapati transforms himself by introversion. 
into something new, into the multiplicity of the world, Te is 
particularly interesting to note the gradual approximation of 
widely divergent ideas. Deussen says: 

Just as, in a hot country like India, the idea of tapas became the 
symbol of strenuous effort and suffering, so the idea of tapo atapyata 
gradually acquired the meaning of sell«astigation, and became asso- 
ciated with the view... . that creation is an act of selfabnegation 
on the part of the creator.!#® 

202 Rig Vea, X, 121, trans. from Denssen, Geschichte, Y pi 181, 

MIWd pai | 307 Sa tapo alapyata. 10 Grchichie I p. 188, 
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me Selfincubation,*® self-castigation, and introversion areclosely 
related ideas. Immersion in oneself (introversion) is a penetra- 
tion into the unconscious and at the same time asceticism. The 
result, for the philosophy of the Brahmanas, is the creation of 
the world, and for the mystic the regeneration and spiritual re- 
birth of the individual, who is born into a new world of the 


Fig 3 Prajapati with the wog 


spirit. Indian philosophy also assumes that creativity as such 
springs from introversion. Rig-Veda X, 129 says: 


‘Then the One, that was hidden in the shell, 
Was born through the force of fiery torment. 
109 The Stoic conception of creative heat, which we have already recognited as 
libido (p. 67, n. 51, above), is a kindred ides, like the birth of Mithras from 
a stone "through the sole heat of libido.” 
ES 
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From it there arose in the beginning loye, 10 
Which is the germ and the seed of knowledge, 
"The wise found the root of being in notbeing. 
By investigating the impulses of the human heart. 


59! This philosophical view conceives the world as an emana- 
tion of libido, When therefore the insane Schreber brought 
about the end of the world through his introversion, he was 
withdrawing libido from the world about him, thereby making 
it unreal? Schopenhauer tried in exactly the same way to 
abolish through negation (the equivalent of holiness and asceti 
cism) the cardinal error of the Primal Will in creating the world 
at all. Does not Goethe also say: "Is not the core of nature in 
the heart of man?" 

308 The hero who sets himself the task of renewing the world 
and conquering death personifies the world-creating power 
which, brooding on itself in introversion, coiled round its own 
egg like a snake, threatens life with its poisonous bite, so that 
the living may die and be born again from the darkness. The 
same idea is found in Nietasche: 


How long already have you sat on your misfortune? 
Give heed, lese you hatch me 
An egg, 
A basilisk egg 
From your long travails 
#9 The hero is himself the snake, himself the sactificer and the 
sacrificed, which is why Christ rightly compares himself with 
the healing Mosesserpent (cf. pl. 1xb), and why the saviour of 
the Christian Ophites was a serpent, too, It is both Agatho- 
daimon (fig. 37) and Cacodaimon. In German legend we are 
told that the heroes have snake's eyes. 1 
5^ Clear traces of the original identity of hero and snake are 
to be found in the myth of Cecrops. Cecrops was half snake, 
half man, In primitive times he was probably the snake of the 
Athenian citadel itself, Asa buried god he was, like Erechtheus, 
a chthonic snake-deity. Above his subterranean dwelling rose 


370 Kama — Eron, and =the libido. 1t Trans. from Deusen, L ps 123, 

32 Memoirs of My Nervous Hines, 

"Glory and Eternity” ("Ruhm und Ewigkeit,” in Werke, VIL T, p. e) 

1% Grimm, IV, p. 1995. Sigurd was called "Orme I Anga” (Snake's Eye 
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the Parthenon, the temple of the virgin goddess. The flying of 
the god, which we have already touched on in connection 
with the flaying-ceremonies of the Aztecs, is intimately bound up 
with the snake-like nature of the hero. It is reported of Mani, 
the founder of Manichaeism, that he was killed, flayed, stuffed, 
and hung up. The hanging up of the god has an unmistakable 
symbolic value, since suspension is the symbol of unfulfilled 
longing or tense expectation ("suspense"). Christ, Odin, Attis, 
and others all hung upon trees, Jesus ben Pandira suffered such 


Fig. 57. Agathodaimon serpent 
Antique gem 


a death on the eve of the feast of the Passover, in the reign of 
Alexander Jannaeus (106-79 mc). This Jesus is supposed to 
have been the founder of the Essene sect, which had certain 
Tinks with the Christianity that came afterwards, The Jesus ben 
Stada who was identified with the earlier Jesus but was later 
supposed to have lived in the second century 4», was also 
hanged. Both were first stoned, a punishment which was, so to 
speak, a bloodless one like hanging. This may not be without 
significance in the light of a strange ceremony reported from 
Uganda: 


When a king of Uganda wished to live for ever, he went to a place 
in Busiro, where a feast was given by the chiefs. At the [east the 
Mamba clan? was especially held in honour, and during the 
175 Galatians $27 contains an allusion to this primitive idea: "For ax many of 
you as were baptized into Christ have put on Christ" (RSV The word used 
here, tius (induere), means literally to ‘put on. clothe oneself, insinuate oneself 
ine? MUEL, Robertsen, Christianity and Mythology, p. 395- 

7 The mamba is the African cobra. 
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festivities a member of this clan was secretly chosen by his fellows, 
caught by them, and beaten to death with their fists; no stick or 
other weapon might be used by the men appointed to do the deed, 
Alter death, the victim's body was flayed and the skin made into a 
special whip. . . . After the ceremony of the feast in. Busiro, with 
its strange sacrifice, the king of Uganda was supposed to live for 
ever, but from that day he was never allowed to see his mother 
againna 


Marsyas, who seems to have been a substitute for Attis, the 
son-over of Cybele, was also skinned." Whenever a Scythian 
king died, his slaves and horses were slaughtered, skinned, and 
stuffed, and then set up again." In Phrygia, the representatives 
of the fathergod were killed and skinned. The same was done 
in Athens with an ox, which was skinned and stuffed and after- 
wards hitched to the plough, In this way the renewal of the 
earth's fertility was celebrated! 

he godhero, symbolized by the spring zodion (Aries, 
Taurus), descends to the lowest point in winter, overcomes it, 
and haying passed beyond the summer solstice is himself over- 
‘come as if by an unconscious longing for death. Nevertheless he 
is divided within himself, and his descent and approaching end. 
therefore seem to him lik ns of the sinister mother 
who secretly lays a poisonous snake in his path to undo him, 
‘The mysteries, however, hold out the consoling promise that 
there is no contradiction ™ and no disharmony when life 
changes into death: “The bull is the father of the dragon and 
the dragon is the father of the bull,” 1 
A Pramen, The Golden Bough, Part IV, p 405: 

XéDbpum 180 Ibid, pnt 
260 Ibid; p 249- Concerning the fying motif, ee my “Transformation Symbolism 
in the Mas par s48 (1095/56 ed. p. 200, 
18 Another attempt at a soon semi to be the 
who resemble one another, one mortal, the other immortal. This motit is found 
in Indian mythology as the two Amins, though here they are not differentiated, 
Ie appears very dearly in Shvetashratarı Upanishad (i, 6) ar the companion 
Lids who “lap the efsme tree,” te, as the personal and sprepenenal stn 
In the Mithraie eul, Mithras is the father, Sol the son, and yet eth are one ar 
4 pty s "vr Mies: "the great god Helion Mithras.” (C Dietrich, p. 6) 
That is to say, man docs not change at death into hie immortal part, but i 
‘moral and Immoral even in life, being both ego amd ct 
388 vage eier nai ya plar verta —Firmicos Maternus, De errore Pro: 
denario religionum, NXVI b. 6. 
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s7 Nietzsche voices the same mysterious truth: 


Here Isit, 

Or rather, 

Here 1 am swallowed down 
By this smallest oasis, 
Yawning it opened 

Its lovely lips— 

All hail to that whale 

Tt he provides thus 

For his guest's welfarel 
‘Hail to his belly, 

1t it is 

Such a lovely oasis belly! 


‘The desert grows; woe to him who hides desertst 
Stone grinds on stone, the desert gulps and strangles, 
Monstrous Death, glowing under his tan, 

Stares and chews . . . his life is his chewing . . - 
O man burnt out by lust, do not forget: 

You are the stone, the desert, the death's head! 1s 


s After slaying the dragon, Siegfried meets father Wotan, who 
is plagued by gloomy cares because the earth-mother Erda has 
aid the old serpent in his path in order to enfeeble him. He 
says to Erda: 


All-knowing one, 

Care's piercing sting 

By thee was planted 

In Wotan's dauntless heart: 
With fear of shameful 

Ruin and downfall 

"Thy knowledge filled him; 

"The fearful tidings 

Choked his breast! 

Art thou the world's wisest woman? 
Then tell me: 

How may a god conquer his care? 


Erva: Thy name 
1s not as thou sayest! 

184 Werke, VI p ij 
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39 With poisoned sting the mother has robbed her son of the 
joy of life and deprived him of the power which lies in the 
Secret name. Just as Isis demanded the secret name of Ra, so 
Erda says: “Thy name is not as thou sayest!” But the Wanderer 
has found a way to conquer the fatal charm of the mother: 


‘The gods’ downfall 
No more dismays me 
Since I willed their doom! 


"To the loveliest Wälsung, 
Lleave my heritage; 

"To the eternally young 
Joyously yields the god us 


oo — These wise words contain in fact the saving thought: it is 
not the mother who lays the poisonous worm in our path, but 
life itself, which wills itself to complete the sun's course, to 
mount from morn to noon, and then, crossing the meridian, to 
hasten towards evening, no more at odds with itself, but desir- 
ing the descent and the end. 

Nieusche's Zarathustra says: 


1 praise my death, the free death which comes to me because J 
desire it. 
368 Wagner, Siegfried N. 88-01, 4117-19, 126-49, 248-49. 
Au ix a seriking fact chat the Iln-kling heroes Samson and Heracles fight 
without weapons, (Ct. fg. 17) The lion is a symbol of the fierce heat of mid- 
summer; asrologicnliy he is the domicilium soli. Stinthal ("Die Sage von Sim 
400," p. o) reasons as follows: "When, therefore, the sun god fights the summer 
heat, he is fighting himelf i he kills it, he kl himself. « . The Phoenicians 
and Assyrians and Lydians believed that their sun-god was committing suicide, 
for only as suicide could they comprehend how the sun's heat could grow less, 
‘Therefore, when the sun stood ar its height in sammer and burnt everything with 
its scorching rays, they thought: thos the god burns himself, but he does not die, 
he only rejuvenates himsel, .. . Heracles burns himself too, but mounts to 
‘Olympus in the fames, This is the contradiction inthe pagan gods: a forces of 
mature they are both helpful and harmful to men. So, in order to do good and 
fescue mankind, they must work against themselves The contradiction i miti- 
fated if cach o the two sides of the force of nature is personified as a separate 
4d, or if both are conceived as a single divine person, the beneficent and injuri- 
‘us sides each being asigned a separate symbol. The symbol becomes more and 
more autonomous and in the end becomes a god iell; and whereas orginally 
the god worked against himself and destroyed himself, now symbol fights against 
symbol, god against god, or the god against the symbol” The hero has no 
Weapons precisely because he fights himself, 
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And when shall 1 desire it 
He who has a goal and an heir desires death at the proper time 
for the goal and the heir. 


x Nieusche's amor fati is somewhat overdone, and like an ail- 
ing Superman he tries to be always one jump ahead of fate. 
Siegfried is more cautious: he conquers father Wotan and sets 
out to win Brünhilde. The first thing he sees is her horse; then 
he thinks he espies a man sleeping in armour. He cuts off the 
coat of mail, and when he sces that it is a woman he is seized 
with terror: 


My heart doth faint and falter! 
On whom shall 1 call for help? 
Mother! Mather! 

Remember me. ~ 

Can this be fear? 

© Mother, Mother! 

‘Thy dauntless child! 

A woman lies sleeping. 

‘And she has taught him to fear! 


Awake, awake! 
Holiest maid! 

So shall I suck life 

From sweetest lips, 

Even though I die in a kiss! 


os — In the duet which immediately follows the mother is in- 
voked: 


O mother, hail 
Who gave me birth. 


64 Briinhilde’s avowal is particularly significant: 


Didst thou but know, 
O joy of the world, 

How I have ever loved thee! 
Thou wert my gladness, 
Thou wert my care! 

‘Thy tender life I sheltered 
Before it was thine; 


38r "Voluntary Death,” in Zarathustra. [CI ts 
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Before thou wert born 
My shield was thy guard. 


Brünhilde, standing to Wotan in a daughter-anima relation- 
ship, is clearly revealed here as the symbolical or spiritual 
mother of Siegfried, thus confirming the psychological rule that. 
the first carrier of the anima-image is the mother. Siegfried says: 


‘Then death took not my mother? 
Was the loved one but sleeping? 


‘The mother-imago, at first identical with the anima, repre- 
sents the feminine aspect of the hero himself. Brünhilde tells 
him as much in the words: 


‘Thine own self am I 
In the bliss of thy lovet 


As the anima she is the mothersist 
existent archetype she has always loved his 


O Siegfried, Siegfried! 
Conquering light! 

Always I have loved thee, 

For I alone divined 

Wotan’ hidden thought- 

The thought which 1 never 

Dared to name, 

Which 1 dared not think, 

Which I only felt, 

For which 1 fought, 

Struggled and strove, 

For which I defied 

Him who conceived it, . . . 

Cars thou not guess? 

Tt was naught but my love for thee! 


‘The anima-image brings with it still other aspects of the 
mother-imago, amongst others those of water and submersion: 


A glorious flood. 
Before me rolls. 
With all my senses 

398 Siegfried, N. 2478-82, 249-250, 9511-16, 2549-4, 1551-89. It was an Etriscan 


ustom to bury the cinerary urn of the dead man in the earth and cover it with 
2 shield. 
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Lonly see 
Its buoyant, gladdening billows. . . . 
T long to plunge 

My burning heat 
In the water's bal 
JustasTam 

‘To sink in the flood. 
© that its billows 

Might drown me in bliss! 


S» The water represents the maternal depths and the place of 
zebirth; in short, the unconscious in its positive and negative 
aspects. But the mystery of regeneration is of an awe-inspiring 
nature: it ìs a deadly embrace, There is an allusion to the terti- 
ble mother of heroes, who teaches them fear, in the words of 
Briinhilde, the horse-woman who conducts the dead to the other 
side: 

Fearest thou, Siegfried? 
Fearest thou not. 
"The wild, raging woman? 


610 CTheorgiastic "Occide moriturus" from the lovescene in the 
metamorphosis of Apuleius resounds in Brünhilde's words: 


Laughing let us be lost, 
‘Laughing go down to death! 


& And in the cry 

Lighegiving love, 

Laughing death! 1 
we find the same significant contrast. These orgiastic frenzies 
and barbaric extremes are in the very nature of the Mater saeua 
cupidinum and determine the fate of the hero. Luck must 
stand unbidden and unforeseen at his side if he is not to perish 
of exaggerated self-confidence at the very first undertaking, But 
his mother-anima is blind, and his fate overtakes him sooner or 
later regardless of his luck-in most cases sooner. The subse- 
quent fate of Siegfried is the fate of every archetypal hero: the 
spear of the one-eyed Hagen, the Dark One, strikes his vulner- 
able spot. In the shape of Hagen the one-eyed Wotan slays the 
son, The hero is the ideal masculine type: leaving the mother, 
ae Sg, na, um, an oe MD aes 
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the source of life, behind him, he is driven by an unconscious 
desire to find her again, to return to her womb. Every obstacle 
that rises in his path and hampers his ascent wears the shadowy 
features of the Terrible Mother, who saps his strength with the 
poison of secret doubt and retrospective longing; and in every 
Conquest he wins back again the smiling, loving and life-giving 
mother. This image, taken as a kind of musical figure, a con- 
trapuntal modulation of feeling, is extremely simple and its 
meaning is obvious. To the intellect, however, it presents 
an almost insuperable difficulty, particularly as regards logical 
exposition. The reason for this lies in the fact that no part of 
the heromyth is single in meaning, and that, at a pinch, all the 
figures are interchangeable. The only certain and reliable thing 
is that the myth exists and shows unmistakable analogies with 
other myths. Myth-interpretation is a tricky business and there 
is some justification for looking at it askance. Hitherto the 

interpreter has found himself in a somewhat unenviable 
position, because he only had exceedingly doubtful points for 
orientation at his disposal, such as astronomical and meteorolog: 
ical data. Modern psychology has the distinct advantage of 
having opened up a field of psychic phenomena which are them- 
selves the matrix of all mythology—I mean dreams, visions, 
fantasies, and delusional ideas. Here the psychologist not only 
finds numerous points of correspondence with myth-motifs, but 
also has an invaluable opportunity to observe how such con- 
tents arise and to analyse their function in a living organism. 
We can in fact discover the same multiplicity of meanings and 
the same apparently limitless interchangeability of figures in 
dreams. On the other hand we are now in a position to establish 
certain laws, or at any rate rules, which make dream interpre- 
tation rather more certain, Thus, we know that dreams gener- 
ally compensate the conscious situation, or supply what is 
lacking to it. This very important principle of dream-inter- 
pretation also applies to myths. Furthermore, investigation of 
the products of the unconscious yields recognizable traces of 
archetypal structures which coincide with the myth-motifs, 


390 Although the unconscious i, in general, complementary to consciousness, the 
complementing is not of a mechanical nature that can be clearly predicted, but 
‘cis in each case purposively and intelligently, so that it is Better to think of it 
as compensation, 
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among them certain types which deserve the name of domi- 
nants. These are archetypes like the anima, animus, wise old 
man, witch, shadow, earth-mother, etc., and the organizing domi- 
nants, the self, the circle, and the quaternity, i.e, the four func- 
tions or aspects of the self (cf. pls. tv1, tx) or of consciousness. It 


Fig. gh. World plan 
From an aster codex 


is evident (figs. 38 and 39: pl. Lixb) that knowledge of these 
types makes myth interpretation considerably easier and at the 
same time puts it where it belongs, that is, on a psychic basis. 

Sz Looked at in this light, the hero myth is an unconscious 
drama seen only in projection, like the happenings in Plato's 
parable of the cave, The hero himself appears as a being of more 
than human stature. He is distinguished from the very begin- 
ning by his godlike characteristics, Since he is psychologically 

E 


an archetype of the self, his divinity only confirms that the self 
is numinous, a sort of god, or having some share in the divine 
nature. In this mythologem may lie the root of the argument in 
favour of "homoousia." For psychology it makes a vast difference 
whether the self is to be considered "of the same nature" as 
the Father @éusotowr),or merely "of a similar nature" (huo.otaio). 
‘The decision in favour of homoousia was of great psychological 
importance, for it asserted that Christ is of the same nature as 


Fig. $9. The four corners of the. 
odia sun and moon im centre 
Coptie emblem. 


God. But Christ, from the point of view of psychology and com- 
parative religion, is a typical manifestation of the self. For psy- 
chology the self is an imago Dei and cannot be distinguished 
from it empirically, (CF. pl. rx.) The two ideas are therefore of 
the same nature, The hero is the protagonist of God's transfor- 
mation in man; he corresponds to what I call the "mana per- 
sonality.” 1 The latter has such an immense fascination for 
the conscious mind that the ego all too easily succumbs to the 
temptation to identify with the hero, thus bringing on a psychic 
inflation with all its consequences. For this reason the repu 
nance felt by certain ecclesiastical circles for the "inner Christ 
is understandable enough, at least as a preventive measure 
against the danger of psychic inflation which threatens the 
Christian European. Although the religion and philosophy of 
India are largely dominated by the idea of homoousia;** there 
291 See "The Relations between the Ego and the Unconscious" Ch. 1V. 

402 Identity of the personal and the suprapersonal atman. 
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is less danger in this direction because the Indian has an equally 
homoousian idea of God (Brahman), which is very definitely 
not the case with the Christian, The latter has far too little 
introspection to be able to realize what modifications in his 
present conception of God the homoousia of the self (Atman) 
would involve. I hope my reader will pardon these reflections, 
which may seem very remote from our theme, I add them 
here only to put the numinosity of the hero archetype in the 
Tight perspective. 

362 CL. Psychalogical Typer (199 edn, pp. 4st), and Aion, the chapters on the 
‘symbolism of the sell. 
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THE SACRIFICE? 


9s — Let us now turn back to the Miller fantasies and watch the 
last act of the drama. Chiwantopel cries out with painful emo- 
tion: 


“In all the world there is not a single one! I have searched among a 
hundred tribes. I have aged a hundred moons since I began. Will 
there never be anyone who will know my soul?-Yes, by almighty 
God, yesl—But ten thousand moons will wax and wane before her 
pure soul is born, And it is from another world that her parents will 
come to this one. She will be fair of skin and fair-haired. She will 
now sorrow even before her mother bears her. Suffering will be her 
companion; she too will seek-and will find no one who understands 
her. Many a suitor will wish to pay court to her, but not one of them 
will know how to understand her. Temptation will often assail her 
soul, but she will not yield. . . . In her dreams I shall come to her, 
and she will understand. I have kept my body inviolate. I have come 
ten thousand moons before her time, and she will come ten thousand 
‘moons too late. But she will understand! It is but once in ten thou- 
sand moons that a soul like hers is born!" 

(A Tacuna)}—A green viper darts out of the bushes, glides towards 
him, and stings him in the arm; then it attacks his horse, which is 
the first to succumb. Then Chi-wan-to-pel says to his horse: “Fare- 
well, faithful brother! Enter into your rest! I have loved you and 
you have served me well, Farewell, I shall rejoin you soon!" Then 
to the serpent: “Thanks, little sister, you have put an end to my 
wanderings!" Now he shrieks with pain and calls out in prayer, 
“Almighty God, take me soon! I have sought to know thee and to 
keep thy law. Oh, suffer not my body to fall into corruption and 
decay, and become carrion for the eagles!” A smoking volcano, 
appears in the distance, the rumbling of an earthquake is heard, 
2 [In the Swiss edition, Ch. VII, “Das Opfer" ("The Sacrifice"), embraces all of 
the text composing Chs. VIE and VIII of the present edition. It contains a break 
in the text at this point, but no heading. The present arrangement corresponds. 
to that of the original Swiss edition and its English trans. Eusroms] 
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followed by a landslide. Chi-wan-to-pel cries out in an extremity 
of anguish as the earth closes over his body: "Ah, she will under- 
stand! Janiwama, Janiwama, thou that understandest me." 


54 — Chiwantopel’s prophecy is an echo from Longfellow's Hia- 
watha, where, at the end of the hero's career, the poet could not 
resist the sentimentality of dragging in the white man's Saviour 
in the guise of the supreme representative of Christianity and 
Christian morals. (One thinks ruefully of the work of salvation 
accomplished by the Spaniards in Mexico and Peru, and of the 
Indian wars in North America.) With this prophecy the per- 
sonality of our author is again brought into closest relationship 
with the hero as the real object of Chiwantopel’s longing. The 
hero would undoubtedly have married her had she only lived 
in his time, but unfortunately she comes too late-ten thousand 
moons too late. This very considerable timegap points to a 
gap in another sense: Miss Miller's ego is separated by a gulf 
from the figure of Chiwantopel. He is wholly "on the other 
side.” She will seek him in vain, just as he seeks her; in other 
words, there will never be any possibility of a meeting or union 
of conscious and unconscious, the one thing needful to compen- 
sate the conscious attitude and create wholeness. She or he will 
be able at most to dream of such a meeting, and only so will 
their souls be able to understand one another, to love and em- 
brace. But this love will never become a conscious fact. In this 
respect the situation holds no favourable prognosis for Miss 
Miller; for every real love-relationship consists ultimately in the 
girl finding her hero, and the hero his soul, not in dreams, but 
in palpable reality. 

65 ^ The next passage runs: "I have kept my body inviolate.” 
‘This proud sentence, which naturally only a woman could utter, 
since a man is not given to boasting about such matters, con- 
firms yet again that all enterprises have remained but dreams. 
"The hero's assertion that he is inviolate refers back to the abor- 
tive attempt on his life in the preceding chapter and explains 
what exactly it meant. He tells us in the words: "Temptation. 
will often assail her soul—but she will not yield.” This state- 
ment expresses the "touch me not" attitude of our author, 
which is as it were dictated by her “ghostly lover,” At all 


3 CE Harding, The Wey of All Women. 
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events the awakening of this hero-figure—the animus—usually 
has some such consequences for the conscious mind. It is as if a 
new instinct were aroused, and the soul were scized by a hither- 
to unknown longing: the image of earthly love pales before 
that of the heavenly, which turns the heart and mind away from 
their “natural” destination. I use the word "natural" here in 
the sense given it by the Age of Enlightenment. In reality of 
course the worldspurning passion of the "spirit" is just as 
natural as the marriage flight of insects. Love for the “heavenly 
bridegroom" or for Sophia is a phenomenon that is by no means 
confined to the sphere of Christianity. It is in fact that "other," 
equally natural instinct to cleave to the realities of the soul. 
These are not makeshift inventions, as certain theories would 
have us believe, but facts and figures which can fill a man with 
passion and enchantment, and turn his head as easily as the 
creatures of this world, "You are conscious only of the single 
urge," 3 says Faust to Wagner. But Miss Miller seems to be on 
the point of forgetting this urge for the sake of the other. By so 
doing she does not escape the danger of onesidedness, but only 
changes its sign. Whoever loves the earth and its glory, and for- 
gets the "dark realm," or confuses the two (which is mostly 
‘what happens), has spirit for his enemy: and whoever flees from. 
the earth and falls into the “eternal arms" has life for an enemy. 
‘This is what happens to the hero Chiwantopel, who personifies 
‘Miss Miller's otherworldliness: he falls foul of the green snake.* 
Green is the colour of the vegetation numen ("green is life's 
golden tree"), and the snake is the representative of the world 
of instinct, especially of those vital processes which are psycho- 
logically the least accessible of all. Snake dreams always indicate 
a discrepancy between the attitude of the conscious mind and 
instinct, the snake being a personification of the threatening 
aspect of that conflict. The appearance of the green viper there. 
fore means: “Look out! Danger ahead!” 

e We know from the rest of the story that Chivantopel is elim- 
inated very thoroughly indeed: first he is fatally bitten by the 
snake, then the snake kills his horse, his animal vitality, and 
finally he is engulfed in a volcanic eruption. This solution of 
the problem represents an attempt on the part of the unconscious 
BICE, MacNeice trans, p. 4o] 

ACE Jats study of E, T. A. Hoffmanns "Golden Bowl" 
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to compensate and help the dangerous situation of the conscious 
mind. So far this situation has only been hinted at. But if it 
‘requires so drastic an annihilation of the hero, in contradiction. 
to his usual mythological role, we may justifiably conclude that 
the human personality of the author is threatened in the highest 
degree by an invasion from the unconscious (euphemistically 
conceived as a "creative fantasy"). If only the fascinating Chi- 
wantopel could be got out of the way, then there would at 
least be some hape of her interest turning again to the earth 
and its greenness, the other way being barred by the death of 
her lover. An invasion from the unconscious is very dangerous 
for the conscious mind when the latter is not in a position to 
understand and integrate the contents that have irrupted into 
it, One certainly does not have the feeling that Miss Miller is 
the “one who understands,” though it is perfectly plain that 
“she who will understand” is meant for her, Since she has in 
fact not the slightest idea of what is happening, her situation is 
critical, because in these circumstances there is a very good 
chance of the conscious being overwhelmed by the unconscious, 
as indeed actually happened a little later, with fatal results. 

67 _ When such an invasion happens, we are often faced with a 
situation in which the unconscious overtakes or "takes over" the 
conscious mind. The latter has somehow got stuck, with the 
result that the unconscious takes over the forward-striving func- 
tion, the process of transformation in time, and breaks the 
deadlock. The contents then pouring into consciousness are 
archetypal representations of what the conscious mind should 
have experienced if deadlock was to be avoided. The tendency 
to stand still can easily be seen from the special emphasis laid 
on the inviolateness of the body, as well as from the wish to 
preserve it from corruption in the grave, She wants to stop the 
turning wheel that rolls the years along with it-wants to hang 
on to childhood and eternal youth rather than die and rot in 
the earth, But although we can forget, in the longcherished 
feelings of youth, in the dreamy recollection of memories stub- 
bornly hung on to, that the wheel rolls onward, yet the greying 
hair, the lax skin, the lined face are pitiless reminders that 
whether or not we expose ourselves to the destructive forces 
of life, the poison of the stealthily creeping serpent of time con- 
& See my foreword to the and (1985) edn of the present work. 
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sumes our bodies nonetheless. Flight from life does not exempt. 
us from the law of age and death. The neurotic who tries to 
wriggle out of the necessity of living wins nothing and only 
burdens himself with a constant foretaste of aging and dying, 
which must appear especially cruel on account of the total 
emptiness and meaninglessness of his life. If it is not possible 
for the libido to strive forwards, to lead a life that willingly 
accepts all dangers and ultimate decay, then it strikes back along 
the other road and sinks into its own depths, working down to 
the old intimation of the immortality of all that lives, to the 
old longing for rebirth. 

8 Hölderlin follows this path in his poetry and in his life. I 
will let the poet speak for himself: 


Toa Rose 


In the mother-womb eternal, 
‘Sweetest queen of every lea, 

Still the living and supernal 
Nature carries thee and me. 


Little rose, the tempest dire. 
Suips our petals, ages us; 
Yet the deathless seeds aspire. 
"To new blooms, miraculous." 


69 — The following comments may be made on the imagery of 
this poem. The rose is a symbol of the beloved." So when the 
poet dreams that he and the rose are in the womb of nature, 
it means psychologically that he is still in the mother. There 
he finds eternal germination and renewal, a potential life that 
has everything before it, containing in itself all possibilities of 
realization without his having to submit to the labour of giving 
them shape. Plutarch records the same motif in the naive myth 
of Osiris and Isis mating in their mother's womb. Hölderlin 
likewise feels that it is the enviable prerogative of the gods to 
enjoy everlasting infancy. He says in "Hyperion's Song of Fate": 


8 Gedichte, p53. [As trans; in the Hinkle (1916) edn) 
TCs, indeed, the esence of the beloved and a designation for the Virgin Mary 
(mystical rose), Cf. Jung and Withelm, The Serret of the Golden Flower (1931 
‘in, p. 98), and the mandala symbolism in Psychology and Alchemy, pars og and 
139: abo Hartlaub, Giorgiones Geheimnis 
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Fateless, like the sleeping. 
Infant, breathe the heavenly ones, 
Chastely guarded 

In modest bud; 

‘Their spirits 

Blossom eternally, 

And the quiet eyes 

Gaze out in placid 

Eternal serenity.® 


“so This quotation shows what he means by heavenly bliss 
Hölderlin was never able to forget this first and greatest happi- 
ness whose haunting presence estranged him from real life. The 
motif of the twins in the mother's womb is found in the African 
legend, recorded by Frobenius? of the Big Snake, which grew 
out of a little snake in a hollow tree ("stretching forth of the 
serpent”), and which devoured all human beings (devouring 
mother — death) until only one pregnant woman remained. 
She dug a ditch, covered it with a stone, and there gave birth to 
twins who afterwards became dragon-killers. The mating in the 
mother also occurs in the following West African legend: “In 
the beginning, Obatala the Sky and Odudua the Earth, his wife, 
lay pressed close together in a calabash.” 3? Being "guarded in 
modest bud" is an image that is found in Plutarch, where it is 
said that the sun is born at dawn from a flower bud. Brahma, 
too, comes out of a bud (ct. pl. xuvia), and in Assam a bud gave 
birth to the first human pair. 


Man 


Scarcely had the ancient mountain tops 
Sprouted from the waters, O earth, 
And the first green islands, redolent 
With young saplings, breathed delight 
Through the May air over the ocean, 
And the joyful eye of the sun-god 
Looked down on his fstlings, the trees and flowers, 
Laughing children of his youth, your offspring: 
When, on the fairest of those islands, 
Born after a warm night, in the dawn-light long ago, 
Earth's most beautiful child 
Gedichte, p. i. [Based on the tame in the Hinkle (1916) edn 
Zeitalter, 68. DU Ibid, p.a. 
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Lay under clustering grapes. And the boy 
Looked up to Father Helios, who knew him, 
And tasting the sweet berries, he chose. 

"The sacred vine for his nurse. 

And soon he is grown; the beasts 

Fear him, for he is other than they, 

‘A Man. He is not like you and not 

Like the father, for boldly the high 

Soul of the father in him is united 

‘With your joys and your sadness for always, 

O earth, Rather would he resemble 

Eternal nature, mother of gods, the terrible, 


‘Therefore, O earth, his presumption 
Drives him away from your breast, and your tender 
Gifts are in vain; ever and ever too high 

‘Does the proud heart beat! 


Leaving the sweet meadow of his shores 
Man must go out into flowerless waters, 

‘And though his orchards shine like the starry night 
With golden fruit, yet he digs 


Caves for himself in the mountains and grubs in the pit 
Far from the sacred ray of his father, 

Faithless also to the sun-god, who 

Loves not toilers and mocks at cares. 


Ah! the birds of the wood breathe freer, and though. 
‘The breast of man more wildly and proudly heaves, 
His arrogance turns to fear, and the delicate. 
Flowers of tranquillity bloom not for long. 


6" — This poem contains the first hint of discord between the 
poet and nature; he begins to feel estranged from reality. 
that the little child chooses the "vine for his nume" This 
Dionysian allusion reminds us of Judah im Jacob's blessing 
(Genesis 49: 11): "binding his foal unto the vine, and his ases 
colt unto the choice vine.” 

Gee — There is a Gnostic gem showing a she-ass suckling her foal, 
surmounted by the sign of Cancer and the inscription “D.N. 
IHV.XPS.": Dominus noster Jesus Christus, to which is added, 
22 Gedichte, p. i 
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"Dei filius." ** As Justin Martyr indignantly observes, the con- 
nections between the Christian legend and that of Dionysus are 
unmistakable (e.g. the miracle of the wine). In the Dionysus 
legend the ass plays an important part as the steed of Silenus. 
"The ass pertains to the "second sun," Saturn, who was the star 
of Israel and is therefore to some extent identical with Yahweh. 
‘The mock crucifixion on the Palatine, with an ass’s head (cf. pl. 
xum), is an allusion to the tale that an ass's head was worshipped. 
in the temple at Jerusalem. The difference between Christians 
and Jews was at that time not very clear to an outsider. 

čs — Hölderlin is mainly concerned with the Dionysian nature 
of man: the vine is his nurse, and his ambition is to “resemble 
eternal Nature, mother of gods, the terrible.” The “terrible 
Mother" is the mater saeva cupidinum, unbridled and un- 
broken Nature, represented by the most paradoxical god of the 
Greek pantheon, Dionysus, who significantly enough was also 
Nietzsche's god, although actually Nietsche's original experi- 
ence suggests rather the sinister huntsman, Wotan. Wagner was 
mote explicit on this point. 

4 "Presumption" drives man away from the mother and from 
the earth, and estranges him from the "sacred ray of his father,” 
until his defiance changes into fear. As a child of nature he falls 
into discord with her, precisely because he tries to resemble 
the "mother of gods.” No reason guides him, only the Dionysian 
libido effrenata: 


To Nature 
While about thy veil I lingered, playing, 

‘And, like any bud, upon thee hung, 
Still 1 felt thy heart in every straying 

Sound about my heart that shook and clung. 
While I groped with faith and painful yearning 

"To your picture, glowing and unfurled, 
Still I found a place for all my burning 

Tears, and for my love I found a world! 


32 Robertson, Christianity and Mythology, p. 30. 
AN [CE Tacitus, Historia, V, n, 4, and Josephus, Against Apion, II, 4-—Enrrons] 
36 After our discusion of Holdeli’s lat poem, It will be clear that Nature isto 
be understood as the mother. (Cf. Bg. 1) Here the poet imagines the mother as 
a tree upon which the child bani Jike a bud. (CE pl were) 
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"To the sun my heart before all others 
"Turned as though he heard my every cry, 
‘And it called the stars its little brodiers; 
As it called the spring God's melody: 
‘And each breeze in groves or woodlands fruity 
Held thy spirit, and that same sweet joy 
Moved the wellsprings of my heart with beauty 
“Those were golden days without alloy. 


Where the spring is cool in every valley;* 
‘And the youngest bush and twig is green, 
‚And about the rocks the grasses rally, 
‘And the branches show the sky between, 
‘There 1 lay, imbibing every flower 
Ina rapt, intoxicated glee, 
‘And, surrounded by a golden shower, 
From their heights the clouds sank down to me." 


Often, as a weary, wandering river 
Longs to join the ocean's placid mirth, 
1 have wept and lost myself forever 
In the fulness of thy love, O earth! 


181m ennnection with his calling the stars his “brothers 1 would remind the 
reader of what I said in Part 1 (par. 90) about the mystic identification with the 
stars “I am a star wandering together with yoo,” ete, Separation and dilleren- 
tiation from the mother, “individuation,” produces that confrontation of subject 
and object which is the foundation of consciowmess, Before this, man was one 
With the mother; that isto say, he was merged with the world as a whole. He 
did not yet know the sun was his brother; only after the separation did he begin 
to realize bis affinity with the mars. This is a not uncommon occurrence in 
Psycho, For instance, in the case of a young lahouring-mian who developed 
Schizophrenia, the frst eymptoms of his illness consisted in the feeling that he 
had a special relation to the sun and the sary. The star became full of meaning 
for him, be thought they bad something to do with him personally, and the sun 
Fave him all sorts of strange ideas, One finds this apparently quite novel feeling 
for Nature very often in this disease. Another patient began to understand the 
language of the binds, who brought him mesages from his sweetheart. (CE 
Siegfried) 
38 Springs, fountains, etc. are images of totality, 
17 This image expresses the state of divine or infantile bearitude, as in Hölderlin's 
“Hyperion’s Song of Fate" (rans, by Hamburger, p. iig: 

“You walk above in the light 

On soft floors, © blessed genit 

Shining breezes of gods 

"Touch you lightly, 
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‘Then, with every other joyful being, 

Forth 1 rushed from Time's captivity, 
Like a pilgrim home from travel, fleeing 

To the arms of rapt Eternity. 


Blest be childhood's golden dreams, their power 
Hid from me life's dismal poverty; 
AN the heart's good seeds ye brought to flower, 
"Things I could not reach, ye gave to mel 
Tn thy beauty and thy light, O Nature, 
Of all effort and compulsion Free,” 
Fruitful love attained a kingly stature, 
Rich as harvests reaped in Arcady. 


"That which brought me up is dead and riven, 
Dead the youthful world which was my shield, 
And this breast, which used to harbour heaven, 
Dead and dry as any stubble field. 
Though the songs of springtime sound as ever, 
Bringing friendly comfort to my smart, 
Yet the morning of my life is over 
And the spring has faded from my heart, 


Shadows are the things that once we cherished, 
Love itself must fade and cannot bide; 
Since the golden dreams of youth have perished 
Even friendly Nature's self has died. 
Heart, poor heart, those days could never show it— 
How faroff thy home, and where it lies; 
Now, alas, thou nevermore wilt know it 
Tf a dream of it does not sufice» 


Palinode 


What gathers about me, Earth, in your dusky, friendly green? 
What do you waft me, airs, what do you bring me again? 
‘There is a rustling in all the treetops . > « 


48 This passage is specially significant: in childhood everything came asa gift, and 
he is unable to attain this state again, because it it won only through “effort and 

sen love costs effort. In childhood che spring runs over in bubbling 
Fulness, but in later ie it needs a lot of hard work 10 keep it flowing at all, 


because the older we get the more it tends to flow back to its source 
38 Gedichte, p. 57. [As tans, in the Hinkle (1916) edn. slightly modified] 
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Why do you wake my soul? why stir up 
The past in me, ye kindly ones? 

Spare me and let them rest, do not mock 

"The ashes of my joy. Pass on, 

Ye fateles gods, let your youthfulness 

Flower upon those grown old. 

1t you would deign to come down to mortals, 
Young girls will blossom for you, 

Young heroes, and sweeter than ever 

Morning will play round the cheeks of the happy, 
And ravishing sound 

"The songs of those without care ... . 

Ah, once the fountain of song 

So easily rushed from my bosom, when heavenly 


Joy still shone from my eyes. . 2° 


65 The separation from youth has even taken away the golden 
glamour of Nature, and the future appears hopeless and empty. 
But what robs Nature of its glamour, and life of its joy, is the 
habit of looking back for something that used to be outside, 
instead of looking inside, into the depths of the depressive state, 
"This looking back leads to regression and is the first step along. 
that path. Regression is also an involuntary introversion in so 
far as the past is an object of memory and therefore a psychic 
content, an endopsychic factor. It is a relapse into the past 
caused by a depression in the present. Depression should 
therefore be regarded as an unconscious compensation whose 
content must be made conscious if it is to be fully effective, 
‘This can only be done by consciously regressing along with the 
depressive tendency and integrating the memories so activated 
into the conscious mind—which was what the depression was 
aiming at in the first place. 


Empedocles 


You seek life, and a godly fire 
Gushes and gleams lor you out of the deeps of earth, 
As, with shuddering longing, you. 

Hurl yourself down to the flames of Etna, 


So by a queen's wanton whim 
Pearls were dissolved in wine-heed her not! 
20 Ibid, p. 58, 
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What folly, O poet, to cast your riches 
Into that bright and bubbling cup! 


Yer still you are holy to me, as thé might of earth 
That bore you away, audaciously perishing! 
And I would follow the hero into the depths 
Did not love hold met 


755 — This poem reveals the poet's secret longing for the maternal 
depths and for the regenerating womb. (CI. fig, 40.) He would 


Fig. 4o The womb of the World 
Macher 
Wooden boul, Congo 


like to be melted like pearls in wine, to be sacrificed in the 
chalice, the “krater” of rebirth. He longs to imitate Empedocles, 
of whom Horace says: "Empedocles, eager to be thought a god 
immortal, coolly leapt into burning Aetna.” = 

67 — He wants to go the way of the hero, the ideal figure that 
floats before him, and to share his fate. Yet love still holds him 
back in the light of day. The libido still has an object which 
makes life worth living. If this object were abandoned, then the 
22 Tid, p. 142. [CE Leishman trans, p. 5] 
32 Ar poetica, trans. by Fairclough, pp. 436-89- 
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libido would sink down to the subterranean mother for re- 
bin 


In Memoriam 


Daily T go a different path, sometimes 
Into the green wood, sometimes to bathe in the spring, 
Or to the rock where the roses bloom. 

From the top of the hill 1 look over the land, 


Yet nowhere, O lovely one, nowhere in the light do I find you, 
And in the breezes my wards die away, 
‘The sacred words we once had . 


Aye, you are far removed, holy countenance! 
And the melody of your life is kept from me, 
No longer overheard, And where are 

‘The magical songs that once 


Soothed my heart with the peace of the heavenly ones? 
How long it is, how long! the youth is 

Grown old, the earth itself, which then 

Smiled upon me, has grown different. 


Farewell! each day the soul departs, 
“Tums back to you, and over you weeps 
‘The eye that with brighter shining 

Gazes across again, there where you tarry2* 


68 This distinctly suggests a renunciation, an envy of one's own 
youth, of that time of “effortlessness” which one would so gladly 
cling on to. But the final stanza portends disaster: a gazing to- 
wards the other land, the distant coast of sunrise or sunset. Love 
mo longer holds the poet fast, the bonds with the world are 
broken, and loudly he calls for help to the mother: 


Achilles 


Lordly son of the gods! Because you had lost your beloved, 
You went to the rocky coast and cried aloud to the flood, 
Till the depths of the holy abyss heard you and echoed your grief 
In the stillness, where far from the clamour of ships, 
Deep under the waves, in a peaceful cave, the beautiful 
22 Gedichte, p 157. 
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‘Thetis dwells, your protectress, goddess and nymph of the sea. 

‘Mother she was to the youth, for the powerful goddess 

Had once, on the rocky shore of his island, lovingly 

Nursed the boy at her breast, had made him a hero 

With the might of her strengthening bath and the powerful song of 
the waves. 

And the mother, lamenting, heard the cry of her child, 

‘And rose like a cloud from the gloomy bed of the sea, 

Quieted with tender embraces the pains of her darling. 

And he listened while she, caressing him, promised to help him. 

Son of the gods! O were 1 like you, 1 could trustingly 

Pour out my secret grief to one of the Heayenly Ones, 

‘This I shall never see, but must bear the disgrace, as though I 

No more belonged to her who still thinks of me, even with tears. 

Beneficent gods, who disdain not men's prayers, then hear met 

How raptly and fervently have I not loved you, holy light, 

Since 1 have lived, the earth and your fountains and woodlands, 

Father Aether—this heart has felt you about me too ardent and pure. 

O soften, ye kind ones, my sorrows, that my soul be not silenced too 
early, 

‘That I may live and thank you, heavenly powers in the highest, 

With joyful song till the last, hurrying day, 

‘Thank you for gifts gone by, for the joys of lost youth, 

‘Then take me out of my loneliness up to yourselves 2 


‘These songs describe more vividly than one could hope to 
do in plain language the poet's steady withdrawal and increas- 
ing estrangement from life, his gradual submersion in the abyss 
‘of memory. After these nostalgic longings the apocalyptic vision 
‘of Patmos bursts upon us like a mysterious visitor from another 
world, a vision swirled round by mists from the abyss, by the 
gathering clouds of insanity bred by the mother. Mythological 
ideas again flash forth, symbolic intimations of death and the 
resurrection of life 


‘give here some significant fragments from “Patmos”: 
Near is God. 
And hard to apprehend. 
But where danger is, there. 
Arises salvation also 
suid peni 


oid; pp. sao [For passges up to par Gga, from "Patmos," c. Hamburger 
trans, pp: 27th} 
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ös — These words show that the libido has now sunk to a depth 
where "the danger is great" (Faust, "The Mothers"). There God 
is near, there man would find the maternal vessel of rebirth, 
the seeding place where he could renew his life, For life goes 
on despite loss of youth; indeed it can be lived with the greatest 
intensity if looking back to what is already moribund does not 
hamper your step. Looking back would be perfectly all right if 
only it did not stop at externals, which cannot, be brought back 
again in any case; instead, it ought to consider where the fasci- 
nation of the past really springs from, The golden haze of child- 
hood memories arises not so much from the objective facts as 
from the admixture of magical images which are more intuited 
than actually conscious. The parable of Jonah who was swallowed. 
by the whale reproduces the situation exactly. A person sinks 
into his childhood memories and vanishes from the existing 
world. He finds himself apparently in deepest darkness, but 
then has unexpected visions of a world beyond. The "mystery" 
he beholds represents the stock of primordial images which 
everybody brings with him as his human birthright, the sum 
total of inborn forms peculiar to the instincts. I have called this 
"potential" psyche the collective unconscious. If this layer is 
activated by the regressive libido, there is a possibility of life 
being renewed, and also of its being destrayed. Regression car- 
ried to its logical conclusion means a linking back with the 
world of natural instincts, which in its formal or ideal aspect 
is a kind of prima materia. If this prima materia can be assimi- 
lated by the conscious mind it will bring about a reactivation 
and reorganization of its contents. But if the conscious mind 
proves incapable of assimilating the new contents pouring in 
from the unconscious, then a dangerous situation in 
which they keep their original, chaotic, and archaic form and 
consequently disrupt the unity of consciousness, "The resultant 
mental disturbance is therefore advisedly called schizophrenia, 
since it is a madness due to the splitting of the mind. 
In his poem, Hölderlin describes the experience of entering 

into that wonderland of primordial images: 

In darkness dwell 

"The eagles, and fearless across the abyss 

Go the sons of the Alps 

On lightly built bridges. 
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% With these words the dark fantastic poem sweeps on. The 
eagle, the sun-bird, dwells in darkness—the libido has hidden 
itself, but high overhead pass the dwellers in the mountains, 
probably the gods ("Ye wander above in the light"), symbols of 
the sun travelling across the sky like an eagle flying over the 
depths. 


‘Therefore, since all round are upheaped 
"The summits of time, 

And those that dwell nearest in love 

Must languish on uttermost mountains, 
Give us then innocent water, 

© pinions give us, to pass ^ 

Over with constant minds and again return, 


55 — The first image is a sombre one of mountains and time, 
probably called up by the sun wandering over the mountains; 
the next image, visualizing the simultaneous nearness and 
separation of the lovers, seems to hint at life in the under- 
‘world. where one is united with everything that was dear to 
one and yet cannot enjoy the happiness of reunion because it 
is all shadowy, unreal and devoid of life. There the descending 
soul drinks the "innocent" water, the drink of rejuvenation," 
that he may grow wings and soar up again into life, like the 
winged sun-disc (cf. pls. vu, xa) which rises swan-like from the 
water. 


So I spoke, when swifter 
Than I had fancied, and far 

Whither I never had thought to come, 
A Genius bore me away 


SHCE the passage in Odysseus" journey to Hades, where he meets his mother: 
"As my mother spoke, there came to me out of the confusion in my heart the 
one desire. to embrace her spirit, dead though she war, "Thrice; in my eagerness 
to clasp her o me, 1 started forward with my hands outstretched. Thrice, like a 
Abadow or a dream, she slipped through my arms and left me harrowed by an 
even sharper pain." (Odyssey, XI, 204-8, tans. by Rien, p. 181) 

SrSpiclrein patient (p. si) im connection with the significance of the com- 


ous properties af the alchemical aqua permanens (Psychology and Alchemy, par. 
pa and sat), 
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From my house. In the twilight. 
"The shadowy woods darkened as I went 
And the yearning brooks of my home; 
No more did 1 know these lands, 


35 After the dark and enigmatic prelude, which is like a premo- 
nition of what is to come, the poet begins the journey to the 
East, towards the sunrise, towards the mystery of eternity and 


rebirth, of which Nietzsche also dreams: 


© how should I not burn for eternity and for the nuptial ring of 
rings-the ring of return! Never yet did I find the woman from 
whom I desired children, unless it be this woman whom I love: for 
T love thee, O Eternity 


656 — Hülderlin puts this same longing into a magnificent image, 
whose main features we know alread) 


‘Yet soon in fresh radiance, 
‘Mysterious 

In the golden smoke, 
Swiftly sprung up 

With the tread of the sun, 


Asia bloomed out before me, 
Fragrant with a thousand peaks, and dazzled 
Tsought one that I knew, for 1 was 

‘A stranger to the broad streets 

Where the gold-fecked Pactolus 

Rushes down from Tmolus, 

And Taurus stands and Messogis, 

And full of flowers the garden, 

‘A quiet fire. But high in the light 

Blossoms the silver snow, 

And, witness to life everlasting, 

On attainless walls 

‘The immemorial ivy% grows, and upborne 
Upon living columns of cedars and laurels 
Are the solemn, 

‘The divinely built palaces, 


#5 Thus Spake Zarathustra: "The Seven Seals" trans. by Common, p. 272, modi- 

ed. 

23 The é4yaso Mareale, the soma-drink, the haoma of the Persians, may have 

bezn made from Ephedra vuigaris: Spiegel, Eränsche Altertumskunde, I, P: 439 
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"The vision is apocalyptic: the mothercity in the land of 
eternal youth, surrounded by the flowery verdure of imperish- 
able spring” (Cf. pl. xxıra.) The poet identifies himself here 
with John, who lived on Patmos and consorted with the "Son of 
the Highest" and saw him face to face: 


As at the mystery of the vine 
"They sat together at the hour of the banquet, 
And quiedy prescient in his great soul 

"The Lord spake death and the last love « 


"Thereon he died. Of that 
"There were much to be said. And the friends saw 
How he gazed forth victorious, 

"The most joyful of all, at the last, . . 


“Therefore he sent them 
"The Spirit, and the house 
Solemnly trembled, 
And the storm of God 
Rolled far-thundering over their visionary heads, 
Where brooding 
"The heroes of death were assembled, 
As he now, in departure, 
Once more appeared before them. 
For now was put out. 
"The day of the sun, the kingly one, 
And himself, divinely suffering, 
Shattered the straightrayed sceptre, 
For it shall come again. 
At the proper time - 
90 Like the heavenly ty in Hauptmann's Hannele (trans. by Melzer, pp 91-2) 
"The Resim of Righteonsnen is lled with ight and joy 
God's everlasting peace reigns there without alloy, 
Tes mansions are marble, i roofs are of gold, 
Through ite rivales ripple wines ruddy and old 
In ite silver- white streets blow the lily and roe, 
In its steeples the chiming of joy bells grows. 
"The beautiful butesles frolic and play 
On its ramparts, rich-tobed in the mones of May 
"The bicued below, in the regions of Light, 
Wander on, hand in band, and rejoice in their Bight 
Im the depth of the radiant, the ruby-red waves, 
Swan dives after swan, as its plumage i lanes 
So they wash themselves clean in the clear, deep red 
OE the blood that their Lo their dear Saviour, bad shed." 
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68 — The underlying images are the sacrificial death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ, conceived as the self-sacrifice of the sun, which 
voluntarily breaks its rayed sceptre in the certain hope of resur- 
rection. Concerning the substance of the rayed sceptre the fol- 
lowing may be noted: Spielrein's patient said that "God pierces 
the earth with his ray." For her the earth was a woman; she 
also regarded the sunbeam in mythological fashion as some- 
thing solid: “Jesus Christ has shown me his love by tapping at 
the window with a sunbeam,” I have come across the same idea 
of the solid substance of the sunbeam in other insane patients. 
‘Thor's hammer, which split the earth and penetrated deep into 
it, may be compared with Kaineus' foot. Inside the earth the 
hammer comports itself like the treasure, for in the fulness of 
time it comes to the surface again, i.e, is born again from the 
earth, At the place where Samson threw away the jawbone of 

the ass the Lord caused a fountain to gush forth. 


the connections already known to us as libidosymbols. The 
breaking of the sceptre therefore signifies the sacrifice of power 
as previously exercised, i.e., of the libido which had been organ- 
ized in a certain direction, 

s That Hölderlin's poem should pass from Asia to Patmos 
and thence to the Christian mystery may seem like a superficial 
association of ideas, but actually it is a highly significant train 
of thought: it is the entry into death and the land beyond, seen 
as the self-sacrifice of the hero for the attainment of immortal 
ity. At this time, when the sun has set and life seems exti 
guished, man awaits in secret expectancy the renewal of all li 


And it was joy 
From now on 

To dwell in loving night and maintain 
Steadfast in simple eyes 

Abysses of wisdom. 


5 Judges 15:176 
‘a Prellwitz, Wörterbuch der griechischen Sprache, 
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Wisdom dwells in the depths, che wisdom of the mother: 
being one with her means being granted a vision of deeper 
things, of the primordial images and primitive forces which 
underlie all life and are its nourishing, sustaining, creative 
matrix. Hólderlin, in his pathological ecstasy, senses the gran- 
deur of the things seen, but unlike Faust he does not care to 
bring into the light of day all that he has found in the depths: 


And no evil it is if something 
Ts lost and the living sound 
Fades from our 

For heavenly labour is like to our own. 
‘The Highest would not have 

All at one time, 

So long as the pit bears iron. 

And Etna fiery resin, 

So I have riches 

To fashion an image and see 

"The Spirit 3 as ever it was. 


"What the poct beholds in his Vulcan's pit is in truth the 
“Spirit” as ever it was, namely the totality of primary forms 
from which the archetypal images come. In this world of the 
collective unconscious spirit appears as an archetype which is 
endowed with supreme significance and is expressed through 
the figure of the divine hero, whose counterpart in the West is 
Christ. 

He wakens the dead, 

Who are not yet bound 

By the grossness of death . . . 


And if the heavenly ones, 
As 1 believe, so love me. 
Quiet is his sign 

In the thunderous sky. And One stands beneath it 
His life long. For Christ lives yet. 


But, as once Gilgamesh, bringing back the magic herb from 
the Western Land (cf. pl. xix), was robbed of his treasure by 
SH When writing this book T used an old edition of Hölderlin, Modern editions 
have "Chris for "Geht I have retained the old reading, because, on the 
internal evidence of the poem, 1 gathered that t meant Christ even before 1 saw 
the modern reading ^ fle, the Fathers 
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the demonserpent, so Hólderlin's poem dies away in a painful 
lament, which tells us that his descent to the shadows will be 
followed by no resurrection in this world: 


; shamefully 
‘A mighty force wrenches the heart from us, 
For the heavenly each demand sacrifice, 


This recognition, that one must give up the retrospective 
longing which only wants to resuscitate the torpid bliss and 
effartlessness of childhood, before the “heavenly ones" wrench 
the sacrifice from us (and with it the entire man), came too late 
to the poet. 

I therefore take it as a wise counsel which the unconscious 
gives our author, to let her hero die, for he was really not much 
more than the personification of a regressive and infantile 
reverie, having neither the will nor the power to make good 
his aversion from this world by fishing up another from the 
primeval ocean of the unconscious, which would truly have 
been an heroic act, Such a sacrifice can only be accomplished 
through whole hearted dedication to life. All the libido that was 
tied up in family bonds must be withdrawn from the narrower 
circle into the larger one, because the psychic health of the adult 
individual, who in childhood was a mere particle revolving in a 
rotary system, demands that he should himself become the 
tre of a new system. That such a step includes the solution, or 
at least some consideration, of the sexnal problem is obvious 
enough, for unless this is done the unemployed libido will inevi- 
tably remain fixed in the unconscious endogamous relationship 
to the parents and will seriously hamper the individual's free- 
dom. We must remember that Christ's teaching means ruth- 
lessly separating a man from his family, and we saw in the Nico- 
demus dialogue how he took especial pains to give regression a 
symbolic meaning. Both tendencies serve the same goal, namely 
that of freeing man from his family fixations, from his weakness 
and uncontrolled infantile feelings. For if he allows his libido 
to get stuck in a childish milieu, and does not free it for higher 
purposes, he falls under the spell of unconscious compulsion. 
Wherever he may be, the unconscious will then recreate the 
infantile milieu by projecting his complexes, thus reproducing 
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all over again, and in defiance of his vital interests, the same 
dependence and lack of freedom which formerly characterized 
his relations with his parents. His destiny no longer lies in his 
own hands: his Téxai vai Motpa (fortunes and fates) fall from the 
stars, The Stoics called this condition Heimarmene, compulsion 
by the stars, to which every “unredeemed” soul is subject, When 
the libido thus remains fixed in its most primitive form it keeps 
men on a correspondingly low level where they have no control 
over themselves and are at the mercy of their affects. That was 
the psychological situation of late antiquity, and the saviour and 
physician of that time was he who sought to free humanity from 
bondage to Heimarmene.® 

Miss Miller's vision scems at first sight to treat the problem 
of sacrifice as a purely individual problem, but if we examine 
the way it is worked out we shall see that it is something that 
must be a problem for humanity in general. For the symbols 
employed—the snake that kills the horse, and the hero who sacri- 
fices himself of his own free will-are mythological figures born 
of the unconscious. 

To the extent that the world and everything in it is a 
product of thought, the sacrifice of the libido that strives back to 
the past necessarily results in the creation of the world, For him 
who looks backwards the whole world, even the starry sky, be- 
comes the mother who bends over him and enfolds him on all 
sides, and from the renunciation of this image, and of the long- 
ing for it, arises the picture of the world as we know it today. 
‘This simple thought is what constitutes the meaning of the 
cosmic sacrifice, a good example being the slaying of Tiamat 
(fg. 41), the Babylonian motherdragon, from whose body 
heaven and earth were made. But perhaps the fullest expres- 


£0 This was the reat purpoe o all the mystery religions. They created symbols 
of death and rebirth (f pl. Axt). Ax Frazer points out in The Golden Bough 
(a UL: "The Dying Goa” pp. sf), even primitive peoples have in their 
fnitation mysteries the same symbolism of dying and being born again an 
Apuleius records in connection with the initiation of Luchs into the Isis 
mysteries (The Golden ass, I, 29, trans. by Graves, p. 286): ^1 approached the 
‘ery gates o death and sc one fot on Proverpine's threshold, ye was permitted 
to return, rapt through all the element." The res o initiation “approximate to 
3 voluntary death” from which Lucius was "born again" (p. a8). (CÈ pl Y1) 
Ma From the sacrifice of the dragon in alchemy comes the microcomn ol the 
Philosopher stone (Psychology and Alchemy, par 404) 
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sion of this idea is to be found in Indian philosophy of the old- 
est date, in the Vedic hymns. The Rig-Veda asks: 
What was the wood, what was the tree, 


From which heaven and earth were hewn? 
Let the sages inquire within their minds 


Fig v. Marduk fighting Tiamat 
Assyrian eylinder seal 


7 Vishvakarman, the All-Creator, who made the world from 
the unknown tree, did so as follows: 


Sacrificing as a wise sacrificer, 

Our Father entered into all these beings; 
Striving for blessings through prayer, 

Hiding his origin, he went into the lower world, 
Yet what and who has served him 

Asa resting-place and a support? 


618 The Rig-Veda proceeds to answer these questions: Purusha 
(Man, Anthropos) was the primal being who 


Encompassed the earth on all sides 
And ruled over the ten-finger place 
(the highest point of heaven) 


5e Purusha is evidently a sort of Platonic world-soul who sur- 
rounds the earth from outside: 


Being born he overtopped the world 

Before, behind, and in all places, 
ST Rig:Veda, X, 81, 4. This passage, and those in pars, 617 and 649, trans, from 
Deusen, Geschichte, pp. 136 and 156. 
M Rig Veds, X, go. This passage, and those in pars. go; Ast, 656, trams: by 
W. Norman Brown, in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, LI (1991). 
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7 As the all-encompassing world-soul Purusha has a maternal 
character, for he represents the original “dawn state” of the 
psyche: he is the encompasser and the encompassed, mother and 
unborn child, an undifferentiated, unconscious state of primal 
being, As such a condition must be terminated, and as it is at 
the same time an object of regressive longing, it must be sacri- 
ficed in order that discriminated entities-i.e., conscious con: 
tents—may come into being: 

Him, Purusha, born at the beginning, they besprinkled on the straw; 
the gods sacrificed with him, and the saints and the sages. 


651 — The passage is very remarkable. If one attempted to put this 
mythologem on the Proctustean bed of logic sore violence 
would be done to it. How on earth ordinary "sages" come to be 
sacrificing the primal being side by side with the gods is an 
utterly fantastic conception, quite apart from the fact that in 
the beginning (Le., before the sacrifice) nothing existed except 
the primal being! But if this primal being means the great mys- 
tery of the original psychic state, then everything becomes clear: 


‘From that sacrifice when it was fully offered the speckled (clotted) 
butter was collected: it constituted the birds and the wild and 
domestic animals, 

From that sacrifice when it was fully offered the hymns were born, 
and the chants; the metres were born from it, and from it the prose 
formula was born. .. « 

"The moon was born from his mind; from his eye was born the 
sun; from his mouth Indra and Agni; from his breath Vayu was 
born. 

From his navel grew the atmosphere; from his head the sky; from 
his feet the earth; from his ear the directions, Thus the worlds are 
made. 


6s Ibis evident that by this is meant not a physical, but a psy- 
chological cosmogony. The world comes into being when man 
discovers it. But he only discovers it when he sacrifices his con- 
tainment in the primal mother, the original state of uncon- 
sciousness. What drives him towards this discovery is conceived 
by Freud as the “incest barrier.” The incest prohibition blocks 
the infantile longing for the mother and forces the libido along 
the path of life's biological aim, The libido, driven back from 
the mother by the incest prohibition, secks a sexual object in 
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place of the forbidden mother. Here the terms "incest prohibi- 
"mother," etc. are used metaphorically, and it is in this 
sense that we have to interpret Freud's paradoxical dictum: “To 
begin with we knew none but sexual objects." * This statement 
is not much more than a sexual allegory, as when one speaks of 
male and female electrical connections, screws, etc. All it does is 
to read the partial truths of the adult into infantile conditions 
which are totally different. Freud's view is incorrect if we take 
it literally, for it would be truer to say that ata still earlier stage 
we knew nothing but nourishing breasts, The fact that the in- 
fant finds pleasure in sucking does not prove that it is a sexual 
pleasure, for pleasure can have many different sources. Pre- 
sumably the caterpillar finds quite as much pleasure in eating, 
even though caterpillars possess no sexual function whatever 
and the food instinct is something quite different from the sex 
instinct, quite unconcerned about what a later sexual stage may 
make of these earlier activities. Kissing, for instance, derives far 
more from the act of nutrition than from sexuality. Moreover 
the socalled "incest barrier" is an exceedingly doubtful hy- 
pothesis (admirable as it is for describing certain neurotic con: 
ditions), because it is a product of culture which nobody 
invented and which grew up naturally on the basis of complex 
biological necessities connected with the development of "mar- 
Tage classes." The main purpose of these is not to prevent 
incest but to meet the social danger of endogamy by instituting 
the “oroseconsin martinge/ "TR typical mariage with 
daughter of the maternal uncle is actually implemented by the 
same libido which could equally well possess the mother or 
the sister. So it is not a question of avoiding incest, for which 
incidentally there are plenty of opportunities in the frequent 
fits of promiscuity to which primitives are prone, but of the 
social necessity of spreading the family organization throughout 
the whole tribes? 

$ — Therefore it cannot have been the incest-taboo that forced 
mankind out of the original psychic state of non-differentiation. 
On the contrary, it was the evolutionary instinct peculiar to 
man, which distinguishes him so radically from all other ani- 


0° The Dynamics of the Transference." p. $19 
MOCE. my "Psychology of the Transference,” part: qas and Layard, "The Incest 
Taboo and the Virgin Archetypes” pp. 2540. 
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mals and forced upon him countless taboos, among them the 
incesttaboo. Against this "other urge" the animal in us fights 
with all his instinctive conservatism and misoneism—hatred of 
novelty—which are the two outstanding features of the primitive 
and feebly conscious individual, Our mania for progress repre- 
sents the inevitable morbid compensation. 

Freud's incest theory describes certain fantasies that ac- 
company the regression of libido and are especially character- 
istic of the personal unconscious as found in hysterical patients. 
Up to a point they are infantilesexual fantasies which show 
very clearly just where the hysterical attitude is defective and 
why itisso incongruous. They reveal the shadow. Obviously the 
language used by this compensation will be dramatic and exag: 
gerated. The theory derived from it exactly matches the hys- 
terical attitude that causes the patient to be neurotic, One 
should not, therefore, take this mode of expression quite as 
seriously as Freud himself took it. It is just as unconvincing as 
the ostensibly sexual traumata of hysterics. The neurotic sexual 
theory is further discomfited by the fact that the last act of the 
drama consists in a return to the mother’s body. This is usually 
effected not through the natural channels but through the 
mouth, through being devoured and swallowed (pl. 1x11), there- 
by giving rise to an even more infantile theory which has been 
elaborated by Otto Rank, All these allegories are mere make- 
shifts. The real point is that the regression goes back to the 
deeper layer of the nutritive function, which is anterior to sexu- 
ality, and there clothes itself in the experiences of infancy. In 
other words, the sexual language of regression changes, on re- 
treating still further back, into metaphors derived from the 
nutritive and digestive functions, and which cannot be taken as 
anything more than a façon de parler. The so-called Oedipus 
complex with its famous incest tendency changes at this level 
into a “Jonah-and-the-Whale” complex, which has any number 
of variants, for instance the witch who eats children, the wolf, 
the ogre, the dragon, and so on. Fear of incest turns into fear 
of being devoured by the mother. The regressing libido ap- 
parently desexualizes itself by retreating back step by step to 
the presexual stage of earliest infancy. Even there it does not 
make a halt, but in a manner of speaking continues right back 
to the intra-uterine, prenatal condition and, leaving the sphere 
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of personal psychology altogether, irrupts into the collective 
psyche where Jonah saw the "mysteries" ("représentations col- 
lectives”) in the whale's belly. The libido thus reaches a kind of 
inchoate condition in which, like Theseus and Peirithous on 
their journey to the underworld, it may easily stick fast. But 
it can also tear itself loose from the maternal embrace and re- 
turn to the surface with new possibilities of life. 

% What actually happens in these incest and womb fantasies 
is that the libido immerses itself in the unconscious, thereby 
provoking infantile reactions, affects, opinions and attitudes 
from the personal sphere, but at the same time activating collec- 
tive images (archetypes) which have a compensatory and cura- 
tive meaning such as has always pertained to the myth. Freud 
makes his theory of neurosis—so admirably suited to the nature 
of neurotics—much too dependent on the neurotic ideas from 
which precisely the patients suffer, This leads to the pretence 
(which suits the neurotic down to the ground) that the causa 
efficiens of his neurosis lies in the remote past. In reality the 
neurosis is manufactured anew every day, with the help of a 
false attitude that consists in the neurotic' thinking and feel- 
ing as he does and justifying it by his theory of neurosis. 

8 _ After this digression, let us turn back to our Vedie hymn. 
Rig-Veda X, 9o closes with a significant verse which is also of 
the greatest importance as regards the Christian mystery: 


With the sacrifice the gods sacrificed to the sacrifice; these were the 
first ordinances. These powers (arising from the sacrifice) reach the 
sky where are the saints and the gods 


Sacrifice brings with it a plenitude of power that is equal to 
the power of the gods. Even as the world is created by sacrifice, 
by renouncing the personal tie to childhood, so, according to 
the teaching of the Upanishads, will be created the new state of 
man, which can be described as immortal, This new state be- 
yond the human one is again attained through a sacrifice, the 
horsesacrifice, which has cosmic significance. What the sacri- 
ficed horse means we learn from the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad: 

Om! 

1. Verily, dawn is the head of the sacrificial horse, the sun his eye, 
the wind his breath, universal fire his open mouth. The year is the 
^t Trans by W. Norman Brown. 
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body of the sacrificial horse, the sky his back, the atmosphere his 
belly, the earth the underpart of his belly, the quarters his Hanks, 
the intermediate quarters his ribs, the seasons his limbs, the months 
and halfmonths his joints, days and nights his feet, the stars his 
‘bones, the clouds his flesh, Sand is the food in his stomach, rivers are 

entrails. His liver and lungs are the mountains, plants and trees 
his hair. The rising sun is his forepart, the setting sun his hindpart, 
When he shows his teeth, that is lightning. When he shakes himself, 
then it thunders, When he urinates, then it rains. His voice is speech. 

2. Verily, day was created for the horse as the sacrificial dish 
which stands before him; its place is the world-ocean towards the 
east. Night was created for the sacrificial horse as the sacrificial dish 
which stands behind him; its place is the world-ocean towards the 
west, 

‘Verily, these two surround the horse on both sides as the two 
sacrificial vessels, 

As a steed he carried the gods, as a charger the Gandharvas, as a 
racer the demons, as a horse men. The ocean is his kinsman, the sea 
his cradle 

As Deusen remarks, the horse-sactifice signifies a renun- 

ciation of the world. When the horse is sacrificed the world is 
sacrificed and destroyed—a train of thought that also suggested 
itself to Schopenhauer. The horse stands between two sacri- 
ficial vessels, passing from ane to the other, just as the sun passes 
from morning to evening. (Ci. fig. 3.) Since the horse is man's 
steed and works for him, and energy is even measured in terms 
of “horse power," the horse signifies a quantum of energy that 
stands at man's disposal. It therefore represents the libido which 
has passed into the world. We saw earlier on that the "mother- 
libido" must be sacrificed in order to create the world; here 
the world is destroyed by renewed sacrifice of the same libido, 
which once belonged to the mother and then passed into the 
world. The horse, therefore, may reasonably be substituted as a 
symbol for this libido because, as we saw, it has numerous con- 
nections with the mother.“ The sacrifice of the horse can only 
produce another phase of introversion similar to that which 
4 Trans. by Hume, The Thirteen Principal Upanishads, pp. 73-74, modified. 
3 The Bundahish (XV. s) says that the bull Sarsaok will be sacrificed at the end 
of the world. Sarsiok helped to distribute the human race: he carried nine of 
the fifteen races on his back through the sea to the most distant paris of the 
earth. The primordial bull of Gayomart has, as we saw earlier, a maternal sig 
nificance on account of his fendi 
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prevailed before the creation of the world, The position of the 
horse between the two vessels, which represent the birth-giving 
and the devouring mother, hints at the idea of life enclosed in 
the ovum; consequently the vessels are destined to "surround" 
the horse, That this is in fact so can be seen from the Brihada- 
zanyaka Upanishad g, 3 ("Where the offerers of the horse sacri- 
fice go"): 

“What has became of the Parikshitas? I ask you, Yajfiavalkya, 
‘what has become of the Parikshitas? 

Yajfavalkya said: “, . . Doubtless they have gone whither the 
offerers of the horse sacrifice go. 

‘And where, pray, do the offerers of the horse sacrifice go?* 

“This inhabited world is as broad as thirty-two days’ journeys of 
the sun-god's chariot. The earth, which is twice as broad, surrounds 
it on all sides. The ocean, which is twice as broad, surrounds the 
earth on all sides, There # is a gap as broad as the edge of a razor or 
the wing of a mosquito. Indra, taking the form of a falcon, delivered 
the Parikshitas to the wind, and the wind took them and bore them. 
to the place where the offerers of the horse sacrifice were . > © 

"Therefore the wind is the most individual thing (wyashli) and 
the most universal (samashti). He who knows this wards off repeated. 
death. 


%9 Asthe text says, the offerers of the horsesacrifice go to that 
narrowest of gaps between the shells of the world-egg, the point 
where they are at once united and divided. Indra, who in the 
form of a falcon has stolen the soma (the treasure hard to at 
tain), is the psychopomp who delivers the souls to the wind, to 
the generating pneuma, the individual and universal prana 
(life-breath),!" to save them from "repeated death.” This line of 
thought summarizes the meaning of innumerable myths and is 
at the same time an excellent example of how far Indian philos- 
ophy is, in a certain sense, nothing more than refined and sub- 
limated mythology.“ In the Miller drama the first to die is the 

Deumen says (Sechzig Upanishads, MI, p. qui: " "There? on the horizon where 

the sky and the sea meet, between the two shells of the world egg, is a marrow 

‘rack through which one can get out onto "the back of the sky! where . -. union 

ith Brahman takes place” 

48 Trans. by Hume, p 111, modified. M Symbol of Brahman (Deusen, 

4T 1E mythological symbolism is for Silberer ("Ober die Symbolbildnng,” TI, pp. 

641.) » eognitional process on the mythological level, then there i complete 

Agreement between his view and mine. 
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horse, the animal brother of the hero (corresponding to the 
early death of the haltbestial Enkidu, friend and brother of 
Gilgamesh). His sacrificial death brings to mind the whole cate- 
gory of animalsacrifices in mythology. The animal-sacrifice, 
Where it has lost its original meaning as an offered gift and has 
taken on a higher religions significance, has an inner relation- 
ship to the hero or god. The animal represents the god himself; 
thus the bull represents Dionysus Zagreus and Mithras, the 


Fig, 42, The sacred tree of Attis 
Relief from en altar to Cybele 


lamb Christ, etc.** The sacrifice of the animal means, therefore, 
the sacrifice of the animal nature, the instinctual libido. This is 
expressed mast clearly in the cult legend of Attis, Attis was the 
sonlover of Audistis Cybele, the mother of the gods. Driven 
mad by his mother's insane love for him, he castrated himself 
under a pine-tree. The pine-tree played an important part in his 
cult (fig. 42); every year a pine-tree was decked with garlands, 
an effigy of Attis was hung upon it and then it was cut down. 
Cybele then took the pine-tree into her cave and lamented over 
it. The tree obviously signifies the son—according to one version 
Attis was actually changed into a pine-tree-whom the mother 
takes back into her "cave," ie, the maternal womb. At the 


The following interesting Sumerlan-Assrlan fragment (Gresumann, Altar 
‘entaliche Texte, 1, p. vn) comes from the library of Asurbanipal: "To the wise 
man he sid: A Jamb {s a substitute for a man. He gives the lamb for his life, 
he gives the head of a lamb for the head of a man." 
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same time, the tree also has a maternal significance, since the 
hanging of the son or his effigy on the tree represents the union 
of mother and son. Common speech employs the same image: 
a person is said to "hang on his mother.” Again, the felling of 
the pinc-tree parallels the castration and is a direct reminder of 
it. In that case the tree would have more of a phallic meaning, 
But since the tree is primarily significant of the mother, its fell- 
ing has the significance of a mother-sacrifice. These intricate 
overlappings of meaning can only be disentangled if we reduce 
them to a common denominator. This denominator is the 
libido: the son personifies the longing for the mother which 
exists in the psyche of every individual who finds himself in a 
similar situation, The mother personifies the (incesttious) love 
for the son, The tree personifies the mother on the one hand 
and the phallus of the son on the other. The phallus in its turn 
stands for the son's libido. The felling of the pine, ie, castra- 
tion, denotes the sacrifice of this libido, which seeks something 
that is as incongruous as it is impossible. The myth therefore 
depicts, through the arrangement and nature of the protago- 
nists, the typical fate of a libido regression that is played out 
mainly in the unconscious, At the same time the dramatis 
personae appear in consciousness as in a dream, but in essence 
they are only envisagings of the currents and tendencies of the 
libido. The actuating principle of all the figures is the libido, 
which by its own unity binds its products so closely together 
that certain attributes or activities may easily pass from one 
figure to the next—a fact which presents no difficulties to intui- 
tive understanding, but vastly complicates the task of logical 
exposition. 

‘The impulse to sacrifice proceeds in the above instance from 
the mater saeva cupidinum, who drives the son to madness and 
self-mutilation. As a primal being the mother represents the 
unconscious; hence the myths tell us that the impulse to sacrifice 
comes from the unconscious, This is to be understood in the 
sense that regression is inimical to life and disrupts the instinc- 
tual foundations of the personality, and is consequently fol- 
lowed by a compensatory reaction taking the form of violent 
suppression and elimination of the incompatible tendency. Tt 
isa natural, unconscious process, a collision between instinctive 
tendencies, which the conscious ego experiences in most cases 
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passively because it is not normally aware of these libido move- 
ments and does not consciously participate in them. 

Ovid, by the way, says of the pine-tree that it is “pleasing to 
the mother of the gods, because Cybelean Attis here put off his 
human form and stiffened into a tree-trunk.” * 

‘Transformation into the pine-tree amounts to burial in the 
mother, just as Osiris was overgrown by the cedar. (CI, fig. 23.) 
On the Coblenz bas-relief, Attis is shown growing out of a 
tree. This is interpreted by Mannhardt as the indwelling vege- 
tation numen, but it is probably simply a tree-birth, as with 
Mithras. (Cf. the Heddernheim Relief, pl. xt.) As Firmicus 
Maternus notes, tree and effigy played an important part in the 
Isis and Osiris cult and also in that of Kore-Persephone.™ 
Dionysus bore the name of Dendrites, and in Bocotia he was 
supposed to have been called évieripos, he in the tree.’ In the 
legend of Pentheus, which is bound up with the Dionysus myth, 
there is a striking counterpart to the death of Attis and the 
subsequent lamentation: Pentheus, curious to see the orgies 
of the Macnads, climbed up into a pine-tree but was spotted 
by his mother; the Maenads cut down the tree, and Pentheus, 
taken for a wild animal, was torn to pieces by them in their 
frenzy. his own mother being the first to hurl herself upon 
him. In this legend the phallic meaning of the tree (felling = 
castration), its maternal nature (the tree “bears” Pentheus), and 
its identity with the son (felling = slaying of Pentheus), are all 
present; at the same time we have here the counterpart and 
‘complement of the Pied, namely the Terrible Mother, The 
feast of Attis was celebrated first as a lamentation and then as a 
festival of joy in the spring. (Good Friday and Easter.) The 
“ "Grata deum matri, siquidem Cybeleius Attys 

"Exit hac hominem, truncoque induit ilo" 

‘Metamorphosen, X. 1&4. [CE Miller rane, T, pp. 7071) 
So Roscher, Lexikon, av. "Ms 1, qan, 10, 
51 Firmicus Maternus, De errore profanarum religionum, XXVII, p: ég: "Per 
annos singulos arbor pinea caeditur, et in media atbore simulacrum iuvenis sub- 
gan“ (Each year a pine-tree is felled, and an efigy of a youth is tied to the 
snide of the tree}. 
5% Preller, Griechische Mythologie, I p ssp Cited in Robertson, Christianity and 
Mylhology, p. 407. 

"Another bero with a serpent nature: his father was Echion, the nder. 

"The typical sacrificial death in the Dionysus eult 
Roscher, Lexikon, ss. “Dionysus” 1 Ms sí 
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priests of the Attis Cybele cult were eunuchs, and were called 
Galloi ^ The archigallos was called Atys Instead of the annual 
castration the priests merely scratched their arms till they bled. 
(Arm as substitute for phallus; twisting out the arms) There 
is a similar instinctsacrificing symbolism in the Mithraic re- 
ligion, where the essential portions of the mystery consisted in 
the catching and subduing of the bull. A parallel figure to 
Mithras is the Original Man, Gayomart. He was created to- 
gether with his ox, and the two lived in a state of bliss for six 
thousand years. But when the world entered the acon of Libra 
(the seventh zodiacal sign), the evil principle broke loose. In 
astrology, Libra is known as the “Positive House" of Venus, so 
the evil principle came under the dominion of the goddess of 
love, who personifies the erotic aspect of the mother. Since this 
aspect, as we have seen, is psychologically extremely dangerous, 
the classical catastrophe threatened to overtake the son. As a 
result of this constellation, Gayomart and his ox died only thirty 
years later. (The trials of Zarathustra also lasted for thirty years.) 
Fifty-five species of grain and twelve kinds of healing plants 
came from the dead ox. His seed entered into the moon for 
purification, but the seed of Gayomart entered into the sun. 
‘This seems to suggest that the bull has a hidden feminine sig- 
nificance. Gosh or Drvashpa was the bull's soul and it was wor- 
shipped as a female divinity, At first she was so fainthearted 
that she refused to become the goddess of cattle until, as a con- 
solation, the coming of Zarathustra was announced to her. This 
has its parallel in the Purana where the earth received the 
promise of Krishna's coming Like Ardvisura, the goddess of 
love, Gosh rides in a chariot. So the bullanima appears to be 

ledly feminine. In astrology Taurus, too, is a House of 
Venus. The myth of Gayomart repeats in modified form the 
primitive “closed circle" of a selfreproducing masculine and 
feminine divinity. 


92 For the fa processions they wore women’s clothes 
57 In Bithynia, Attis was called irae (papa, pope) and Cybele, Mà. The Cybele 
cults of the Near and Middle East worshipped at the fish, and fish-cting was taboo 
for the priests of the mother goddess It is alo worth knowing that the son of 
Atargatis, who is identical with Astarte, Cybele, ete, was called "Ttg. Roscher, 
ey, "Ichthys" BACH. Frobenius Zeitalter, panim 

Spiegel, Erdnische Altertumskunde, U p. 76. 
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Ss Like the sacrificial bull, fire—whose sacrifice we have already 
discussed in Chapter HI-has a feminine nature in Chinese 
philosophy, according to one of the commentators ™ on the 
‘Chnang-tzu (350 n.c.): “The hearth spirit is called Chi. He is 
dressed in bright red, resembling fire, and in appearance is like 
a lovely, attractive maiden.” The Book of Rites says: "Wood is 
burnt in the flames for the Au spirit. This sacrifice to Au is a 
sacrifice to the old women who are dead." These hearth and fire 
spirits are the souls of departed cooks and are therefore referred 
to as “old women." The god of kitchens grew out of this pre- 
Buddhistic tradition and later, as a man, became the ruler of 
the family and the link between it and heaven. In this way the 
original female fire-spirit became a sort of Logos and mediator, 

654 From the seed of the bull sprang the first progenitors of 
cattle, as well as 272 kinds of useful animals." According to the 
Mainyo3-Khard,* Gayomart destroyed Dev Azur, the demon of 
evil desires. Azhi, another evil demon, temained the longest on 
earth despite the activities of Zarathustra, but was finally de- 
stroyed at the Resurrection (like Satan in the Apocalypse). 
Another version says that Angramainyu and the serpent were 
Jefe until the last so as to be destroyed by Ahura-Mazda him- 
self" Kern suggests that Zarathustra may mean "Golden Star" 
and may be identical with Mithras.“ The name Mithras is re- 
lated to Modern Persian mihr, meaning ‘love’ and ‘sun.’ 

63 In the case of Zagreus, we saw that the bull is identical with 
the god and that the bullsacrifice is a divine sacrifice. But 
the animal is, as it were, only a part of the hero; he sacrifices 
only his animal attribute, and thus symbolically gives up his 
instinctuality. His inner participation in the sacrificial act # is 
perfectly expressed in the anguished and ecstatic countenance 
of the bull.slaying Mithras. He slays it willingly and unwillingly 
0 Nagel, "Der chinesische Küchengout (Taurkyun)* pp. st 
9l Spiegel 1, p. 510 
à Spiegel, Grammatik der Parisprache, pp. 13, 166. [CK West trans, Mango 
hard, ivt, 15 (P: 5] 

‘Spiegel, Altertumskunde, I, p. 64. [CE West trans, vit, 5 (p. 143): 

M Ibid., L p. 708 

5 Porphyry (De antro nympharum, 24, in Taylor transs p. igo) mys "For 
Michras, as well asthe bull, is the demiurge and lord of generation." (Cited in 
Dieterich, Mithirasliturgie, p. 72) 
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at once; hence the rather pathetic expression on certain monu- 
ments, which is not unlike the somewhat mawkish face of Christ 
in Guido Reni's Grucifixion. Benndort says of Mithras: 


"The features, which . . , especially in the upper portion have an 
absolutely ideal character, wear an extremely sickly expresion st 


Cumont likewise stresses the facial expression of the Tauro- 
ctonos: 


‘The face, which can be seen in the best reproductions, is that of a 
‘young man of almost feminine beauty; a mass ol curly hair rising up 
from the forehead surrounds it as with an aureole; the head is 
slightly tilted backwards, so that his glance is directed towards the 
heavens, and the contraction of the brows and lips gives a strange 
expression of sorrow to the face.** 


‘The head from Ostia (cf. frontispiece), supposed by Gumont 
to be that of Mithras Tatiroctonos,"® certainly wears an expres- 
sion which we know all too well from our patients as one of sen- 
timental resignation. It is a fact worth noting that the spiritual 
transformation that took place in the first centuries of Chris- 
tianity was accompanied by an extraordinary release of feeling, 
which expressed itself not only in the lofty form of charity and 
love of God, but in sentimentality and infantilism. The lamb 
allegories of early Christian art fall in this category. 

Since sentimentality is sister to brutality, and the two are 
never very far apart, they must be somehow typical of the period 
between the first and third centuries of our era, The morbid 
facial expression points to the disunity and split-mindedness of 
the sacrificer: he wants to, and yet doesn’t want to. This conflict 
tells us that the hero is both the sacrificer and the sacrificed. 
Nevertheless, it is only his animal nature that Mithras sacri- 
fices, his instinctuality, always in close analogy to the course 
of the sun. 

00 The death of the bull, oo, is voluntary and involuntary As Mithras stabs the 
"ulla scorpion nips it im the testicles (cE pl xx). (Autumn equinox of the 
"Taurus aon, 

{FRc 2nd Sen, Hig di Lelemtehes Miss No gg 

49 Tesi, p. is In another panage (p. u) Cumont speaks of the “sorrowful 
and almost morbid grace o the hers features." 

59 I has also been identifed a Aa Enron] 

70 The libido natare of the sacrificed i indubitable. In Persia (t was a ram that 
induced the irs man 10 commit the rst sin (cohabitation); it is abo the frat 
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9m — We have learned in the course of this investigation that the 
libido which builds up religious structures regresses in the last 
analysis to the mother, and thus represents the real bond 
through which we are connected with our origins, When the 
Church Fathers derive the word religio from religare (to 
xeconnect, link back), they could at least have appealed to this 
psychological fact in support of their view. As we have seen, 
this regressive libido conceals itself in countless symbols of the 
most heterogeneous nature, some masculine and some feminine 
— differences of sex are at bottom secondary and not nearly so 
important psychologically as would appear at first sight. The es- 
sence and motive force of the sacrificial drama consist in an 
unconscious transformation of energy, of which the ego becomes 
aware in much the same way as sailors are made aware of a 
volcanic upheaval under the sea, Of course, when we consider 
the beauty and sublimity of the whole conception of sacrifice 
and its solemn ritual, it must be admitted that a psychological 
formulation has a shockingly sobering effect. The dramatic con- 
creteness of the sacrificial act is reduced to a barren abstraction, 
and the flourishing life of the figures is flattened into two- 
dimensionality. Scientific understanding is bound, unfortu- 
nately, to have regrettable effects—on one side; on the other 
side abstraction makes for a deepened understanding of the 
phenomena in question. Thus we come to realize that the 
figures in the mythical drama possess qualities that are inte 
changeable, because they do not have the same “existential” 
meaning as the concrete figures of the physical world, The latter 
suffer tragedy, perhaps, in the real sense, whereas the others 


animal they sacrifice (Spiegel, T p. gs). The ram is therefore equivalent to the 
"Garden of Eden, which, according to the Manichacan view, was 
of Sardis (and cent) taught that Christ the Lamb was compara- 
e to the ram caught in the thicket that Abraham sacrificed in place of his son, 
and that the thicket represented the Cross. (Fr. V, cited in Robertson, p. 412) 
{The original derivation from religere (io go through again, think over, 
recle) is the mote probable, (Cicero, De inventione, s, 53. and De natura 
deorum, 1, 42) Lactantius (Divinae Institutiones, g, 8: in Fletcher (ans, Lp. 288, 
modified) derives it Irem religere: "Hoe vinculo pietate obsticti Deo et 
ligati tomus" (We are bound and tle to God by this link of piety). Similarly 
e and St, Augustine. See Walde, Lateinsches Wörterbuch, p. agg. 
"diligo! The crucial contrast is between eligo and neglege. 
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merely enact it against the subjective backcloth of introspective 
consciousness. The boldest speculations of the human mind con- 
cerning the nature of the phenomenal world, namely that the 
Wheeling stars and the whole course of human history are but 
the phantasmagoria of a divine dream, become, when applied to 
the inner drama, a scientific probability, The essential thing 
in the mythical drama is not the concreteness of the figures, nor 
is it important what sort of an animal is sacrificed or what 
sort of god it represents; what alone is important is that an act 
of sacrifice takes place, that a process of transformation is going. 
on in the unconscious whose dynamism, whose contents and 
whose subject are themselves unknown but become visible in- 
directly to the conscious mind by stimulating the imaginative 
material at its disposal, clothing themselves in it like the dancers 
who clothe themselves in the skins of animals or the priests in 
the skins of their human victims. 

‘The great advantage of scientific abstraction is that it gives 
us a key to the mysterious processes enacted behind the scenes, 
where, leaving the colourful world of the theatre behind us, we 
enter into the ultimate reality of psychic dynamism and psychic 
meaningfulness. This knowledge strips the unconscious. proc 
esses of all epiphenomenality and allows them to appear as what 
our whole experience tells us that they are—autonomous quanti- 
ties. Consequently, every attempt to derive the unconscious 
from the conscious sphere is so much empty talk, a sterile, in- 
tellectual parlour-game, One suspects this wherever writers 
cheerfully talk of the “subconscious,” without apparently real- 
izing what an arrogant prejudice they are presuming to express. 
How do they know, forsooth, that the unconscious is "lower" 
and not “higher” than the conscious? The only certain thing 
about this terminology is that consciousness deems itself higher 

igher than the gods themselves, One day, let us hope, its 
“god-almightiness will make it quiver and quake"! 

The annual sacrifice of a maiden to the dragon is perhaps 
the ideal sacrifice on a mythological level. In order to mollify 
the wrath of the Terrible Mother the most beautiful girl was 
sacrificed as a symbol of man’s concupiscence, Milder forms 
were the sacrifice of the first-born and of various domestic ani- 
mals. The alternative ideal is self-castration, of which a milder 
form is circumcision, Here at least only a modicum is sacrificed, 
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which amounts to replacing the sacrifice by a symbolical act 
By sacrificing these valued objects of desire and possession, the 
instinctive desire, or libido, is given up in order that it may 
be regained in new form, Through sacrifice man ransoms him- 
self from the fear of death and is reconciled to the demands of 
Hades, In the late culis the hero, who in olden times conquered. 
evil and death through his labours, has become the divine pro- 
tagonist, the priestly self-sacrificer and renewer of life. Since 
he is now a divine figure and his sacrifice is a transcendental 
mystery whose meaning far exceeds the value of an ordinary 
sacrificial gift, this deepening of the sacrificial symbolism is a 
reversion to the old idea of human sacrifice, because a stronger 
and more total expression is needed to portray the idea of self- 
sacrifice. The relation of Mithras to his bull comes very close to 
this idea. In Christianity it is the hero himself who dies of his 
own free will. On the Mithraic monuments we often come 
across a strange symbol: a krater ™ (mixing-bowl) with a snake 
coiled round it, and a lion facing the snake like an antagonist. 
(PI. xmb.) It looks as if they were fighting for the krater. The 
Krater symbolizes the maternal vessel of rebirth, the snake fear 
and resistance, and the lion raging desire. The snake almost 
always assists at the bull-sactifice by gliding towards the blood 
flowing from the wound. It seems to follow from this that the 
bull's life—its blood—is offered to the snake, that itis a sacrificial 
offering to the powers of the underworld, like the blood drunk 
by the shades in the nekyia of Odysseus. We have already 
pointed out the reciprocal relationship between bull and snake, 
and we saw that the bull symbolizes the living hero, whereas 
the snake symbolizes the dead, buried, chthonic hero. But as 
the hero, when dead, is back in the mother, the snake also 


72 CI, Zipporah’s worde to her son after she had circumcised him (Exodus 445): 
“Surely a bloody husband art thou to me-" [AV; RSV has "bridegroom of blood” 
Tuas] Joshua 52 says that Joshua reintroduced circumcision for the benefit 
fof the children born in the wilderness “In this way he replaced the child sacri 
fies, which it had been customary to offer to Yahweh in early days, by the offer- 
ing ofthe foreskin o the male” (Drews, The Christ Myth, p. 8) 
TPWe learn from Porphyry (De antr, nymph) that "instead of a fountain a 
mixingbowl [eparip] is placed near Mithras” (Cited in Cumont, Testes, I, 
peior) This is of some importance in interpreting the krater, Cf. also the krater 
Of Zosimos (Berthelot, Alehimister grecs, L, p- a) 
T4 Cumont, 1, pio. TEAS the zodiacal sign for the sun's greatest heat- 
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stands for the devouring mother. The combination of the bull's 
blood and the snake therefore looks like a union of opposites, 
and the lion and snake fighting for the krater may mean the 
same thing. This is probably die cause of the miraculous fer- 


tility that results from the sacrifice of the bull. Even on the 
primitive level, among the Australian blackfellows, we meet 
with the idea that the lifeforce wears out, turns "bad" or gets 
lost, and must therefore be renewed at regular intervals. When- 
ever such an abaissement occurs the rites of renewal must be 
performed, There is an infinite number of these rites, but even 
ona much higher level they retain their original meaning, Thus 
the Mithraic killing of the bull is a sacrifice to the Terrible 
Mother, to the unconscious, which spontaneously attracts energy 
from the conscious mind because it has strayed too far from its 
Toots, forgetting the power of the gods, without whom all life 
withers or ends catastrophically in a welter of perversity. In the 
act of sacrifice the consciousness gives up its power and posses- 
sions in the interests of the unconscious, This makes possible a 
union of opposites resulting in a release of energy. At the same 
time the act of sacrifice is a fertilization of the mother: the 
chthonic serpent demon drinks the blood, i.e. the soul, of the 
hero, In this way life becomes immortal, for, like thesun, thehero 
regenerates himself by his self-sacrifice and re-entry into the 
‘mother. After all this we should have no difficulty in recognizing 
the son's sacrifice to the mother in the Christian mystery, Just 
as Attis unmans himself for the sake of his mother, and his 
effigy was hung on the pine-tree in memory of this deed, so 
Christ hangs ?* on the tree of life, on the wood of martyrdom, 
the ‘Ecérn and mother (cf. pl. xxxvi), and ransoms creation 
from death. By entering again into the womb of the mother, 


‘WThe end oF Prometheus is a similar sacrificial death: he was chained to the 
rocks. In another version his chains were drawn through a pillar, He suffered as 
a punishment the fate that Christ teok upon himself willingly. The fate of 
Prometheus i therefore reminiscent of the misfortune that befell Theseus and 
Peisithous, who grew fast to the rocks, the chtbonie mother, Acromdimg to 
Athenaeus, Jupiter, on setting Prometheus free again, commanded him to wear a 
‘willow crown and an iron ring, thus symbolizing his captivity and bondage. 
Robertson (p. 49) compares the crown of Prometheus to Chrit crown of thorns, 
‘The devout wear crowns in honour of Prometheus, in order to represent his 
bondage: In this connection, therefore, rhe crown has the same meaning as the 
betrothal ring: the worshippers are sdroyse rai be, ‘eaptives of the god." 
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he pays in death ™ for the sin which the Protanthropos Adam 
committed in life, and by that deed he regenerates on a spiritual 
level the life which was corrupted by original sin, St. Augustine, 
as we have already remarked, actually interprets Christ's death 
asa hieros gamos with the mother, similar to the feast of Adonis, 
‘where Venus and Adonis were laid upon the bridal couci 


Like a bridegroom Christ went forth from his chamber, he went out 
‘with a presage of his nuptials into the field of the world. He came 
to the marriage-bed of the cross, and there, in mounting it, he con- 
summated his marriage. And when he perceived the sighs of the 
creature, he lovingly gave himself up in place of his bride, and 
he joined himself to the woman [matrona] for ever 


Matrona in the language of St. Augustine means the 
Church, the bride of the Lamb. The feeling-tone of the classical 
hieros gamos has here changed into its opposite: torment instead 
of lust, and the martyr's stake instead of the mother and mis- 
tress. What was once felt as pleasurable-i.e., the union of the 
masculine consciousness with the feminine unconscious—is now 
felt as painful; the symbol of the hieros gamos is no longer ex- 
perienced concretely on the bodily level, but on a higher, 
psychic one as the union of God with his congregation (the 
corpus mysticum). To put it in modern psychological language, 
this projection of the hieros gamos signifies the conjunction of 
conscious and unconscious, the transcendent function charac- 
teristic of the individuation process. Integration of the uncon: 
scious invariably has a healing effect.” 

Comparison between the Mithraic and the Christian sacri- 
fice should show just where the superiority of the Christian 
symbol lies: it lies in the frank admission that not only has 
17 The spear wound given by Longinus takes the place ofthe dagger thrust in the 
Mishraie bullsacrifce. Acıchylus says that the “jagged tooth of the brazen 
wedge” was driven through the breast o the enchained Prometheus (Prometheus, 
trans. by Smyth, 1, pp, 20-21). Odin and Huitzlopocht were pierced by the 
spear, Adonis was killed by the boar's tusk. 

1 Sermo Suppositus 120, 8 (CE. par au, above] 
7? The same idea is found in Nordic mythology: through hanging on the tree 
of lite Odin obtained knowledge of the runes and of the inspiriting drink chat 
gave him immortality. People wre Inclined to trace this mythologem back to 
tian inlence. But what about Haitallopoctie 
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man’s animal instinctuality (symbolized by the bull) to be sacri- 
ficed, but the entire natural man, who is more than can be 
expressed by his theriomorphic symbol. Whereas the latter 
represents animal instinctuality and utter subjection to the law 
of the species, the natural man means something more than that, 
something specifically human, namely the ability to deviate 
from the law, or what in theological language is known as the 
capacity for "sin." It is only because this variability in his na- 
ture has continually kept other ways open that spiritual develop- 
ment has been possible for Homo sapiens at all. The disad- 
vantage, however, is that the absolute and apparently reliable 
guidance furnished by the instincts is displaced by an abnormal 
learning capacity which we also find in the anthropoid apes. 
Instead of instinctive certainty there is uncertainty and conse- 
quently the need for a discerning, evaluating, selecting, dis- 
criminating consciousness. Ifthe latter succeeds in compensating 
the instinctive certainty, it will increasingly substitute reliable 
rules and modes of behaviour for instinctive action and in- 
tuition. There then arises the opposite danger of consciousness 
being separated from its instinctual foundations and of setting 
up the conscious will in the place of natural impulse. 

#74 "Through the sacrifice of the natural man an attempt is made 
to reach this goal, for only then will the dominating ideal of 
consciousness be in a position to assert itself completely and 
mould haman nature as it wishes. The loftiness of this ideal is 
incontestable and should indeed not be contested. Yet it is pre- 
cisely on this lofty height that one is beset by a doubt whether 
human nature is capable of being moulded in this way, and 
whether our dominating idea is such that it can shape the nat- 
ural material without damaging it. Only experience will show. 
Meanwhile, the attempt must be made to climb these heights, 
for without such an undertaking it could never be proved that 
this bold and violent experiment in selftransformation is pos- 
sible at all. Nor could we ever estimate or understand the 
powers that favour the attempt or make it utterly impossible, 
Only then shall we be in a position to see whether the self- 
sacrifice of the natural man, as the Christian understands it, is a 
final solution or a view capable of further modification, Whereas 
the Mithraic sacrifice was still symbolized by the archaic slaugh- 
ter of an animal and aimed only at domesticating and disciplin- 
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ing the instinctual man, the Christian idea of sacrifice is 
symbolized by the death of a human being and demands a sur- 
render of the whole man—not merely a taming of his animal 
instincts, but a total renunciation of them and a disciplining of 
his specifically human, spiritual functions for the sake of a 
spiritual goal beyond this world. This ideal is a hard schooling 
which cannot help alienating man from his own nature and, to 
a large degree, from nature in general. The attempt, as his 
tory has shown, was entirely possible and led in the course 
of à few centuries to a development of consciousness which 
would have been quite out of the question but for this training. 
Developments of this kind are not arbitrary inventions or mere 
intellectual fantasies; they have their own inner logic and ne- 
cessit. The barrage of materialistic criticism that has been 
directed against the physical impossibility of dogma ever since 
the age of enlightenment is completely beside the point. Dogma 
‘must be a physical impossibility, for it has nothing whatever 
to say about the physical world but is a symbol of "transcenden- 
tal" or unconscious processes which, so far as psychology can 
understand them at all, seem to be bound up with the unavoid- 
able development of consciousness. Belief in dogma is an equally 
unavoidable stop-gap which must sooner or later be replaced by 
adequate understanding and knowledge if our civilization is to 
continue, 

65 In Miss Miller's fantasy, too, there is an inner necessity 
that compels it to go on from the horse-sacrifice to the sacri- 
fice of the hero. Whereas the former symbolizes. the renun: 
ciation of biological drives, the latter has the deeper and 
ethically more valuable meaning of a human self-sacrifice, a 
renunciation of egohood. In her case, of course, this is true only 
in a metaphorical sense, since it is not the author of the story 
but its hero, Chiwantopel, who offers himself and is voluntarily 
sacrificed, The morally significant act is delegated to the hero, 
while Miss Miller only looks on admiringly and applaudingly, 
without, it seems, realizing that her animus-figure is constrained 
to do what she herself so signally fails to do. The advance from 
the animal sacrifice to the human sacrifice is therefore only an 
idea, and when Miss Miller plays the part of a pious spectator 
in Michraism was the religion of che Roman legionaries and admitted only men 
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of this imaginary sacrificial act, her participation is without 
ethical significance. As is usual in such cases, she is totally un- 
conscious of what it means when the hero, the vehicle of the 
vitally important magical action, perishes. When that happens, 
the projection falls away and the threatening sacrificial act re- 
coils upon the subject herself, that is, upon the personal ego 
of the dreamer, In what form the drama will then run to an 
end it is impossible to predict. Nor, in the case of Miss Miller, 
‘owing to the lack of material and my ignorance of her personal- 
ity, did I foresee, or venture to assume, that it would be a 
psychosis which would form the companion piece to Chiwan- 
topel's sacrifice. It was, in fact, a. sarox}—a total surrender, not 
to the positive possibilities of life, but to the nocturnal world 
of the unconscious, a débácle similar to the one that overtook 
her hero, 

Chiwantopel is killed by a snake. We have already found 
abundant evidence for the snake as an instrument of sacrifice 
(the legend of St. Sylvester, the virginity test, wounding of Ra 
and Philoctetes, lance and arrow symbolism), It is the knife 
that kills, but also the phallus as symbol of the regenerative 
power of the grain, which, buried in the earth like a corpse, is 
at the same time the inseminator of the earth. (Pl. xam.) The 
snake symbolizes the numen of the transformative act as well 
as the transformative substance itself, as is particularly clear in 
alchemy. As the chthonic dweller in the cave she lives in the 
‘womb of mother earth, like the Kundalini serpent who lies 
coiled in the abdominal cavity, at the base of the spine, Alchemy 
has the legend of Gabricus and Beya, the royal brother-sister 
pair. During the hieros gamos, Gabricus gets right inside the 
body of his sister and disappears completely; he is buried in her 
womb, where, dissolved into atoms, he changes into the soul- 
snake, the serpens mercurialis™ (Cf, fig. 6.) Such fantasies are 
not uncommon among patients, Thus one patient of mine had 
the fantasy that she was a snake which wound itself round her 
mother and finally crawled right into her. 

‘The snake that killed the hero is green. So was the snake of 
another patient, who said: "Then a little green snake came 
into my mouth, it had the loveliest, most delicate feeling, as if 
FECE Prychology and Alchemy, pa. fe "Visio Arie 
3S "The Psychology of Dementia Praec" (igy edn, p. vj) 
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it had human understanding and wanted to tell me something. 
It was just as if it wanted to kiss me.” Spielrein’s patient said 
of her stiake: "It is God's animal, it has such wonderful colours: 
green, blue, and white. The rattlesnake is green; it is very dan- 
getous. .... The snake can have a human mind, it can have 
divine judgment; it is a friend of children. It would save the 
children who are needed to preserve human life;" The sig- 
nificance of the snake as an instrument of regeneration is un- 
mistakable, (CI. fig. 37.) 

As the horse is the brother, so the snake is the sister of 
Chiwantopel ("my little sister"). Rider and horse form a cen- 
taurlike unit like man and his shadow, ie, the higher and 
lower man, egoconsciousness and shadow, Gilgamesh and 
Enkidu. In the same way the feminine belongs to man as his 
‘own unconscious femininity, which I have called the anima, She 
is often found in patients in the form of a snake. Green, the 
life-colour, suits her very well; it is also the colour of the Cre- 
ator Spiritus. I have defined the anima as the archetype of life 
itself? Here, because of the snake symbolism, she must also be 
thought of as having the attribute of “spirit.” This apparent 
contradiction is due to the fact that the anima personifies the 
total unconscious so long as she is not differentiated as a figure 
from the other archetypes. With further differentiations the 
figure of the (wise) old man becomes detached from the anima 
and appears as an archetype of the “spirit.” He stands to her in 
the relationship of a "spiritual" father, like Wotan to Brünhilde 
or Bythos to Sophia. Classic examples are to be found in the 
novels of Rider Haggard. 

"When Chiwantopel calls the snake his "little sister,” this is 
not without significance for Miss Miller, because the hero is in 
fact her brother-beloved, her “ghostly lover,” the animus. She 
herself is his lifesnake which brings death to him, When the 
hero and his horse die, the green snake remains, and the snake 
is nothing other than the unconscious psyche of the author her- 
self who now, as we have seen, will suffer the same fate as Chi- 
‘wantopel, that is, she will be overpowered by her unconscious. 

‘The conflict between horse and snake or bull and snake 
ta Spielrein, p. 38. 

a For case material, e. Gerhard Adler, Studie, Chi V, “Consciousness and Cure.” 
50 See my “Archetypes of the Collective Unconscious” 
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its poisonousness, its appearance is often an early symptom of 
physical disease. As a rule, however, it expresses an abnormally 
active or "constellated"' unconscious and the physiological symp- 
toms-mainly abdominal—associated therewith. Interpretation 
in any given case depends as always on individual circumstances 
and must be modified accordingly. In youth it denotes fear of 
life; in age, fear of death. In the case of Miss Miller the fatal 
significance of the green snake is obvious enough in the light 
of subsequent events, But it is not so easy to say what was the 
Teal cause of the unconscious gaining the upper hand. The 
necessary biographical material is lacking. I can only say that 
T have very often noticed in such cases a singularly narrow con- 
sciousness, an apprehensive stiffness of attitude, and a spiritual 
and emotional horizon bounded by childish naiveté or pedantic 
prejudice, To judge from the little we know of Miss Miller, it 
seems to be more a case of emotional naïveté: she underesti- 
mated the possibilities in her and leapt too lightly into danger- 
ously deep waters where some knowledge of the shadow would 
have been in place. Such people should be given as much psy- 
chological knowledge as possible, Even if it doesn’t protect them 
from the outbreak of psychosis, it nevertheless makes the prog- 
nosis look more hopeful, as I have often observed. In border-line 
cases such as this a real psychological understanding is often a 
matter of life and death. 

As at the beginning of our investigation the name of the 
heto obliged us to speak of the symbolism of Popocatapetl as the 
"creative" part of the body, so now at the end of the Miller 
drama we again have an opportunity to see how the volcano 
assists at the death of the hero and, by means of an earthquake, 
causes him to disappear into the bowels of the earth. Just as 
the volcano gave birth and name to the hero, so at the end it 
swallows him back again," We learn from his last words that 
the longed-for beloved who alone understands him is called 
98 CI. Höldertin's longing in his poem "Empedocles! alio Zarathustra journey 
to Hades through the mouth of a voleno: T have shown chewhere (On the 
Psychology of Occult Phenomena,” pars. rofl; "Cryptomnesia," i&if) that this 
passage in Nietzsche is a eryptomnesia Death is a re-entry Into the mother, Hence 
ine Egyptian king Men-kau-Re (Mykerinon) had his daughter buried In a gilded 
wooden cov, as a guarantee of rebirth. The cow was placed in a gorgeous apart 
"nent and afieringe were made to it. Ta an adjoining apariment were the images 
OF the king's concubines, Herodotus I, 139. in Selincourt tram, p. 153 
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represents a conflict within the libido itself, a striving forwards 
and backwards at one and the same time. It is as if the libido 
were not only a ceaseless forward movement, an unending will 
for life, evolution, creation, such as Schopenhauer envisaged 
in his cosmic Will, where death is a mishap or fatality coming 
from outside; like the sun, the libido also wills its own de- 
scent, its own involution. During the first half of life it strives 
for growth; during the second half, softly at first and then ever 
more perceptibly, it points towards an altered goal. And just 
as in youth the urge for limitless expansion often lies hidden 
under veiling layers of resistance to life, so that “other urge" 
often hides behind an obstinate and purposeless cleaving to life 
in its old form. This apparent contradiction in the nature of 
the libido is illustrated by a statue of Priapus in the archaeolog- 
ical museum at Verona: Priapus, with a sidelong smile, points 
with his finger to a snake biting his phallus (pl. rxib). 

A similar motif can be found in a Rubens’ Last Judg- 
‘ment (pl. Lxtv), where, in the foreground, a man is being cas- 
trated by a serpent. This motif illustrates the meaning of the 
end of the world." The fantasy of world conflagration, of the 
cataclysmic end of the world in general, is the projected primor- 
dial image of the great transformation, the enantiodromia of 
life into death, which Rubens represents as emasculation by the 
serpent. The image of the consuming change that dissolves 
the phenomenal world of individual psychic existence origi- 
nates in the unconscious and appears before the conscious mind 
in dreams and shadowy premonitions, And the more unwilling 
the latter is to heed this intimation, the more frightening be- 
come the symbols by which it makes itself known. The snake 
plays an important role in dreams as a fearsymbol. Because of 


M Bleser called this “ambivalence” or "ambitendency." and Stekel “the bipolarity 
of all psychic phenomena" (Die Sprache des Traumes, pp. 535E). 

T The role played by the serpent in mythology is analogous to the end of the 
world It i said in the Voluspa that the deluge would begin when the Midgard 
Serpent rises up for universal destruction, The name of the Serpent is Jormun- 
ans, which means Titerally ‘monstrous dragon’ (Paul, Grundriss der german- 
chen Philologie Enrross]. The world-destroying Fenris Wolf likewise has con- 
nections with the sea. Fen is found in Fensalie (Meeisll) the dwelling lace of 
Frigga; originally it meant sa? (Frobenius, Zeitalter, p. 179). In the story of Red 
Riding Hood, the serpent or fs ie replaced by a wot, braune hei the (plead 
Jestroyer. 
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"Jani-wama." In this name we find those sweet lispings already 
known to us from the babyhood of Hiawatha: wawa, wama, 
‘mama. The only one who really understands us is the mother. 
For vers, in verstehen, ‘to understand’ (OHG. firstdn), may be de- 
rived from a primitive Germanic prefix fri-, which is identical 
with repi, "round, ‘about.’ The OHG. antfristön, ‘to interpret,’ 
is considered to be identical with firstän. Hence the funda- 
mental meaning of verstehen would be to ‘stand round about 
something. " Gomprehendere and xaracih\euBavew both ex- 
press an image similar to the German erfassen, ‘to grasp, com- 
prehend. The factor common to all these terms is the idea of 
surrounding, embracing. And there is no doubt at all that noth- 
ing in che world ever embraces us so completely as the mother. 
When the neurotic complains that the world does not under- 
stand him, he is telling us in a word that he wants his moth 
Paul Verlaine has given beautiful expression to this thought in 
his poem "Mon Réve familier 


Je fais souvent ce rève étrange et pénétrant 
D'une femme inconnue, et que jaime, et qui m'aime, 
Et qui m'est, chaque fea, ni tout fait la même 
Ni tout fait une autre, et m'aime et me comprend. 
Car elle me comprend, et mon cæur, transparent 
Pour elie seule, hls! cesse dure un problème 
Pour elle senle, et Ies moicum de mon front bléme, 
Elle seule les sait rafraichir, en pleurant 
Estelle brune, blonde ou roune?- Je ignore, 
fon mam? Je me souviens qu'il et douzet sonore 
Comme ceux des aimés que a Vie exi 
Son regard est pareil au regard des staties, 
Et, pour s vox, lointaine, et calme, et graye, ele a 
inexion des voix chères qui se sont tuena 


S Kluge, Wörterbuch. W Poèmes suturniens (186). 
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S ^ So end the Miller fantasies. Their melancholy outcome is 
due largely to the fact that they break off at the critical moment 
when the threat of invasion by the unconscious is plainly ap- 
parent. It is hardly to be supposed that Miss Miller, who evi- 
dently bad not the faintest clue as to the real meaning of her 
visions—which even Théodore Flournoy, despite his fine feeling 
for values, could do nothing to explain—would be able to meet 
the next phase of the process, narhely the assimilation of the 
hero to her conscious personality, with the right attitude. In 
order to do so she would have had to recognize what fate 
demanded of her, and what was the meaning of the bizarre 
images that had broken in upon her consciousness. That there 
was already some degree of dissociation is obvious, since the 
unconscious went ahead independently and kept on churning 
out images which she had not consciously produced herself and 
which she felt as strange and portentous, To the objective ob- 
server it is perfectly clear that the fantasies were products of a 
psychic energy not under the control of the conscious mind, 
‘They were longings, impulses, and symbolic happenings which 
it was quite unable to cope with either positively or negatively. 
‘The instinctual impulse that was trying to rouse the dreamer 
from the sleep of childhood was opposed by a personal pride 
that was distinctly out of place, and also, one must suppose, by 
a correspondingly narrow moral horizon, so that there was noth- 
ing to help her understand the spiritual content of the symbol. 
Our civilization has long since forgotten how to think sym- 
bolically, and even the theologian has no further use for the 
hermeneutics of the Church Fathers. The cure of souls in 
Protestantism is in an even more parlous condition. Who ever 
would go to the trouble, nowadays, of patching together the 
basic ideas of Christianity from a "welter of pathological fan- 
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tasies'? For patients in this situation it is a positive lifesaver 
when the doctor takes such products seriously and gives the 
patient access to the meanings they suggest. In this way he 
makes it possible for the patient to assimilate at least part of 
the unconscious and to repair the menacing dissociation by just 
that amount. At the same time the assimilation guards against 
the dangerous isolation which everyone feels when confronted 
by an incomprehensible and irrational aspect of his personality. 
Isolation leads to panic, and that is only too often the beginning 
of a psychosis. The wider the gap between conscious and uncon- 
scious, the nearer creeps the fatal splitting of the personality, 
which in neurotically disposed individuals leads to neurosis, 
and, in those with a psychotic constitution, to schizophrenia and 
fragmentation of personality. The aim of psychotherapy is there- 
fore to narrow down and eventually abolish the dissociation by 
integrating the tendencies of the unconscions into the conscious 
mind: Normally these promptings are realized unconsciously or, 
as we say, “instinctively,” and though their spiritual content re- 
mains unnoticed, it nevertheless insinuates itself into the con- 
scious spiritual life of the patient, mostly in disguised form, with- 
out his being aware of it. Allthis passes off smoothly and without 
difficulty provided that his consciousness contains certain ideas 
of a symbolic nature—"for those who have the symbol the pas 
sage is easy,” say the alchemists. If, on the other hand, there is 
already a tendency to dissociation, perhaps dating back to youth, 
then every advance of the unconscious only increases the gap 
between it and consciousness. As a tule outside help is needed 
to bridge the gap. Had 1 treated Miss Miller I would have had 
to tell her some of the things of which I have written in this 
book, in order to build up her conscious mind to the point 
where it could have understood the contents of the collective 
unconscious. Without the help of these "représentations collec- 
tives,” which have psychotherapeutic value even for primitives, 
it is not possible to understand the archetypal associations of 
the products of the unconscious. It is in no sense sufficient to. 
try to do so with nothing bnt a personalistically oriented psy- 
chology, Anyone who wants to treat serious dissociations must 
know something of the anatomy and evolutionary history of the 
mind he is setting out to cure. The physician who treats physical 
diseases is required to have some knowledge of anatomy, physi- 
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ology, embryology, and comparative evolution, Neurotic disso- 
ciations can, up to a point, be remedied with the help of purely 
personalistic psychology, but not the problem of transference, 
which crops up in the majority of cases and always hides collec: 
tive contents, 

‘The Miller case is a classic example of the unconscious 
manifestations which precede a serious psychic disorder. Their 
presence does not by any means prove that a disorder of this 
kind is bound to occur. That, as I have already said, depends 
among other things on whether the conscious attitude towards 
them is positive or negative. The Miller case suited my book 
very well because 1 had nothing to do with it personally and 
could thus refute the oft-repeated charge that I had "influ- 
enced” the patient. Had the case come up for treatment at the 
‘very first sign of spontaneous fantasy creations, the later episode 
of Chiwantopel, for instance, might have taken a very different 
turn, and the end, so we will hope, would have been less calami- 
tous. 


‘With these remarks we come to the end of our programme. 
We set ourselves the task of examining an individual fantasy 
system in relation to its sources, and in the course of our inquiry 
haye stumbled upon problems of such enormous proportions 
that our attempts to understand their full scope and complexity 
cannot of necessity amount to much more than a superficial 
survey. I do not take kindly to the argument that because cer- 
tain working hypotheses may not possess eternal validity or may 
possibly be erroncous, they must be withheld from the public. 
Certainly I have done my best to guard against error, which can 
be particularly pernicious on such treacherous ground, by keep- 
ing myself fully conscious of the dangers that beset an investiga- 
tion of this kind. We doctors are not so happily placed as 
research workers in other fields. We cannot choose our assign- 
ment or mark off the territory to be investigated, for the sick 
man who comes to us for treatment confronts us with unfore- 
secable problems and expects us to fulfil a therapeutic task for 
which we cannot but feel inadequate. The strongest incentive 
to unceasing research has always come to me from my practice, 
and it consisted in the simple question which no man can ig- 
nore: "How can you treat something that you do not under- 
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stand?" Dreams, visions, fantasies, and delusions are expressive. 
of a situation. If 1 do not understand the dreams, neither do I 
understand the situation of the patient, and of what use is my 
treatment then? It was never my intention to justify my theories 
by my patients; it seemed to me far more important to under- 
stand their situation in all its aspects, which naturally include 
the compensatory activity of the unconscious. Such was the case 
with Miss Miller. I have tried to understand her situation to 
the best of my ability and have set down the results of my efforts 
as an example of the nature and extent of the problems about 
which any doctor who wants to practise psychotherapy should 
have scientific knowledge. He needs a science of the psyche, not 
a theory about it. I do not regard the pursuit of science as a 
bickering about who is right, but as an endeavour to angment 
and deepen human knowledge. The present work is addressed 
to those who think and feel about science in the same way, 
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THE MILLER FANTASIES 


[Translated from "Quelques Faits d'imagination créatrice sub- 
consciente,” in Archives de psychologie (Geneva), V (1998), 36-51. 
‘The article contains an introduction of five pagessigned by Théodore 
Flournoy, which is not translated here. In it, Flournoy speaks of the 
Miller material as a "traduction"; it is therefore evident that Miss 
Miller wrote her memoir in English and it was translated (b 
Flournoy?) into French, Flournoy describes her as "a young Amer- 
‘ican who studied for a semester at our [Geneva] university and who 
today pursues a distinguished career as a journalist and lecturer in 
the United States.” The original of the Miller memoir has never 
come to light, and accordingly a double translation has been neces- 
sary both in the present edition and in the Hinkle translation of 
1916 (where, however, the full Miller text was not given, as here). 
Professor Jung based his study on the French version, and therefore 
certain words and phrases that he considered of special point 
are here given in French, in brackets, Likewise, indication is given 
‘of words and passages that the Flournoy publication left in English. 

—Eorrons.] 


SOME INSTANCES OF SUBCONSCIOUS CREATIVE 
IMAGINATION 


by Miss Frank Miller. 
of New York 


1, PHENOMENA oF TRANSITORY SUGGESTION OR OF 
INSTANTANEOUS AUTOSUGGESTION 


What I mean by this, in default of a better term, is a curious 
phenomenon that I have observed in myself and that occurs in 
different forms. It consists in this, that at certain moments and 
for a few seconds only, the impressions or feclings of another 
person are so strongly suggested to me that they seem tobe mine, 
although, as soon as the suggestion is over, I am perfectly sure 
that this was not the case, Here are some examples: 

1, Lam passionately fond of caviar, the odour and taste of 
which are, on the contrary, very repellent to certain members of 
my family. But if one of them, just as I am about to eat it, 
begins to express her disgust, this disgust is at once suggested 
to me so clearly that, for a few moments, I feel complete repug- 
nance for the smell and the taste of caviar. It takes, however, 
only a minute's effort for me to dispel this impression and to 
find the caviar as delectable as ever. 

2, Here, on the other hand, is an example of the transmission. 
of a pleasing impression. There are certain perfumes and es- 
sences that affect me disagrecably because they smell too strong, 
so much so as to give me nausea and make me almost ill. Yet if 
a lady begins to smell her eau-de-Cologne, recommending it to 
me for its strength and exquisite perfume, her pleasure for an 
instant becomes mine—probably not for more than three to five 
seconds-after which it disappears and gives place to my usual 
aversion to strong odours. It is much easier for me, it seems, to 
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dismiss the agreeable suggestion and return to my real feeling. 
of distaste than to do the reverse. 

3. When I am following a story with great interest, either 
reading or listening, 1 often have the illusion, which may last 
up to a minute, of really taking part in the action, instead of 
merely reading or hearing it, This is especially marked at fine 
theatrical productions (for example, performances by Sarah 
Bernhardt, Duse, or Irving), ‘The illusion becomes so complete 
in certain very moving scenes that in Cyrano, for instance, when 
Christian is killed and Sarah Bernhardt throws herself upon him 
to stanch the bleeding of his wound, I have felt a real, piercing 
pain in my own breast, just where Christian is supposed to have 
received the blow. This kind of suggestion may last a minute, 
ora second. 

4. Such momentary suggestions sometimes take on very curi- 
ous aspects, in which the part played by imagination is accentu- 
ated, For example, I have enjoyed my sea voyages enormously, 
and 1 retain a particularly vivid memory of crossing the At- 
lantic. Now, someone lately showed me a beautiful photograph. 
of a steamship in mid ocean; and instantly—the illusion was of 
an arresting power and beauty-I felt the throb of the engines, 
the heave of the waves, the roll of the ship. It can hardly have 
lasted for more than a second, but during that barely appre- 
Gable instant it was as though I were once more at sea, The 
same phenomenon recurred, though less clearly, on seeing the 
same photograph again some days later. 

5. Here is an example proceeding evidently from creative 
fantasy. One day when I was taking a bath and was preparing 
to use the shower, I was in the act of winding a towel round my 
head to protect my hair from the water. The towel, of a thick 
material, had taken a conical shape, and I was standing in front 
of a mirror to pin it firmly in place, This conical form was, no 
doubt, a striking reminder of the pointed head-dress of the an- 
cient Egyptians; be that as it may, it seemed to me, for one 
moment and with an almost breath-taking clarity, that I was 
on a pedestal, a veritable Egyptian statue with all its details; 
still-limbed, one foot forward, holding insignia in my hand, etc. 
"This indeed was superb, and it was with regret that I felt the 
impression fading away like a rainbow; like a rainbow, too, it 
returned again faintly before it disappeared altogether. 
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6. Yet another phenomenon. An artist of some reputation 
‘very much wished to illustrate some of my publications. But in 
this matter I have my own ideas and am difficult to please, How- 
ever, I succeeded in making him draw landscapes, such as those 
of Lake Geneva, where he had never been, and he used to pre- 
tend that I could make him depict things that he had never seen 
and give him the sense of a surrounding atmosphere that he had 
never felt; in short, that I was using him as he himself used his 
pencil; that is, simply as an instrument. 


1 do not attach much importance to the various things I have 
just described—they are so fugitive and nebulousi-and I think 
that all persons with a nervous temperament and imagination, 
who react with a lively sympathy towards external impressions, 
experience analogous phenomena. They do not seem to me to 
be of much consequence in themselves, unless they can help us 
to understand other things, less elementary. I believe that this 
sympathic or sympathizing (sympathetic!) temperament, in 
people whose health is quite normal, plays a large part in the 
creation or the possibility of such "suggested" images and im- 
pressions. Now, may it not be that, under certain favourable 
conditions, something quite new, different from anything that 
one knows, may come over the mental horizon, something as 
dazzling and splendid as a rainbow and yet as natural in ite 
origin and cause? For, surely, these queer little experiences (I 
mean the last of those above) differ as much from the ordinary, 
everyday course of life as a rainbow differs from blue sky. 

‘The aim of the few preceding observations is to serve as an 
introduction to two or three further, more important ones 
which, in their turn, seem to me of a nature that throws some 
light on the even more complex and mystifying phenomena ex- 
perienced by other persons, who are carried away by them be- 
cause they are unable-or unwilling—to analyse the abnormal, 
subliminal, or subconscious working of their minds, 

Afin English in Flournoy publication.) 
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1L. "GLORY TO GOD: A DREAM POEM 


1. One could imagine nothing more delightful than the voy- 
age from Odessa to Genoa in winter, with brief but entrancing 
landings at Constantinople, Smyrna, Athens, at the ports of 
Sicily and the west coast of Italy. . . . One must be a philistine 
indeed, devoid of any aesthetic feeling, not to be carried away 
with admiration by the glory of the Bosporus, or not to respond 
with all one’s soul to the remembrance of the past in Athens, 

- That was the voyage on which I was privileged to go at the 
age of twenty, with my family, in 1898. 

After the long and tough voyage from New York to Stock- 
holm, then to St. Petersburg and Odessa, it was a real pleasure 
[une véritable volupté] to leave the world of cities, of roaring 
streets, of business-in short, of the earth—and enter the world 
of waves, sky, and silence. . . . I spent hours on end on the 
deck of the ship, dreaming, stretched out in a deck chair. All 
the histories, legends, and myths of the different countries I saw 
in the distance came back to me confusedly, dissolved in a kind 
of luminous mist in which real things seemed to lose their be- 
ing, while dreams and ideas took on the aspect of the only true 
reality. At first I even avoided all company and kept to myself, 
lost in my reveries, where everything I had ever known that was. 
truly great, beautiful, and good came back to mind with re- 
newed life and vigour. I also spent a good part of my days writ- 
ing to absent friends, reading, or scribbling little bits of poetry 
in remembrance of the various places we visited. Some of these 
poems were of a rather serious character. But as the voyage drew 
near its end, the ship's officers outdid themselves in kindness 
and amiability [se montrèrent tout ce qu'il y a de plus empressés 
et aimables], and I passed many an amusing hour teaching them 
English, 

Off the coast of Sicily, in the port of Catania, I wrote a sea- 
chanty, which, however, was little more than an adaptation of 
a well-known song about the sea, wine, and love (Brine, wine 
and damsels fine” 2). The Italians are all good singers, as a rule; 
and one of the officers, singing at night as he stood watch on 
8 [in English] 
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deck, had made a great impression on me and had given me the 
idea of writing some words that could be fitted to his melody. 

Soon afterwards, I nearly did as the old proverb says, "See 
Naples and die," for in the port of Naples I began by being very 
ill (though not dangerously so); then I recovered sufficiently to 
go ashore and visit the principal sights of the city in a carriage. 
‘This outing tired me extremely; and as we were intending to 
visit Pisa the next day, I soon returned on board and went to 
bed carly, without thinking of anything more serious than the 
good looks of the officers and the ugliness of Italian beggars. 

2, From Naples to Leghorn is one night by boat, during 
which I slept moderately well—my sleep is rarely deep or dream- 
less-and it seemed to me that my mother's voice woke me up 
just at the end of the following dream, which must, therefore, 
have taken place immediately before waking. 

First, I was vaguely conscious of the words “when the morn: 
ing stars sang together,” ? which served as the prelude, if 1 may 
so put it, to an involved idea of creation and to mighty chorales 
Teverberating through the universe, But, with the confusion and 
strange contradiction characteristic of dreams, all this was mixed 
up with choruses from oratorios given by one of the leading 
musical societies of New York, and with indistinct memories of 
Milton's Paradise Lost. Then, slowly, out of this medley, words 
appeared, and a little later they arranged themselves in three 
stanzas, in my handwriting, on a sheet of ordinary blue-lined 
writing-paper, in a page of my old poetry album that I always 
carry about with me: in short, they appeared to me exactly as 
they did in reality, a few minutes later, in my book. 

‘That was the moment when my mother called to m w 
then, wake up! You can't sleep all day and see Pisa too!" This 
made me jump down from my bunk, crying out, "Don't speak 
to me! Not a word! I've just had the most beautiful dream in 
my life, a real poem! I have seen and heard the words, the verses, 
even the refrain, Where is my notebook? I must write it down 
at once before I forget any of it"-My mother, quite accus- 
tomed to see me writing at all hours, took my whim in good 
part and even admired my dream, which I told her as quickly 
as I could put it into sentences. It took me some minutes to find 
my notebook and a pencil and slip on a garment; but, short. 
3p English 
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though it was, this delay was enough for my immediate recollec- 
tion of the dream to have begun to fade a little; so that, when I 
‘was ready to write, the words had lost something of their clear- 
ness. However, the first verse came easily enough; the second 
was harder to recollect, and it cost me a great effort to re-memo- 
rize the last, distracted as I was by the feeling that I cut a rather 
ridiculous figure, perched on the upper bunk of the cabin, and 
scribbling away, hal-dressed, while my mother made fun of 
me. Thus, the first version left something to be desired. My 
duties as a guide absorbed me after this, until the end of our 
long voyage; and it was not until some months later, when I 
was installed at Lausanne for my studies, that the thought of 
this dream came back to haunt me in the calm of loneliness. 
Then I produced a second version of my poem, more exact than 
the first, I mean much closer to the original dream, I give it 
here in both forms. 
Finst version Srcoxo venston (more exact) * 

When God had first madeSound, When the Eternal first made 
‘A myriad ears sprang into being Sound 

And throughout all the Universe A myriad ears sprang out to 


Rolled à mighty echo: hear, 

"Glory to the God of Sound!" And throughout all the Universe 

When beauty (light) first was There rolled an echo deep and 
given by God, clear: 


An ang out 1 seg. "A gary othe God of Somal” 
‘And hearing ems and seeingeyes When ihe Eternal first made 
in gave lor that meny -Lighe 
A myriad eyes sprang out to 
the God of Beauty look, 
; And heating eus and seeing eyes, 
When God has first given Love, Once more a mighty choral ook: 


A myriad hearts lept up; “AN glory to the God of Light!” 
And ears full of music, eyes all When the Eternal first gave 
full of Beauty, Love, 


Hearts all full of love sang 
“Glory to the God of Love 


A myriad hearts sprang into life; 

Ears filled with music, eyes with 
light, 

Pealed forth with hearts with 
Jove all rife: 

"AI glory to the God of Lovel" 

4 [Both versions in English] 
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‚3. Never having been an adept in spiritualism or the contra- 
natural (which I distinguish from the supernatural), I set to 
work, some months afterwards, trying to find out the probable 
causes and the necessary conditions for such a dream. 

"What struck me most, and still seems to me like an unex- 
plained fantasy, is that, contrary to the Mosaic account, in 
Which I had always believed, my poem put the creation of light 
in the second place instead of the first. It may be of interest to 
recall that Anaxagoras, too, makes the cosmos arise out of chaos 
by means of a whirlwind—which does not normally occur with- 
out producing a noise. But at that time I bad not yet made a 
study of philosophy and I knew nothing either of Anaxagoras or 
of his theories about the wis which T found I had been uncon- 
sciously following. 1 was in equally complete ignorance of the 
name of Leibniz and consequently of his doctrine "dum Deus 
calculat fit mundus." But let us come to what I have discovered 
‘concerning the probable sources of my dream. 

In the first place, there is Milton's Paradise Lost, of which we 
had a fine edition at home, illustrated by Gustave Doré, and 
which I have known well since childhood. Then the Book of 
Job, which has been read aloud to me ever since I can remem: 
ber. Now, if you compare my first line with the first words of 
Paradise Lost, you find it is in the same metre (4 —/ v —/v—/ 
“=: 


Of man’s first disobedience . . . 
When the Eternal first made sound. 


Moreover, the general idea of my poem is slightly reminiscent 
of various passages in Job, and also of one or two places in 
Handel's oratorio The Creation * (which appeared in the con- 
fusion at the beginning of the dream). 

I remember that, at the age of fifteen, I was very much excited 
by an article my mother had read to me, about "the Idea spon- 
taneously creating its own object" and I passed almost the 
whole night without sleep, wondering what it could all mean.— 
From the age of nine to sixteen, I used to go on Sundays to a 
Presbyterian church, where the pastor was a highly cultivated 
man, now president of a well-known college. And in one of the 


5 [Probably Haydn's Creation is smeant.-6.6.1] 
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earliest memories I have of him, I see myself, still quite a little 
girl, sitting in our large pew in church and struggling to keep 
myself awake, without being able to understand what in the 
ld he meant when he spoke to us of "Chaos," "Cosmos," and 
“the Gift of Love,” 

With regard to dreams, I recollect that once, at the age of 
fifteen, while I was preparing for an examination in geometry, 
and had gone to bed without being able to solve a problem, I 
awoke in the middle of the night, sat up in bed, repeated to 
mysella formula that I had just discovered in a dream, and then 
went to sleep again, and in the morning everything had become 
clear in my mind.-Something very similar happened to me 
with a Latin word I was trying to remember.—l have also 
dreamed, many times, that friends far away have written to me, 
and this just before the actual arrival of letters from them; the 
explanation of which is, very simply, that while I was asleep I 
calculated approximately the time they would be likely to write 
to me, and that the idea of the letter’s actual arrival was substi- 
tuted, in the dream, for the expectation of its probable arrival. 
1 draw this conclusion from the fact that I have several times 
had dreams of receiving letters that were not followed by their 
arrival. 

To sum up, when I reflect upon the foregoing, and upon the 
fact that I had just composed a number of poems at the time of 
this dream, the dream does not seem to me so extraordinary as 
it did at first. Tt seems to me to result from a mixture in my 
mind of Paradise Lost, Job, and The Creation, with notions 
like the “Idea spontaneously creating its own object," the “Gift 
of Love,” "Chaos" and “Cosmos.” Just as the little bits of 
coloured glass in a kaleidoscope form marvellous and rare pat- 
terns, so, in my opinion, the fragments of philosophy, aesthetics 
and religion in my mind were blended together—under the 
stimulation of the voyage and of countries fleetinsly seen, 
coupled with the vast silence and impalpable charm of the sea— 
to produce this beautiful dream, There was only this and noth- 
ing more. [Ce ne fut que cela et rien de plus.] "Only this and 
nothing more!” * 

4 [Quoted in English, preceded by the French] 
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IH. “THE MOTH AND THE SUN": A HYPNAGOGIC POEM 


‘The day before 1 left Geneva for Paris had been extremely ex- 
hausting. I had made an excursion up the Saléve, and on my 
return I found a telegram that obliged me to pack my bags, 
settle my affairs, and depart within the space of two hours. My 
fatigue on the train was such that I hardly slept an hour. It was 
horribly hot in the ladies compartment. Towards four o'clock 
T lifted my head from the bag that had served me for a pillow, 
sat up, and stretched my swollen limbs. A tiny butterfly, or 
‘moth, was fluttering towards the light that shone through the 
glass panel behind a curtain that was swinging with the motion 
of the train. I lay down and tried to sleep again, and almost suc- 
ceeded; that is to say, I found myself as nearly asleep as possible 
without completely losing self-consciousness. It was then that 
the following piece of poetry suddenly came into my mind. It 
‘was impossible to drive it away in spite of my repeated efforts. 
Ttook a pencil and wrote it down straight away. 


The Moth to the Sunt 


1 longed for thee when first I crawled to consciousness, 
My dreams were all of thee when in the chrysalis I lay. 
Oft myriads of my kind beat out their lives. 

Against some feeble spark once caught from thee. 
And one hour more—and my poor life is gone; 

‘Yet my last effort, as my first desire, shall be 

But to approach thy glory: then, having gained. 

One raptured glance, Til die content, 

For 1, the source of beauty, warmth and life 

Have in his perfect splendor once beheld! 


‘This little poem made a profound impression on me. I could 
not at first find a sufficiently clear and direct explanation of it, 
1 [Title and poem in English] Mint Miler hia shown me her original draft, in 
pencil, written very irregularly on account of the movement of the train. It shows 
One or two cromingrout, ar corrections of detail, in the sume kind of scan! a all 
the rest, which she had made immediately upon rereading the piece a soon as 
ie was completed. The only one that i noteworthy concerns the fit line, which 
was him written as "1 longed for thee when corscioumess fist woke": the lat 
three words are crosed out with a big stroke leading right down 10 the bottom 
of the page, where the variant is write "nt I crawled to consciousness, r2. 
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But a few days afterwards, having again taken up a philosoph- 
ical article that I had read in Berlin the previous winter, which 
had delighted me extremely, and reading it aloud to a friend, I 
came upon these words: “The same passionate longing of the 
moth for the star, of man for God. 1 had completely for- 
gotten them, but it seemed to me quite obvious that these were 
the words that had reappeared in my hypnagogic poem, More- 
over, a play entitled The Moth and the Flame? which I saw a 
few years ago, also came back to me as another possible source 
of my poem. You see how often the word Moth has been im- 
pressed upon me!—I would add that, in the spring, I had been 
reading a selection of Byron's poems that pleased me greatly 
and that I often dipped into. Moreover, there is a great similar- 
ity of rhythm between my two last lines, “For I, the source, etc. 
and these two of Byron’s: 


Now let me die as I have lived in faith. 
Nor tremble tho’ the Universe should quakel 


Tt is possible that my having so often read this book had an 
influence on me, and contributed towards my inspiration, as 
much from the point of view of meaning as of rhythmical form. 


{A comedy, in three acts, by the American playwright Clyde Fitch, produced in 
New York on Apr, 11, 1898, The following synopsis of its plot (from a review in 
the New York Dramatic Mirror, Apt 18, 1898). i given here in extenso because 
of the interesting pertinence of is heroine's character and problema, 

The Moth and the Flame begins at a children's party given by Mr. and Mrs, 
Melton at their New York home, Their daughter, Marion, has rejected the love 
of Douglas Rhodes to become betrothed to Ned Fletcher, a man of somewhat 
shady record, whom she expects to reform. The children's party i at its merriest 
moment when a thud above and a clattering chandelier announce the suicide of 
the host in his room, Wolton, knowing Fletcher to be a swindler and dreading 
the disgrace that must befall by Mason's marriage to Fletcher, has killed himself, 
Yet the guests know not, and the fun goes on. Marion falters into the room after 
discovering the horrible thing, and falls into her mother's arms, sobbing out the 
awful uth while a doren unsuspecting revelers dance and sing about the 
stricken women. The family are threatened with terrible distres, and Fletcher, 
as Marion's aflanced lover, announces his purpose to stand by the Woltons, 

"The next act prets St. Hubert Chapel, wherein isto occur the wedding of 
Fletcher and Marion, to which society has been invited by Mrs. Wotton. The 
ceremony is rudely interrupted by a woman who demands that Fletcher shall 
‘marry her and give his name to her child, Fleicher repudiates the woman's stay, 
and Marion believes him. But the interloper persists and steps between the bridal 
couple. Then Fletcher fells her with a cruel blow. Marion, horrified, cries 
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Comparing this poem, which came to me in a half-waking 
dreamstate, with, on the one hand, those written when wide 
awake and, on the other hand, the previous poem [Sec. ir, above] 
that came when I was fast asleep, it seems to me that these three 
categories form a perfectly natural series, The intermediate 
state establishes a simple and easy transition between the two 
extremes, and thus dispels any suspicion of an intervention of 
the “occult” that one might have had about the poem 1 pro- 
duced while asleep. 


1V. "CHIWANTOPEL": A HYPNAGOGIC DRAMA 


Borderland phenomena—or, if you prefer it, the productions of 
the brain in the half-dreaming state—are of particular interest 
to me, and I believe that a detailed and intelligent examination 
of them would do much to clear up the mystery of so-called 
“spirits” and dispel superstition concerning them. It is with this 
idea in mind that I am sending you an observation which, in 
the hands of someone less careful of the exact truth, or less 
scrupulous about indulging in embroideries or amplifications, 
might very well give rise to some fantastic romance that would 
outdo the fictitious ramblings of your mediums. I have re- 
written the following observation as faithfully as possible from 
the notes I made immediately after the half-dream in question, 
and have limited myself to the insertion between brackets [ ] 
‘of one or two remarks and of letters referring to the explanatory 
notes that follow. 


Observation of 17 March, 1902. Half an hour after midnight. 


ast Phase.—After an evening of trouble and anxiety, I had 
gone to bed at half past eleven. I felt restless; unable to sleep 


SCowardl’ and, flinging the wedding bouquet at his feet, rushes from the chapel 
“In the last act, Fletcher seeks to frighten Marion into marrying him, telling 
her that her father had owed his respected position o the fact that his (Fletcher's) 
money had preserved the honor of the Walton name in the world's ejes. But she 
reject hik advances and espouses the still fichful Rhodes; Fletcher, in contrition, 
Vows to marry the Woman he bad scorned, and so ends the play"-Eorrons] 
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although very tired. I had the impression of being in a recep- 
tive mood. There was no light in the room. I closed my eyes, 
and had the feeling of waiting for something that was about 
to happen. Then I felt a great relaxation come over me, and I 
remained as completely passive as possible. Lines, sparks, and. 
spirals of fire passed before my eyes, symptoms of nervousness 
and ocular fatigue, followed by a kaleidoscopic and fragmentary 
review of recent trivial events. Then an impression that some- 
thing was on the point of being communicated to me, It seemed 
as if these words were repeating themselves in me— Speak, 
Lord, for thy servant heareth-Open thou mine cars." The head 
of a sphinx suddenly appeared in the field of vision, in an Egyp- 
tian setting: then it faded away. At that moment my parents 
called to me, and I immediately answered them in a perfectly 
coherent way, a proof that I was not asleep. 

and Phase—Suddenly, the apparition of an Aztec, complete in 
every detail: hand open, with large fingers, head in profile, 
armoured, with a head-dress resembling the plumed crests of 
the American Indians, etc. The whole is somewhat suggestive 
of the carvings on Mexican monuments [note AJ.“—The name 
"Chi-wan-to-pel" forms itself bit by bit, and it seems to belong 
to the previous personage, son of an Inca of Peru [note B].— 
‘Then a swarm of people. Horses, a battle, the view of a dream- 
city [note C]. strange conifer with knotty branches, lateen 
sails in a bay of purple water, a perpendicular cliff. A confusion 
of sounds resembling Wa-ma, Wa-ma, etc. 

(A lacuna)—The scene changes to a wood. Trees, under- 
growth, bushes, etc, The figure of Chi-wan-to-pel comes up from 
the south, on horseback, wrapped in a blanket of bright colours, 
red, blue, and white. An Indian, dressed in buckskin, beaded 
and ornamented with feathers [note D], creeps forward stealth- 
ily, making ready to shoot an arrow at Chi-wan-to-pel, who bares 
his breast to him in an attitude of defiance [note E]; and the 
Indian, fascinated by this sight, slinks away and disappears into 
the forest. Chi-wan-to-pel sinks down upon a mound, leaves his 
horse to graze on the tether, and delivers himself of the follow- 
ing soliloquy, all in English: * "From the tip of the backbone 
of these continents [probably an allusion to the Andes and the 
Rocky Mountains], from the farthest lowlands, I have wandered 
(Seep. 461] 9 [But given by Fiournoy here in French] 
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for a hundred moons since quitting my father's palace [note F], 
forever pursued by my mad desire to find ‘her who will under- 
stand’ With jewels I tempted many beautiful women; with 
kisses tried I io draw out the secrets of their hearts, with deeds 
of daring I won their admiration. [He reviews one after another 
the women he has known.] Chi-ta, the princess of my own race 
= « + she was a fool, vain asa peacock, without a thought in her 
head except trinkets and perfumes. Tanan, the peasant girl 
+.» baht a perfect sow, nothing but a bust and a belly, think- 
ing of nothing but pleasure. And then Ki-ma, the priestess, a 
mere parrot, repeating the empty phrases learnt from the 
priests, all for show, without real understanding or sincerity, 
mistrustful, affected, hypocritical! ... Alas! Not one who 
understands me, not one who resembles me or has a soul that is 
sister to mine [note G]. There is not one among them all who 
has known my soul, not one who could read my thoughts—far 
from it; not one capable of seeking the shining summits with 
me, or of spelling out with me the superhuman word Love!” 

(A lacuna.) - He cries mournfully: "In all the world there is 
nota single one! I have searched among a hundred tribes, I have 
aged a hundred moons since 1 began. Will there never be any- 
one who will know my soul?—Yes, by almighty God, yes! But. 
ten thousand moons will wax and wane before her pure soul is 
born. And it is from another world that her parents will come 
to this one. She will be fair of skin and fair-haired. She will 
know sorrow even before her mother bears her. Suffering will 
be her companion; she too will seek—and will find no one who 
understands her. Many a suitor will wish to pay court to her, 
but not one of them will know how to understand her, Tempta- 
tion will often asail her soul, but she will not yield. . . . In 
her dreams I shall come to her, and she will understand (note 
Hj. I have kept my body inviolate [note I]. I have come ten 
thousand moons before her time, and she will come ten thou- 
sand moons too late. But she will understand! It is but once in 
ten thousand moons that a soul like hers is born! 

(A lacuna.)-A green viper darts out of the bushes, glides 
towards him, and stings him in the arm; then it attacks his 
horse, which is the first to succumb. Then Chi-wan-to-pel says 
to his horse: “Farewell, faithful brother! Enter into your rest! 
Thave loved you and you have served me well. Farewell, I shall 
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rejoin you soon!" Then to the serpent: "Thanks, little sister, 
you have put an end to my wanderings!” Now he shrieks with 
pain and calls out in prayer, “Almighty God, take me soon! 
T have sought to know thee and to keep thy law. Oh, suffer not 
my body to fall into corruption and decay, and become carrion 
for the eagles!" A smoking volcano appears in the distance [note 
K], the rumbling of an earthquake is heard, followed by a land- 
slide. Chi-wan-to-pel cries out in an extremity of anguish as the 
earth closes aver his body: "Ah, she will understand! Ja-ni-wa- 
ma, Ja-ni-wa-ma, thou that understandest me!” 


Remarks and Explanatory Notes 


You will agree, I think, that as a work of imagination, this hyp- 
nagogic fantasy is well worth a little attention. It is certainly not 
‘wanting in complexity and strangeness of form, and one may 
even claim a certain originality for its combination of themes, 
One might even be able to make it into a kind of melodrama in 
one act. If I were personally inclined to exaggerate the purport 
of compositions of this kind, and were not able to recognize 
many familiar elements in this phantasmagoria, I might let my- 
self go so far as to regard Chi-wan-to-pel as my “control,” my 
spiritguide, after the manner of so many mediums. I need 
hardly tell you that I do no such thing, So let us look for the 
probable sources of this little account, 

First, as to the name Chi-wan-to-pel: one day, when I was 
fully awake, there suddenly came into my mind the word 
A-hamaæra-ma, surrounded by an Assyrian decoration, and I 
had only to compare it with other names I already knew, such 
as Ahasuerus, Asurabama (who made cuneiform bricks), to de- 
tect its origin. Similarly here; compare Chi-wan-to-pel with 
Po-po-cat-a-pel,!® the name of a volcano in Central America as 
we have been taught to pronounce it: the similarity of construc 
tion is striking. 

I note also that, on the previous day, I had received a letter 
from Naples, on the envelope of which there was a view of 
Vesuvius smoking in the distance [K].—In my childhood I was 
particularly interested in Aztec remains and in the history of 
Pera and the Incas. [A and B]—I had recently visited a fasci- 
10 Sic Regularly Popocatepetl; it is actually in central Mexico] 
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mating exhibition of Indians, with their costumes, etc, which 
have found a quite appropriate place in the dream [D]—The 
well-known passage in Shakespeare? where Cassius bares his 
breast to Brutus furnishes me with an easy explanation of scene 
[E]; and scene [F] recalls to me the story of Buddha leaving his 
father's home, or equally, the story of Rasselas, prince of Abys- 
sinia, by Samuel Johnson.—There are many details, too, which 
make one think of the Song of Hiawatha, Longfellow’s Indian 
epic, whose thythm has been unconsciously followed in several 
passages of Chi-wan-to-pel's soliloquy. And his burning need for 
someone who resembles himself [G] presents the greatest anal- 
ogy with Siegfried's feelings for Brunhild, so marvellously ex- 
pressed by Wagner.— Finally [I] I had recently heard a lecture 
by Felix Adler, on the Inviolable Personality (The inviolate 
Personality *) 

In the feverish life one leads in New York, a thousand differ- 
ent elements are often mixed in the total impression of a single 
day. Concerts, lectures, books, reviews, theatrical performances, 
etc, there is enough to put your brain in quite a whirl, It is 
said that nothing of what enters into your mind is ever com- 
pletely lost; that some association of ideas, or a certain conjunc- 
tion of circumstances, may be enough to reanimate even the 
slightest impression. It seems that this may apply in many cases. 
For example here, the details of the dream-city [C] reproduced 
almost exactly those on the cover of one of the reviews I had 
lately been reading. So it is possible, after all, that this whole 
affair may be nothing more than a mosaic of the following ele- 
ments: 

A.—Aztec remains and history of the Incas of Peru, 
B.—Pizarro in Peru. 
C.—Engravings and illustrations, recently seen in vari- 
ous magazines. 
D.-Exhibition of Indians with their costumes, etc. 
E. Recollection of a passage from Shakespeare's Julius 
Caesar. 
F.—Departure of Buddha and of Rasselas. 
G. and H.-Sicgfried sighing after Brunhild. 
I—Memory of a lecture on the Inviolable Personality. 
K.—View of Vesuvius on the envelope of a letter. 
1 Julius Caesar, Act IV, ene. — Hase in English] 
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And now, if 1 add that, for days before, I had been in quest 
of "an original idea,” not much effort is required to sce that this 
mosaic may have formed itself out of the multitude of impres- 
sions that are necessarily encountered in a very busy life, and 
may have taken on this fantastic, oneiric form. This was about. 
midnight, and it may be that my fatigue and torment of mind. 
had to some degree disturbed or deformed the current of my 
thoughts. 

PS.-I fear that my concern for exactitude may have induced 
me to give my observations rather too personal a turn. But I 
hope—and this is my excuse—that they may help others to free 
their minds from things of the same kind that are worrying 
them and do something to clear up the more complex phe- 
nomena that are often presented by mediums, 
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adder, 435 4408; resistance 10, s50/, sojf 
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Agni, god of fre, 146, 147l, 1500, 
361 (= fre), 165f, 167, 185, 275, 
338: on die ram, pl. xin 

Agrippa, Heinrich Cornelius, of 
Nettedheim, 205* 

Abamarama, igaf. 

Alasuerus, 193, 195, #00, 460 

Aholab, 192 

Ahølibamah, vun, nif, 198 

‘Abrimany 2467, 2757 48), 342 

Ahora Manda) sogn, 200,375, 350: 
an 

Aidoneus, 365 er 

Aigremont, Dr, pseud, (Siegmar 
Baron won ^ Schulte Galler) 
gym, an, 278m, 19m 

Alan Deus leontocephalus, non, 
7, 80, fon; with signs of 
sodiac, pl. xav 

Alaska: Tlingit Indians, pls xxub, 

aL Bukhari, 193 

alchemy, 76n; athanor, 167; con- 
functio, aes; Gabricus and Beya, 
436: mercurial serpent, ioo: 
Peregrinatio, gyn; prima materia, 
189: role of crown im, sm; 
sacrifice of the dragon, gign; sun- 
tating lion, pl. emb; symbols 
vm 

Alciati, Andrea, go 

Aemene, agn 

alcohol, mythological analogue, 140 

Alembic, as symbol, 167 

Alexander Jannaeus, saf 

Alesander the Great, 1g6f; as the 
“ewohorned," agin, pl xxa 

Ati Mlaija, 376 

Allendorf, JL. Ka 184 

alma Vera, 75 

almus, gs, pl. xiva 

al Taba, yaf 

ambitendency" vzaf, agn 

ambition, comuptive eert af, 14 

"ambivalence 109, 1730, 49m 

Ambrose, St, 105 

Amenophis IV, orf, g8* 

Americam Indians: headdress of 


ceremonial dancer, pl. weil 
myths in Hiawatha, griff; name 
for meteor, 315; on origin of hu- 
man beings, 14i 

Americans: mother complex im, 
186; representations ol inferior 
side of personality, 183; restlese 
mes, qun 

Ammon, Jupiter, agn. 

Amon, of Thebes, 97: Ra, 240 

‘Ampycus, a 

amrita, 108 

shaman's, pls xn, xam. 

us ig 

Anahita/Anaiie: Ardvisur 
'orgiastie cult, yn 

anal: birth theory, 190f; fantasy, 
159; region, veneration of, 189 

analogy, igi: comparison by, 96fs 
fof the sexual act, 159 

analogy building, 14i . 

Analysis, importance of patents 
dreams at beginning of, 43 

analytical psychology, dream images 
36 basic principle of, 7 

anamnesis: of hremaking, 1691; in 
"he Miller fantasies, qj 48 

Ananke (Necessity), 675, abım 

anatomy, comparative, a3. 

Anaxagoras, 45 49) 453 

anchorites, Sim 

Ancient man, concept of nature, 
E 

ancient world, Christianity as es 
ape from unconsciousness ol, 
290: tee also antiquity 

angel), 121. 143; apparition of, 
1is[; birdaymbol, $48; "daemon. 
lover; 186; helpiul, 248 

Angkor Wat (Cambodia): lingam 
‘with yoni, pl. xxv 

Angramainyu, 275 437 

anima, spi; and animus, gym, gg 
archetype of the feminine, són; 
and bero, 485; identiey with, 
aS: image, see following; man's 
‘unconscious femininity, 4s; 
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mother as first incarnation of, 
330: personification of collective 
unconscious, yegf; role of, 388: 
search lor, 343; tendency to au- 
tonomy, 461; and wise old man, 
$33 

animaimage, sgn, 316; and 
motherimago, 388 

animal): as foster mother, get, pls. 
1t, ta; and the Great Mother, 427, 
pl. u; "helpful/" 181, 5a; magic, 
killing of, $e7: psyche, 176; as re- 

ious symbols, 57n; representa 

tive of the unconscious, 327; skins 
hung on tree, 2632; symbolic, 
276; symbolism of, in exotic 
dreams, 8; as symbols of paren- 
tal attributes, 181; sce also bird(s); 
snake(); and names of specific 
animals 

animal forces, and religion, «9n 

animal instinct: conservatism and 
‘misoneism, 419; moral subjugation 
f, qof: overcoming of, 261; re 
prested, in theriomorphic repre- 
Sentations of the libido, 179; sym- 
bols of, 3 


sacrifice ol, 429 

animal sacrifice: advance from, to 
Duman sacrifice, 3af; inner re- 
lationship to hero or god, 423 

anima mundi, s54 N 

animus, 184, 391; opinions, substi 
tute for reason, 300; possession, 
186 

animusfigure, goi, yo7l, $90, 435: 
attributed to masculine deities, 
461; mythological, gGen; typical, 
304; pl. xvn 

ankhjankhi, 269 

Antaeus, 178 

anthropoid psyche, 3285 

anthropomorphic vision, 1057 

Anthropomorphism: in antiquity, 
a; love as extreme example of, 
Gg; tree, $58 


Anthzopos, 77, gum, 416 

Anti Christ, 361, 308 

Antioch, erypt to Hecate, 389 
psychological situation 
eality of fantasies in, 


Anubis, jackabheaded, a370, 373: 
P. xana 

anus, 161,189, 190f 

anxie and dreams, agr; and 
fairytales, ai and fantaspmak- 
ing. pf; and lust, 8f 

Apaosha (horse), 259 

apathy, 29 

Aphrodite, sion, so; and Ares 
‘sian; crown, 146m; of Cyprus 
ain; heavenly and earthly, 198 

Apis bull, gm, 345, spin 

Apollo, 164," 200, aem, 370; and 
Python, 216m 

Apophisserpent, 280 

Apostles, the twelve, zodiacal sym- 
bols of, 107 

apotropalst, 968 

apperception, anticipatory, yin 


appetite: feature of impulses and 
automatisma, 129; as psychic em- 
LX 

Api, apa 


Apuleius, 87m, ggn, 415; bowand: 
‘arrow symbolism in, a88n; initia- 
tion of, ph vi 

agua permanens, gogn 

‘Aquinas, Thomas, St, 20 

Arabian legend of Abraham, 333 

archaic: features of schizophrenia, 
149; psyche, 176; substitute, im 
Joss of reality, 140f 

archer, death as, pl. xtv 

archetypal: contents, autonomy of, 
178: figures, 904; — endowed with. 
personality, 255: images, part ani 
mal, part human, 181; incest 
problem, sojn; parallels of pra- 
mantha, 147; symbolism, a92 —— 

archetype(6): anima as, 488; a priori 
existence of, gs; collective, gön; 
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archetype(s) (cont. 
of the collective unconscious, 138; 
‘compensatory and curative meat 
ing, 420; and the conscious mind, 
65. 232, agg; definition ol, 44n, 
102; dominant, sg; of drawing 
up from the depths, 234: energy 
of, 86; enrichment through intro: 
version, 293; Godimage, yay; ma- 
ternal, purpose of, gar; numinos- 
ity of, 158, 291, 308; patterns of 
behaviour, gig; projection of, 
537; quasi personal, 956; role of, 
236, 397: ol the self, 368; uncon. 
scious psychic image, gên; uni- 
versal and inherited patterns, as 
‘wise old man, 93e 

archigallos, 426. 

archons, and dropping of young, 
E 

Ardanari, pl. went 

Ardvisura, sogn, 426; Anahita, 
8 

Ares: and Aphrodite, s44n; battle 
of clubs at festival of, 250f 

Argos: Linus festival, 216m 

Ariantes, Scythian king, 288 

Arjuna, ayan 

Armenians, cave worship by, 41 

arms: encircling belly, stoup with, 
pl xxvm; mutilated, 239; out 
stretched, and cross, 264f 

Arnobius, on Eleusinian mysteries, 


is 

Arnold, Sir Edwin, sy, 320 

arrow (6): death by, abs, 586, pl. 
uv; masculine significance, 488; 
selFinllicted, 291]; shot, 261, 274. 
39 $53. 8797 symbol, 486-90 

arrowsmith, 332 

art, ecclesiastical, 107, ssim 

Artemidorus, dream-book of, 7 


Artemis, 370; and bear, syn, sen 
Orthia, 244; on Persian coin, 203 
Artio, ges; with bear, pl. tb. 


artisan, as hero's father, $33 
artist(s): Miller and, 448; patho 


logical fantasy of, 199; role of, 
um 

aris, the, sexuality and sensuality as 
basis of, 22an 

Arueris, agi 

ascension: in fiery chariot, 195f; 
‘af hero, 105m 

ascent, and descent, 357 

asceticism, Bin, 229 

Aschanes, birth of, 213. 247 

Asclepicia, 972 4 

awe, 246; legend of knight 
combat over, 20; mother oL 
ances, 88; mother of men, 240: 
sce also world-ash 

ass: in Apuleius, 67m; and foal, 
asn; jawbone ol, dis; mock 
crucifixion, 276, pl. xt; as sym- 
bol, 400f; worship of image of, 


assault, motif, & 

assimilation: psychic, 12; of uncon: 
scious products by conscious, 442 

associations): chain ol, 45, 85, 116; 
in derivation of hero's name, 
192; endopsychic work of, ai; in 
fantasy. 910; of ideas, reanima- 
tion of impressions, 461; linguistic 
components of, 15n; Miller's, 45, 
P 

association experiment: complex: 
toned reaction words in, 155; in- 
trapsychie, 16 

Assurbanipal, ıgaf 252 

Assyria, representation of God in, 
ES 

Astarte, sign, 296r 

Asterius, bishop of Amasea, 341 

astrology, derivation of symbolic 
animals, sygn 

Asurabama, ıgef, 460 

amatha, see peepul tree 

few dua 

Athenaeus, 2 

Aliens, ano) Le mag, 

‘Athens: chasm on the Areopagus, 
365i classical, 27; Little Metropo- 
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To 

sacred tree, ago 

atman, io, gp hermaphroditic 
nature, 16n; personal and wans 
posonil sot sagn. 

autention, directed, and thinking, 
m 

Attic: bastlit, sog; waleic, pl 

Ati, 137, 219, signs a 
loy eui legend, ann 
Men, soi; and Mithras tope; 
mystery ol gash and sacred pine. 
tree, #45, 485%: vl costration of 
Xp s7ah bandonued fata tee 
trunks 125 

AuisGybele cul, 384: press of, 
426; ritual castration in, 204 

Atum, 97, 367 

Augean stables, syan 

Augustine, St, agn; on camal vs 

riage bed, a09: definition of Ik 

bido, 1501 description of fate of 

Alypius, BA; imerpretaton of 

Christa death, 4933 on love of 

God, 74; on man and nature, 730 

Australian primitives, renewal Hte, 
432: ve uo Wachandi 

Austria, legendary sign of rain in, 
p 

autism, in schizophrenia, 28 

autoerotic, infantile, 28 

aütomatismo, psychic, sexual theory 
cem 

sutonomism, "God" as, göm 

autonomy: of archetypes 309: of 
"naive intellec, 00 

setomggesthili, 38 

autosuggestion, instantaneous, 447~ 
E 

autumn: equinox, 268, 480; fist 


day, s67 
Avesta, 266 

Aral, 111, ig 

Anecs 290; eucharist of Huitzilo- 


pochi, $36, asan; flaying cere 
monies of, 985; human sacrifices 


of, ay: zite of the cross, a6sf; 
see alio Chiwantopel 


B 


Baal: of Edessa, 201; and Shemesh, 
soa 

Babel, tower of, 113 

baby, see intancy; infant 

Babylon (city), 408, 214; whore of, 
ut 

Babylonian: gem, picture on, sozf; 
myth, 199, 201; underworld, 215m 

Bacchus, 181; conseerations 10, $45 

Bachofen, J. Ju 444° 

Baikiri myth, son 

Balaam, 276 

Baldur: death of, 257-59; and Loki, 
oi puer aeternus, 258 

Baldwin, J. M, 14 

Bali: circle of gods, pl. tixb; fire- 
god Tjimya, on, pl. xi 
Witch Rangda, pl. xivin 

Bancroft, H. H., 26) 

Bapp. K., 1460 

baptism: of Christ, ssi; —, mytho- 
logical parallels, 190; by fire, aoo; 
as rebirth, gai; water symbolism, 
29 

Barchusen, Johann K., 100% 

Barlach, Ernst, söe, 365 

basket (5), 209, 341; Eleusinian sym- 
Dolism, g42/ of Isis, with snake, 
pl. uu; winnowing, 345 

Bes sys rg gu 

bathing, in fountain, 

anle of the gods 351-94 

"bay," etymology, 274 

bear: constellation, zog} goddess 
Arüo with, syn, ph tb; mystic 
identity of, 916; as symbol of the 
mother, ges 

bees and dead lion, riddle re, 339 

behaviour: consciousness and rules 
lor, 434; pattern of, and arche- 
types, $19; — and primordial im- 
age, 909 
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Behemoth, 55} 

beloved, symbol of, 398 

belt, magic, 316, 353 

ben and bel, 165 

Bencke, Fy igen 

Beandort, Ouo, 428 

Bernardino de Sshagin, 336 

Bernhardt, Sarah, 45 

Bernoulli, C. A, on Nietache's 
dream, san, s787 

Bernoulli, J. J, pl. xxa 

Berthelot, Marcellin, 140m, sgan, 
356m 

Berischinger, Huy 179 

pum 

Bethlehem, bittheave at, 2090 

betrayal of the hero, motif of, 4o 

betrothal ring, meaning of, 493m 

Bhagavad Gita, 166, 174m 

Bhrigu, 146 

Bible: association of hero's name 
with parallels in, ige; cities as 


women, sig; longing for the 
mother, siaf; of Mamerius, pl. 
x; of Merian, pl. xxiia; mouth, 


fire, and speech symbolism, ef, 
see abio New Testament; Old 
Testament 

Biblia pauperum, 106 

bier, name for, #81 

Big Snake, African legend of, 399 

Binebdid, 240 

biological phenomena, changes in 
original sexual character of, 196 

bird(e): with golden wings, 28r 
helpful, 248%, gi7f, agaf; lame 
guage Of, qoan; as soulimages, 
215; symbol of wishful thinking. 
pa 

birth: anal, igi; dual, of the hero, 
motif of, gef; extraordinary, of 
the hero, quB; goddess of, 570: 
mythological conjunction of rock, 
tree, and water, 249; myths, ethi- 
cal basis of, 225: pangs of, 287n: 
in a stable, 199r, gn; theories, 
of children, gg; of water and 
spirit, 325 


birti-giving primary substance, 241 

bisexuality: of gods and goddesses, 
azı; in libido myth, «89; see also 
hermaphroditism 

Bithynia: Attis Cybele cult, 426m 

Blackfoot, see Melampus. 

blacksmith, 338 

Bleuler, Eugen, 4on; on "ambiten 
ency,” (gf; on “ambivalence, 
109, 17; 438n7 ou schizophrenic 
group, 180 i 

blis: in childhood memories, sii: 
diving, 266, qoen 

blood: of dragon, 363; Eucharistic, 
168; sacrificial offering, 491; vest- 
‘ments dipped in, 104 

boa constrictor, sön 

Bodhisattva, s 

body: exploration of, in chis 
thythmic activity, 144; inviolate, 
3959, a57; monit of dismember 
ment and reassembly, 287], 23 
mutilation of parts of, 239, 34557 
“pneumatic,” or subtle, 338; pro- 
truding parts and cavities, 147M; 
secretions as libido equivalents, 
09: see alip deformity 

Boedrontion, month ol, 440 

Boeotia, sacrifice to snake deity in, 
pl. ti. 

Bogda Geser Khan, 35gm 

Böhme, Jakob, gr* 

Bologna: Holy Sepulchre of San 
Stelano, 346 

Bombay, 237 

Book of the Dead (Egyptian), so; 
sellceation of the gods in, 256; 
treeimage in, aj 

Book of Rites, 427 

borderland phenomena, 457 

“bore,” etymology, 1480 

Boreas, mün 

boring: associated with fire and 
procreation, 153; etymology, 
147m; finger gesture, 142; and 

making, 145%; masturbatory, 


Botho, Conrad, g6* 
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Bounet, Wilhelm, gin 

bowandaow symbolism, 3287n; 
dee also arrow 

Brabıma, saf. 951: emergence from 
Vishnu, 295, 399, pl. xaxa 

Brahman, 395, 438% 

Brahmanaspati, sgif. 

Brahman ideas of fre and sacrifice, 
65 

brain, inherited structure and fune 
oning, 29 

Brazil: Bakairi Indians, sogn 

breast: as "mama ayn, spi; drink 
‘of immortality (rom, sôn; ex 
posed to arrow shot, #82f) 

reat beating, #56 

Brenner, Albert, gam 

"bridal bed” in the feld, igin 

“Bride of Corinth" 370 

bright, shining,” etymology, 163 

Brimo, 370 

brothers mortal and immortal, 
Wan; aimer incest, 398; sister 
marriages, 234, 496; unequal, mo- 
tif of, 140 

brotherhood of man, off 

Brown, W, Norman, 415m, gzon 

Brugsch, Heinrich, ıDsn, sm, 
Mom agan, in, an, 268m, 


Bundes and Sicphied, 3-44: 
and Wotan, gg 

Boni Gitano, i 

rune Gerda, ae Wolters 

Dry agcold problem of 390; 
ind Senden, 4a 

Brit and Cao jf 460 

Babe, Marin. gm, gym. gen 

Bücher, Kan, zi ibm 

hud. 394 4000 z 

ue binh of, us, go; Mapas 
ream of Bi concrpton, pl 
uke) seperation im fami 
thay hf. teachings ol ss mo 
eh pk va; on anita de 
ad 

Budänien tree of the dead, pl 


xxxv; tree of enlightenment, pl. 

budding tree, symbol, 248% 

Budge, Sir E. A. T, Wallis 98% 
237%, 241%, 268%, gagn, pl. xb 

bull; and Dionysian orgies, 278; 
and dragon, sii; fathersymbol, 
a1, fertility symbol, 109; fiery 
god, 220; god as, gor hidden 
feminine significance, 426: seed 
of, 447; and snake, symbols of 
hero, 4gifi see also Apis 

bullsacrifice, vain, 138, 176, 421, 
pl xi; conquest of instinetuality, 
362; and ferüliy, aga; Fruitful 
ness through, pl. xx; function 
of dog in, x38 meaning of, atf, 
432; messenger of the gods, 248m; 
points of resemblance 1o Chris- 
tian sacrifice, aoof 

Bundahish, a82; bulbsucriüce in, 
m" 

Bumen, C. C, 184m 

lanl, Sea aT. 

; on Peirarch, ign; quotation. 

fom di, Augotins, 28 

burdencarıying, 301 

burial: in consecrated ground, yj 
customs, and tree symbolism, a; 
L, Etruscan, afin. 

‘burst, swell" etymology, 16g 

Busiris, festival of Isis, 256 

buuertiy, and psyche; ao 

Byblos, 196 

Byron, George Gordon, Lord, 110, 
inf, 192, 436 


c 


Cabir): attributes of, 146; banquet. 
^l, 129°; phallic aspect, v4 

Cacodaimon, $82 

Cadmus, 208 

Cagliostro, Alessandro di, 1937 

Callistus, catacomb of, 1070 

Cambodia: goddess in the lingam, 
pl. xxix; lingam with yoni, pl. 
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7 
Canada: Nootka Indians, pl. xur 
candlesticks, seven, Son of Man be- 
tween, pl ve 
Canicula, agi 
Cannegieter, Hendrik, 249 
‘exp, magic, js see alo pileus 
Capricorn, zodiaca symbol, 
cartes, Boo 
Carlyle, Thomas, gen 
Carnival, in Rome, rogn 
enter, as hero's father, 533 
fel have ign 
ring: burden, soif; the cross, 
Jon. 399: transit, $987 
Carus, Karl Gustav, 170 
Cassius, and Brutus, adaf, 461 
castigatio, elt, gof 
aration: motit of, 7n; ritual, 
and incest problem, aj: by smake, 
motif of, 438; substitution for, in 
AttivCybele cult, 46; trefelling 
2s dnt 
castration, selt, sign, qugf; Autis, 
250, 378; ideal sacrifice, 490: as 
sacre ot instinctuality, soif 
at, Tum as tocar, so 
tatacombs, 37a: sun symbolism of. 
Pictures im, 107 
catatonic depression, Jungs cae, 
"ell 
tatexi e) egoistic, 1g; libidinal, 
133 
Catholic Church: and earthly and 
heavenly Jove, 22gn; feelighting 
at Easter, 168; institutionalization 
of archetype in, 66: and u 
need for visible hero, 177 


cattle: firemaking rite vs. epidem- 
ies, 149; goddess of, 426; origin 
of, 487 

caul, 198m, 964 


causalism, reductive, in Freud, vi 

causality, psychic: law of, 46; and 
‘ymbolformation, zeg 

Cautes and Cautopates, aooff, pl. 
xxb 

Cautopates, attributes, 203 


‘ave/eavesn: of death and rebirth, 
393: and grace, sf at maternal 
womb, gay: meaning ol, agn; 
seven sleepers in, 193 Worship 
in, saf, 45. 

caviar Sogl re, 447 

Gecrops myth ol, tf 

tedirirce ang, asi 

Celestial harmony. 164 

Celts, their conception ofthe Fates, 

census, s79; origin, gogn 

Central America, 20 

Cerberus 18, 36, 

Ceres, of Plans Hig; see alo 
Demeter 

Chalucs, 208; dieuminterpreens 
at. 

chalice: image, 4o 
Bol aui 

Chamberlain, Houston Stewart, Bux 

hac, and coon 48, 453 

Ghapouthies, Fernand, side 

chario fiery, gp desi and 
one, 279 

Charon, obolus given to, gre 

has, and underworld, 305 

Cherokee Indian legend, 35] 

chest, 209, 234 

child(ren): birth theories ol, gg: 
Born with caul, ip; creation of, 
49; hindrance to natural. devel 
pment of, 307; individual dis- 
position ol, and parental imagos 

interest in defecation, ago; 
myimaking 34; myth of pene 
Cation of, by Lamia, 248; paren 
tal imago as helpful or frighten: 
ing animal, 181; relin 
with mather, a; role o inborn 
instines, 18o; speech. of, ag 
stolen by witch, pl. xivux tori 
from womb, mot ol, mi»; 
treading movement, 250; unborn, 
fish symbol of 198: unconscious 
identity with mother, 295 
childbirth, goddess of, e 


as mothersym- 
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childhood: archaic thinking, ajf; and found, 343f; as mat 
bliss of, longing for, gig; effort. of the self, goa; and Mithras, and 
ess state of, gogn; impressions, — wateraymbol, ei; as Mosesser- 
and choice of wife, sais — effect pent, 982, pL md; mystic union 
‘of, 3915 memories of, 8g; — and with, 387; and Nicodemus, ejf, 


dreams, a2, 29; — and magical ggi; openarmed before cross 
images, 408; reveries, role of, 598 «öy; personal, 177; and Peter, 
“childiikeness of faith," 292 ence of, gas; proof 
Chimera, 189 sonship of, 87; psycho- 
chin, 1470 logical signification of, 368; sac 
China: Buddhist tree of the dead, rificial death and resurrection of, 
pl. xxxv; emperor of, 109 412; scholasticism and, 19; Sec 
Chinese philosophy: firesaerifice, ond Coming of, 196; sclLsacriice 
427i 1 Ching, 170, 279 of, sr 492; separation from 
Chivantopel: animus figure, gogi Family, 911, 414; and snake, 974, 
jimushero, yor; apparition of, 482; as Sol novus, 106; as Son of 


182, 458: Biblical parallels of — Man between the candlesticks, pl. 
name, 192; death threat to, 2 vb; surrounded by the evange- 
horse and snake symbolism of, lisis, pl. tx; and the sword, 359, 
4S7: meaning of role of, fsf, pl. vb; temptations of, 

309; Miller re, 457-62: name, 187, ‘Transfiguration of, 192 
458, 460; as penonification ofre Tree of Life, pl xx in the 


renive reverie, 414i prophecy of, Virgin's womb, pl. m 
Soif; signihcance of birth Irom Christian): children of the Higher 
Popocatepetl, 191 City, 219: conflict with powers 

Christ, 109, 298; and AntiChrist; of seduction, Sif; sun-warship 
308: archetype of the self, 368, 


pl ix; archetype of Spirit, 413 : 
Erchetypal here, sën; baptism  gories in, 428; love, $90; mystery, 
Of. soo, agii biography of, 227: Of sacrilice, 420; myth 166, so: 
bird of, s; birthplace of, sia philosophy, and" homoousan 
blood oi i67f; "branch" or idea, sor; sucifce, points of re- 
rod” si; and confit with semblance to Mithrai sacrifice, 
Jewish law, a6: and the cros, soof symbols and. symbolism, 
247, 269, 902, 9. see alio Cr 217, #39, 290, uf, góp 
‘crucified, with two thieves, 201; nity: ascetic tendency of, 
crucifixion, 147,262, 290, pl. 257: aversion from the world 
ise; ioc, né dw pl 4: ee ts 7: confit wih 
‘xu; death of, 498; divine and Jewish law in, 26x; effect of edu- 
Tomis gri p inn Ro AGOM waiting i pr re yur 
is eaten, 339; equation with olim in, 167; and Aieros gamon, 
igsf; gure, union of opposites, 289; and Mithraism, 67, 70, 200f; 
30%: and fire symbolism, 167: moral degeneracy of frst cen 


damping on the tree, gge; as He- curies of, 67; oneness with God 
lios 108; historical human be- in. 87; and pathological fantasies, 
ing gin; identification with ser- — 44; polytheisic tendency in, 


pent, 367; image, gigi and 99; primitive, asp; reason for 
ka, 217m; knowledge of, 230; lost original acceptance of, 230; and 
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Christianity (cont): 


in, Jof; values of, ssof. 
Christmas, and mistletoe, 256m 
Chronicles of Lanercost, 149 
Chronos, 380 
Gorse 

opoca, 1267 
Githonia, temple of, $65 


Chuang, 4 
Church; baptismal water symbol- 
ism, bride of Ghrist, 26 
‘connection with the mother 
dup as hero's grave, as 
mother, 213, 3179, 246, 2701, pl 
ka; as mother archetype, af 
as motherwile of Christ, ‘217%; 

see also Catholic Church 

Church Fathers, as fathergod, 49 

churningstick, 146n, pl. xv 

Giba Archives, 158%, pls xma, 
ab, Lixb, ria. 

Cicero, i297 

Cinderella, ygan 

Cinyras, sis 

Circes with Odysseus, 128 
Picus, 352 


and 


losed;” 426; of gods, 


circumcision, as sacrifice, yof 
Cia, 348, $45; and serpent, pl. 
"mm 


‘maternal symbol, anf; 

mother, 213-17; amd Wee sym 
bolism, 3f; vision of, 233 

Claparède, Edouard, 23-250 

classical spirit: and mythology, 20; 
understanding of, 4 

dett, mothersymbal, 371 

Clemen, Paul, pl. xiva 

Clement of Alexandria, on Eleu- 

nian baskets, gia 

Clement of Rome, 107m 

Cleopatra, & 

clubs, batte with, 256 

Coblenz basreliet, 435 

cock, 203; attribute of, a8of; Men 


‘on, ph xxu; Peters attributs 
197; as soar symbol 19j: as sj 
bol of time, sof 
colin: and horsesymbol, 281; Osi 
in, 297°; as teeeaymbol, 299 
cohabitation: continuous 7»; 
with god, a87 
Cohn, William. 24m, pl. wr. 
coincidentia eppostorum, 368 
coins, sexual syrabol on, 
Sou rial xps upward die 
placement of movement, zen. 
"elective. representations.” 36; 
pep 

collective. unconscious, see uncon: 
scious, collective 

Colonna, Francesa, 75° 
colour heating.” 105 

colours, brights 438 

comet, gii, 316 

communication: impression of, 458: 
Tole of speech in 29 

Communion, blasphemer on, 376 

“communion of saints; #46 

community, archetypal, 68 

comparative procedure: as used by 
ung. ix, xi, p. Söpf in Scheer 
en 
Schreber 

womparong): by analogy, ff: 
causative, gy; Choice ab sys 
functional, 97; in libidosymbol. 
fring. orf 

compensation: between conscious 
and unconscious, 65, 370). gon; 
and creation of ‘wholeness, 395 
dream expression ol, 10; through 
fantayy, 25; between mans ani- 
mal and evolutionary instineis, 
419; uacanscious and, yoy 

“complex” term, gan 

complexes, 28; and extrayenion 
and inisoversion, 178; feeling: 
toned, 141; functional autonomy 
9f, Gx; projection of, 414/; acil 
and national, in myth ge; soho. 
tion ‘of, through  Wenddeation, 
35: stability of, Bon, Bg; transfor 
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‘mation into art, 141; unconscious 
danses, agi see also 
mother 4: Oedipus 

"comprehend," etymology, 440 

“comprehension,” etymology, 306f 

compulsion: of fear, 111; feature of 
impulses and automatisms, 129; 
by stars, 67, gigi Unconscious, 


etymology, i 
yy breath or wind, 319; 
supernatural, peychological ex 
planation of. 923 
concupiscentia: and natural im. 
snc. 157; effrenata; s 
conflict): between good and evil, 
without solution, 117; comcious 
transference to Godimage, (of; 
fundamental human, 4; inner, 
over external abject, 175; and re 
presion, 58 
coniunctio, ang 
conscious (mind) 
archeiype vr, sog; archetypes per 
ceptible to, a95; assimilation of 
Contents from unconscious, 508, 
attitude of, and archetypal im- 
ages, 181; and collective uncon- 
scious, gaaf, sec also unconscious, 
collective; and compensation, 10, 
as; conflict with instinct, 396; con- 
tent, use ol in dreams, 180; — ere- 
ation through sacrifice of primal 
being, 417; deadlock of forward- 
striving funcion, sor; develop- 
ment ol, 495: energy attracted by 
unconscious from, 432; and fan 
tasy produc, 29, 310, 44i: in 
vidual differences in content, v 
invasion from unconscious, 37, 
307: and “mana personal 


392: and moulding of human na- 
ture, 44; and primordial image, 
495; process, adaptation as te. 
Sence of, 177} rejection of the 
‘unconscious, aif, gog; tramser- 


age through invocation, 178; un- 
conscious as check to forward 
striving of, 299: and unconscious, 
projection of the hieros gamos 
and, 433i — union of, 305, 45; 
see alsa unconscious, relation co 

consciousness: birth of, 345; of con- 
flit, of; confrontation of subject 
and object, ozn; consolidation 
of, 356f dawning and extinction 
of, #81; development of, and sep- 
aration from childhood ties, 295; 
individual content of, i57; and 
instincts, 227; introspective, 430; 
libido tendencies and, 4247 long- 
ing for nature, 205; masculine, 
union with feminine unconscious, 
439; rebirth from darknes, 
359: son as, 259; and splitting of 
primary instinct, 138; and tran 
formation, 236 

Constantine, Arch ol, in dream, gf 

constellation(): theriomorphic, 953 
‘of unconscious contents, 59 

containment, motif of, yif. 

eontrasexual tendencies, assimila- 
tion of, yon 

Conybeare, F. C. C, 2170 

cooking, symbolism of, 140 

Coptic myth of the Father Creator, 
E 

corn: ear ol, 343, pl Wb? mortar, 
sogn. 

orn god, yabf; Adonis, gayn; b 
tle with, syfi; motif of lost and 
found, 341; of Pera, pl tur 

coronation rite, 88m, vo; in m 
tery culis, Ban 

corpse, devouring of, 297 

corpus mysticum, 439 

Cos, temple at, 2f 

cosmogonie principle, 197f 

cosmogony: Orphic, $79; psycho. 
logia 417 

cosmos, 48 

cow: divine, 242"; heavenly, 245, 
4s, 268, son, 29y; as mother, 


INDEX 


porem 
int, pl tcu miena, 
340 59: wooden, burial in 430m 

crab dea jg 

Saaman, as hers aer, sg 

Creation esl ar subite e real, 
Yo: ard seprenon, tor and ec. 
fee, s rong thought, 1; 
of universes 1i ab 

Creation Epic. Babylonian 359-54 

Grenier Bam syn ach ct 
formulations re, 137: =s symbols 
"ons, 448-01] powers, and thc 
coros, y price, un 
tonscouy 4g spl. aiv 
30: thought, ad invicto, 
dos word 4s 

(rear: and creation 6, sto Gad 
nd fathermago, 4? d the muc 
iios, image ol, sj 

Grenze, (Georg) Friedrich, 298 

Grisecocr, M. G. J. de, sión 

inm, maieiliic 433 

poem 

(rome on Adamis grave, 
PE xvm; anying, of, su 
Pumas, 654) ae tamiageded, 
435 Marys ment o 0 meine 
ing of, 64: Palenque, a85. pi 
ia. pont of inteton ab 
Mit sere reliqua, egnz ig 
Of, so; symbol, egy. aig dp 
369. on 190) tee o death, ag 
348 1) aba, par, sen pis X 
ARS ee of e AUT pl 

recon matings, ife di 

Coming te waten, ges 

Croopie su si 

town: in alchemy, inr of eternal 
te. 6; o Helion pl; her- 
msphrodiv wii, p xvi den 
ficaon with raj o suy Bg, 
maral, 208, pl xxi ob quj 
196; symbol; asan 

roc dream a 
ement 18g 


in form of ex- 


crucifixion: mock, 276, 4o pl. 
xum; and serpent, pl. xb; sym. 
bol, 7h 

Crusaders, 18g 

crux anata, 2640, 267, 268 
ing of forms of, 264 

eryptomnesia, gay, 43gn. 

cucurbita, 167 

cults: ancient, sexual content of, 
238]; basis in relationship of son 
to mother, zesn 

cultural: activities, Jungs early 
views of, as based on sexual li- 
bido, 155; development, and psy- 
chic energy, 16 

culture: anıhropoid psyche vs. tra- 
ditional pattern, şaf; and de. 
velopment of the cult of the hero, 
177; heroes, si 

Cumacan Sybil, 8e 

Cumont, Franz, On, ggn, 105", 
106m, wp, 109m, am, 197m, 
som, 218%, 279m, xBon, sgn, 
diss 3950, 967m, bon; on da 
dophors soo; on facial exprer 
sion of the Tauroctonos, 428; on 
nature in Mithraism, 79; ple 
oo, xt, xxm 

Cupid, 288; and wheel of phalli, 
ES 

Curtius, sacrificial death of, 365 

cutting off of heart, zio 

cutting open fish's belly, sio 

Cybele, 208, 423; and Anis 204* 

cypres, asın 

Cyprus, sión. 

Cyrano de Bergerac (Rostand), gi 
37. 47h taf; dosing scene, 111; 
identification with, 448 

Cyril of Jerusalem, 3680 


D 


dicryls: birth of, 191; called thumb- 
lings, ra7n; Idacan, 1364; phallic 
aspect, tag 
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Aadophors, off, 298; with torches, 
ph xxb 

daemon: transformation of, 958: 
see also demon. 

daggersymbol, 369 

dancer, American Indian 
dress, pl. xib 

dancesiep, $15 

Dancing Dervishes, 915 

Dante Alighieri San 

Dantel, T. Wy 125°, 200 
395, 405° 

Daressy, Georges, pl, xxxb 

darknes: descent into, 341, 357. 
409, 414; substitute for upper 
world, agr; symbolism, 124; 
World of primordial images, 408 

daughteramima. relationship, 468 

daughterwile, zer 

day-dreams, fantasy products, 29 

daystar, fish as, 1nof. 

dead, the: cult of, 373; disposal of, 
2931; souls of, a, 373, 

death: in African Negro myth, 348; 
as archer, pl xv; dragon of. 
359; emblem of, asin; fantasies, 
and renunciation of desire, 11 
fear of, ransom from, 431; frui 
fulness from, 438: gesture of self- 
exposure to, aff, soi, gor: in- 
stinet, gan; as lile, 994; longing 
lor, #845, 356, ghi; as maternal 
womb, 218; mother as souree of, 
365; as omen, ssaf; origin of, 271, 
318: presentiments of, 285; and 
rebirth, agb, eii, $82, 418. 415m 
ship and tree of, 246: stake as 
symbol of, 373: symbolic intima- 
tions of, 4o7f symbolism of, for 
summit of life, 285; tree of, 295. 
sj, si, gen, sge pls oxy, 
sexu, xxvn and resurrection, 
ier god, dying amd resurgent: 
as reentry into mother, 439 
‘voluntary, $86), see also suci 
waters of, ssof, 359; and zenith 
fof the sun, 298; see also life and 
death 


head 


decisionmaking, and conscious 
mind, soif 

“decoy mechanisms,” 154 

defecaion: boys amy of, 188; 
d propagation, 1909; sez ho 

deformity, mot im Cabirie eult, 
al; me also dwarfs) 

De Gubernatis, Angele, 289m: ago 

Deianira, 26 

deifcati of che believer, 867 

De Jong. K- H. E, 341m, sian 

Dallai and Samson qon 

Delphi crevice and Castalian 
spring, 972 

Delphi: gorge, soon: oracle, agg 

Deluge, the, light from, rio 

delusions, in Freuds Schreber case, 
m 

dementia praecox, see wie 
cen 

Demeter, aypn, a. reno 
Inspired er 
sephone; sy 

demturge, um, qr 

demon: eating the sun, pl. xv 
en 
posession by, 557, ore eto dues 
mon; „woman, my. 300 

Demosthenes, aj 

depressive: psychosis, and symbol of 
lldesouring mother, 338; sate, 
an unconstious compensation 
m 

“De promissonibus, s66f 

Desert Fathers, Bur 

dssentalization, of libido, 419 

desire for che good, vaif; object 
and quality of, $4/; renunciation 
al, and death Fantasie, rio; tm 
Conscious and torment of soul 
280; for the mother, snif; un- 
Fuld, and repression, aj; vio. 
Jent, and anxiety, ionf 

esiste: and divine blint 40; 
and sleep, 326 

Desbner, Ludwig, pl. sema 

Deucalion and Pyrrha agi 
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Deusen, Paul, yan, 461%) on crea 
tor and creation, 98o; on horse- 
sacrifice, gar 

Dev Azur, 427 

devil; and Chris, 97m; com- 
munion of, 36; and divinity, 
sôn; amd horse, 277; ss other 
Side of God, 56; snake symbol for, 
Sr; and with, 276° 

devital, gin 

devouring, 210, 419) pl. ixi; and 
amimilation of magie power, 
ason; of hero, 347; monster, 
48): moti of, zo, Sa, 351, pls 
sub, Soc, ru; and swallow- 
ing. 4 

Dhulqarnein, 194f 

Diana, 208; of Aricia, 170; of Caria, 
219; of Ephesus with mural 
own, pl. xv 

Dieterich, Albrecht, gn, 66n, Byn, 
gon, gan, wo 105m, Wm, 
451%, soon, sgh, 342m, sasn, 
Sin, aym, gin, 471; an Apol 
lo and. Python, 10n; on cst, 
gush magic papyrus, 87, 89; on 
primitive forces amd reign, 
3697; on solar phallus 157 

Dietrich of Bern, 1941, spon 

Diez, T. C. aan 

Dio Chrysostom, mystic quadriga, 
E 

Diodorus, agn 

Dionysia, 1047. 

Dionysian orgies, and bull, 278 

Dionysus, 127/, 205, 24), an; 
and Agni, 1080; cult, 138, 4290; 
dismembered, 1371; double hg. 
ure of, iayf; and figiree, aan; 
head oí, 187m; legend, ass in, 4 
and we, 425 

Dionysus Lysius, 197 

DionysusZagreus, 4x8; rebirth of, 
340; sacrifice of, Sygn 

Dioscorides, 147m 

Dioscuri, 127, 200, 201, gn 

dismemberment, moti ol, 257], 158. 
E 


dinocitiom, qo 441/7 treatment ol, 
n 

airin, the, concept ol, grin 

divine nature, aimilation of, ss 

divinity, theriamorphic element, 
E 

doctor, see psychotherapist 

doctor animal,” gay 

dog (): Trusuaied by closed door, 
"igs: guardians af the treasure, 
inl aay eyg: cs 
Of, 871; signiñeance of, gig 

dogma; “materialini oricum oh 
“Ast religious, 220, symbolic exc 
prenion of an idea, 77 

doganan, 258 

dolphin, and womb, agin 

Donald Swed Ling, 209 

domestication, and  lacottaboó, 
am 

dominans, organizing, among ar 
heypen, ggr 

Dominie, Sc, sim 

donum anata 66 

"onum gratiae, 06 

dove, tgn; symbol ot Holy Ghost, 
n 

drapon(). spi pl. xxvi ale 
ty, 378%; blood, efect of drink: 
ing, 461 and bul, $84; and cave, 
legende of sban, 405-07 com. 
queror ol. s74, pl. tina; as evil 
mother symbol, 29: legend, and 
"yoh of AntiChrist, 308, Dega 
tive symbol o£ unconscious, 374; 
and St Sylvester, sts; sctzon- 
suming, pl nixa; seven’ heads, 
iugi and water, sión; whale 
"y, Sii; woman and, my 
360p. 

drama, unconscious, soif 

drawings, of children and artists, 
phallic symbolism in, 126 

drawing water, ae Individual ex 
perience and archetype, 234 

dics), iB; collective, myth 
24; amd the conscious mind, 
Sio; “contradiction characteris 
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tic of, 451; dreamers inter- 
pretation of, i; erotic im- 
pressions i fish 

ism, 1489; individual founda- 
tions of, 7; interchangeability of 
figures in, soo; interpretation, 7. 
901; as ‘modified memory, 22, 
primordial element in, ss: pro- 
Phetic, zum, ipi; as reality, 39 
450: repetitive, 1o; me Te 
dreamer, 196; solution of prob- 
lems in, 454; symbolism, analysis 
of, xof; symbols of motherimago 
im, 364; theriomorphic represen- 
tations in, 179, ga 

bases of, abf; water as obstacle in, 
gayn; DISTANCES OF URkAMS: be 
ing Alled with a snake, 378; crab 
clutching foot, 245; crucifix in 
form of excrement, 189; male pa- 
tient having questionable rela- 
tions with women, 179; Miller's, 
and creation of poem, 45i 
of St. Sylvester, 466; schizophren- 


sf, 4387; snakebite in genital 
region, 978; tree and poisonous 
fruit, 21; of young woman, il 
Istrating sexual symbolism, of; 
‘woman patients, of wild hone, 


: iion of, 458, 461; 
images, 7f, Bf; language, 10; state, 


halkwaking, 455, 45]: thinking, 
regression in, ar 

dream-book: of Artemidorus, 7; of 
 Jagaddeva, 351 


dreamer, splitting into several fig- 
res, ipf 

Drews, Arthur, gin, sag. 

Drexel, Friedrich, pl. xta 

ee a 
symbolism of, 167f; see alio soma 

Droselbart, 276 

Druids: and cross, 164; sacred oak 
and mistletoe, 258 

dual mother, sez mother sv- 

dual nature, of man, 391 


Duchesne, Louis, 9657 
lum Deus calculat fe mundus." 46 

Duns Scotus, Johannes, 20 

dwarl(): animusfigure, geff; crea- 
tive, 12; crippled, as foster- 
parent, stuff; motif, Agure of the 
divine boy, is; 

dynamism, unconscious 


EI 


Ex, 252-54 
pour 


from, 41a; crevice in, as mother, 

73; descent into, gyf; fertiliza- 

Won ceremonies, 365; snake as 

symbol of, 10sf; splitting of, 288, 
dir —, with foot, gis 

Earth Mother 159, S46, 301, pl 

‘earthquake, 460; and landslide, 
395 

East, 210; night sea journey to, 398 

Ebbinghaus, Hermann, uim 

Eberschweiler, A. 15”, ign. 

ecclesiastical art, 207, 224m 

Echidna, 215; mother of the 
Sphinx, 188 

Echion, gan 

Edda; example of direct projection, 
112m; Hovamol, 263 

Eden, Garden of, gan 

Egeria, 298 

gg: basilisk (Nietzsche), 98a: of 
Khnum, 209; Phanes in, pl. xu 
seltbegotten, sho; and seiLerea- 
tion of the gods 256, spen; 
shaped on the potter's wheel, 
256, 269, pl. ub; symbol of 
mother, $54; world enclosed in, 
354 

ego: and archetype; 65; conscious, 
‘and collision between instinctive 
tendencies 4a5; renunciation, 
435: and sell, gan; and uncon: 
scious, gor 


D 


INDEX, 


fatherimago (cont): cross as emblem of, 264; Frey, 
sion of instincts, 157; reactivation god of, pl xi; magic, 150f, 224, 
of, 44. 59, 89 366, 267; rites of the Wachandi, 
fatherintaw, transference of fath- 150. 
ex's attributes to, 353 fextlization, spiritual or symbolic, 
fatherson symbolism, zssf, 239 an 
fatigue: and directed thinking, s2; Fichte, Immanuel Hermann von, 


and dreams, 455, 462; and fae agt 
tasythinking, 25; ocular, 458 Fick, Friedrich C. A. s4gn, span, 
Faust (Goethe). 54. ruf; Dunk 973 
hardt on, ss; conflict im, st, if; Ficchter, E. 
development of sunsymbolism field, "bridal be 
m, dou “Doctor Marianas.” Gery furnace, 167 
sry; fiery tripod in, 167; life and FieraDayid, Linda, 75* 
rebirth im, au longings im, Bo, Stree, za 
eif; mission as saviour and de. figwood, 219 
soper, 8z; "The Mothers,” fingerjoint, 220: see also dactys 
za, 182; primordial image in, fire: baptim by, eoo; curtain. ol, 
gan; significance of, By: yearning and treasure hard to attain, 302, 


for rebirth in, 272 discovery of, and regression to 
fear: “animal,” 34a; deadly, com- presexual stage, 159; — and the 
Pulsion of, 1115 dominant over Ih, 161; —, as a robbery, 168, 


sexuality in primitive group, 153; and divine hero, 187r; and 
instineinhibiting, 130; amd re Tight, homesymbol 279: =, im 
gression, agf; make symbol of, symbolism of Christian simis, 
259. 43%, 438; source of energy to 107; making, see following; and 
Check instincts, 153; spirit of evil, speech, rij. 167; spirits, 427: as 


354, pl xr of struggle for ex subject and object of sacrifice, 
istence, 156 165f: symbolism of, 165f 
feather, symbol of power, 88a fire: boring, analogy of the sexual 
featherdress, 248 act, 159; — and thinking, pre 


feeling(s): infantile attitude to caution, and foresight, 147; 
ward demands of, 4&4: release of, bringer, Hindu, $7 
in sentimentality and infantilism, nese, i46m, pl. xb 
488; tome, 85, 141, see also affects io, 347; sacrifices qe]: 

Fejérváry Manuscript, 263 

felling of tree: as castratio 
and sacrifice of libido, 

female symbols, sof 


feminine, archetype of, 332 version of libido, 160; etymologi- 
femininity, and anima, 437 cal analogies in terms for, 144; 
Fenris Wolf, 43$; Vidar's fight  Nodfyr, 149; numinosity of, 109, 

wich, $19" im Occidental religious mystery, 
Ferencti, Sandor, use of word “in- 168; as regresive reawakening of 

frojection,” 130m rhythm, 154; ritual, ru, 168, 
Ferrero, Guglielmo, 2; on changes sexual connotation of, 147, 


n human psychology, 27 inf 
terili: bullsacrifice and, 492: Firmicus Matermus, ibn, 38497) on 
E 


INDEX 


Ati mystery, si; on bride fountain), qozn; and horse, 278; 
groom, 387a; on tree and effigy, of Kanathos 244; of life, pl. xx 


Ed ru of Mini, ato. Yin; mother 
pires, siin; see alo cedartrec; imago as, sun; origin of, 418 
pinetree France, Anatole: story of Abbe 


fish: as daystar, iggf; journey in Oegger, gif; un language and 
belly of, if; king, battle with thought, af 
suero, 346f; loss of, on Moses’ — Francis of Asisi, St, 87, 105 
journey, igi, 198; symbolism of, Frazer, Sir James G. 3371, 4150 
1987; Vidinu as, 295, pl, xtvm; Freud, Sigmund, 29; aetiological 
voracious, Terrible Mother as, myth of the primal horde, abo; 
E attitude toward theories of im 

fishing for seamonster, motif of, stinet, iy; “biological” orienta 


355 on of school, gag; devaluation 
fists, beating to death by, 384 of regression, jag; "incest bar 
Fitch, Clyde, 456 ic quif; om incest problem, 


fime; as libido image, oof; image 174: incest theory of, 419; influ 


(Carlyle), gan; sacrificial, 1575 ence on Jung, 155; interpretation. 
see also fire ef symboormaion, ss; in- 
faying, motif of, 483, 384 voluntary and purposive ideas, 
flood, the: called “Ogygian,” 208; ; and Jung, lose of friendship, 
significance ol, 364 ix; on libido, aM, asaf; on 
Flournoy, Théodore, x 49, 441, myths, a4; on paradox of sexual 


446; and Miller fantasies, gsf objects, 448; personalism in the 


p views of, vii; psychology, narrow 
fonction du rdel (Janet), 194f outlook of, vi; on regression, in 
fondling or kissing "Learamimal" dreams, 22; — of libido to par 

p ents, 174; theory of neurosis, 420; 


font amaris, i n unconscious motives, 18; on 
food: instinct, 4i8; mystical, 389 waking us. dream thought, 21; 
foot/fecs in dreams, wp fub Wane AR RE Da d 
iy aene oie mal y Pisope oli Boy spy dor 
aeneratve power ol, 190: prints gan, ajon; "The Dynamics oí 
Aus; ping ae eamh wich, 420", Hon. "THe, Dynami of 
gis rou by arom. 295 Furure of an Muson, si The 
E seg SEE ‚Interpretation of Dreams, 4, 217, 
iut rag ui ai da ehe, tome Vin "Lit 
Du MEC 
[o lac ioc Mec quil Ne R ecu 
didi sin; "Poycho-Analytical Notes 
forwandssving: and Hio a Mm, "FochoAnalteal Nota 
Deae o coum of a Gu [Sciebat] of 
By ations 907 ee 
Fostor Diogenes 107r Paranoia ish, ah sion; 
focerptrest (i): chthonic god as, Three Buaya on the Theory oj 
uj; and hero, geig; out of 98 Sexuality, 132 
Fouilléc, A, ig rey, 276, pL xib 
Foun, 26 Friedländer, S, gan 
57 
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friend of mam, 336; hero as, yi4 

Fring, 278 1 

Frobenius, Leo, 108m, 198", 3901, 
209%, syön, ig, aan, aðin, 
sön, sun, mpm sn, söm 
dai, 4381; on “ashing rocky” 
Sin: diagram of mythological 
journeys, 210; om missing limbs, 
339; on sea and sun, sogf; om 
whaledragon motit, 248, 974 

‘ritfulness: concept of, in Mithraie 
sacrifice, 238, pl sa spiritual 
E 

Fuhrmann, Ernst, pl. ta 

functional: disturbances, amd in 
stinets other than sex, i; phe 
nomenon, gesture of Egyptian 
sme ax un; rd 
arches and sg 

functions, derived from reproduc. 
tive insinct, 136 

furnace, fiery, 187 

furrow, 199% 209. 341; symbol of 
woman, 340 

future, presentiment of, gof 


6 


Gabricus and Beya; 436 

Gaia, 182, 370 

Galileo Galilei, 137 

Gametion, wedding month, 248 

garden of the gods, 244 

Guyana, ann 

Gatti, Atilio, son 

Gayatrimetram, 148 

Gayomart, 421m, quif. 

Geist dign 

genital region, snakebite im, 978 

genitals, female: eye as symbol of, 
208; lozenge as symbol of, aoafı 
symbolic equivalent, 349 

genius, man of, craving for under- 
standing, 13 

Gering, H, 1127 

German, colloquial, primitive fire- 


making symbolism in, 1487 
Germanic religious rite, 303 
Germany, zag; firemaking as super: 
stitious custom in, 149; folklore, 
devil in, 277; legend, of hero and 
snake, 382) — of birth of saviour, 
248n; sacred trees in, 2477 
Geryon, 170, 183, 197 
it of Love," 48, 4543 creation. 
rough, 49 
Gilgamesh Epic, ıyın, 205m, sign, 
agë, at, Mus 404. 437 
Eabani/Enkidu in, 196, $19, 423: 
giant who guards treasure in, 
herb of immortality in, pl 
xix; heroic journey in, 200; Hum: 
baba in, ge7; regression im, gag: 


: deathwish, 285; defence of 

inocence, 47n; and father-imago, 

44; sacrificed to dragon, 367; un- 
Conscious fantasies of 15:yearold, 
49; virginity test, g6sf 

Givry. G. de, 276° 

"Glory to God: A Dream Poem" 
(Miller), 39-78; analysis of, 71/; 
Miller on composition, 450-55 

Gnostich): gem showing sheas 
and foal, 400f; legend of origin 
of man, 318); view of snake, y74 

goal, spiritual, 435 

"Goat Fish,” 198 

goblins, goddess of, pl. xvr 

God: astromythological character as 
the sun, 108, 121; attributes and 
nature of, Sf; idea of, ssf, 8; 
energy of the archetype, 89; eye 
of, 01°; father-creator, 59; image 
‘of, and man, 377) see also God- 
image: jealous, 280; Lamb ol, 
im; laughter of, 45; as light and 
fire, Baf, 167, 358; longing for, 
81; los to, through destruction 
of evil, r1af; as love, Ggf, 86: in. 
man, 183: man's inner compul- 
sion re, 45; the Many and the 
One, 279: metaphysical entity, 6i: 
mystics love of, 90; power of, 
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menaced by the seductions of 
passion, 113; as primordial image, 
378; and punishment for uncon- 
scious desires, af; St. Augustine 
fon man’s love for, 74; scientific 
approach to, Gs; Seneca on man's 
relation to, 78m; sun, and fre, 
mythologically synonymous, 89; 
union with, 66n, 229, 483: un- 
known servant of, 1f; see also 
Yahweh 

Sod): androgynous, sej*; and 
animusfigure, gf; battle of, in 
Babylonian creation epic, s53- 
B4: chthonic, 137; circle of, pl. 
iix; cohabitation with, s 
creative, and fathermago, gan; 
dying and resurgent, motif of, 
109, 1171, gts, 3380, sa4f; exten, 
336, 3382; and goddesses, bisexu- 
ality of, 240f; — libidosymbols, 
210; hero, as spring zodion, 384; 
man's immortal element, sot; 
masculine and feminine aspects, 
420; mother of, 252; pagan, con- 
tradictory nature ol, 3860; repre 
sentatives of the unconscious, 998; 
and sacrifice, 420; sacrifice of 
primal being, 417: selftransfar- 
mation, 255; skinning and stufi- 
ing, 383f7 theriomorphic repre- 
sentations, 27, o4; transformation 
through mam, 337f. 39s; iadi 
201; true, not made by man, 367; 
worship of, sf 

goddess) changed imo mares 
75M; of dogs, 309; drink of im 
morality from breast of, syn; 
in the lingam, pl. xx; phallic 
symbols, exi; Western, 93% see 
also ads) 

Godimage, complex of archetypal 
ideas, 56f; derivation of, 86; dia- 
lectical relation 10, 60; incarna- 
tion of, 923: and prayer, 176. 178; 
transformation of, 26a; and the 
unconscious, 5; universal phe 
nomenon, 60 


god parents, 348 

Goethe, J W. von, 1261, 194m, 
2811, Sign; on the core of m 
ture, 982} "Prologue in Heaven 
104; see alo Faust 

gold, and excrement, 189 

olden plover, 289 

ood; and evil, i, sas present 
and future, 139] 

Goodenough, E. fc, iM 

Gorgon, 18s, sje, pl. ub 

Günes, J. J. vot, 107 

Gosh[Drsilia, bulla soul, 426 

gossip. role al, 387 

"Grave of Heaven, 

Gracac, see Gorgon 

Graf, Max, zom 

Grail king, agir 

grain, regenerative power symbol- 
aed by, 436 

Gray, Louis Hy and MacCulloch, 
John A. 279%, 319% 

Gieat Mother, 190, 257m; and ani- 
mals, gag, plo 

Greek folksongs, sun, riam 

Greek mythology, sof; sun-wheel 
in, sogn; see alto Apollo; Apbro- 
dive} Demeter; ele- 

Greek philosophy, 77 

green: colour, 436f; snake, gat, 
499i vegetation umen, 496 

Grosmann, Hugo, qes* 

Grm, J- L Key 26, n, 242m, 
sim, sym. adin, mi, aon, 
shin, gian, 976m, syon, sen; on 
ating lentis, 18n; on “Stempe, 

guis merde, 198 

Gudnon, René, 1249, oan 

Guirand, Felix pl va 

"gull" etymology, aj 

Gunkel, Johann F. Fy 354 

Guntin, W soon 


ogn 


H 


Hades, entrances to, 365; see alio 
hell; underworld 


E 
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Hagen, 489 

Haggard, H. Rider, 497 

hair and heat, 295 

Halierhonhien, 230, 257m 

hallucination, schizophrenic, of 
phallus on the sun, 101, 157 

halo: at Bgerends, 185; meaning 
of, SEn; as symbol, 107 

Haloa festival, regenerative symbol, 
l- tama 

Hamann, Johann Georg, ren; on 
"actaphjsi and speech, ig 

hand(s as auxiliary organ in 
Thychmic activity, iif, babys 
gestare with, involving mouth, 
164; phallic meaning, riy; ol san, 
101°; symbolism of, 1 

hanging: of the god, symbolic value, 
385; hook for, pl. xxvm; on a 
tree, #55, 263), 423 

Hansel and Gretel, 248 

Hanuman, sis 

lona, scan, #56, 410m 

Harding, Thomas, sog», 3957 

Harpocates, 249, 36: 

Harrer, Heinrich, “agin 

Hartlaub, G. F, 76n, syn 

Hartmann, K, R. E. von, 150m, 176 

Harz Mountains, discovery of min- 
eral wealth in, 278 

hat, pointed (piu), xar 

Tanor, stus Cow cle Queen 
Hawshepsut, pl. ta; Isis, £40, pl. 
ET 

Hatmehit, 240 

Hatshepsut, suckled by the Hathor 
Cow, plte 

Hauptaians 


Gerhart, 298, qo. 


m 

Hawaii: goddess of goblins and Iiz- 
ards, pl, xvi 

head: crown of, 959: dress, feath- 
ered, 18g, pis. xvn, xb; rhyth-. 
mic banging of, 142 

healing, money offerings for, 965 

heart: cutting off of, 210; eating of, 
354: pierced by arrows, 286 

hearth spirit, 47. 


heat: creative, 380, gn; hair and, 
245 

“Heaven and Earth” (Byron), 110, 
BOAT 

heavenly bodies: ecstatic relation- 
ship to. Sj; as libido symbols 
galf; see also moon; sun; ctc. 

heavenly: bridegroom, 396; city, 
ditm; journey, gyn; wanderings, 
Of the soul, 

Hecate, pl. cvin; Aphrodisias, sor 
dog headed, 233/; as dual mother, 
sof; and horses, 369; mysteries, 
36]; of Semothrace, 70" 

Hector, horses of, 279 

Heddernheim Relief, 298, 246f, 261, 
Ars; pls Soc, St, iui 

Heidel, Alexander, soon 

Heimarmene, 67, 415 

Heine, Heinrich, 164, sig 

Hel, goddess of death, aha 

Helen, 126 

Helios, 87, 1095; ascension, 1953 in 
Mithzaic liturgy, vosf; and Mith- 
as, pl wma; scarlet mantle, 
Ep 

hell, journey to, motif of, af, i6; 
see also Hades; underworld 

Hephaestus, 2447, 355 

Hers, 181; of Argos, 214: and Hera- 
es 348; as dumis sym o 
Samos, 243; vengeful, gor 

Heracles, ls, sogn, ‘x60, 29gm, 
$7Ön; and Cerberus, gf; cross ot 
o^, 986n, labors, 172*; legend 
of, ao; amd Mithras, 197; pik 
urs of, soan; and the sun, 197; 
two mothers af, sgsr 

herb, magic, 170, 200, 298, gye, 
415: Gilgamesh with, pl. te 

Hercules, 127; see also Heracles 

hermaphrodite: atman as, Gon, 4542 
crowned, 184, pl. xvm; and tree: 
symbol, 221 

Hermes, gon, sug: prayer to, 187, 
m š 

Hermetic: text, on maternal ties, 
307: vessel, raf 
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hero(): animal brother of, 425; 
and animus, 904: assimilation of 
dragon's qualities soy; bate 
swith magician, 351; betrayal of, 
35 historical and mythological 
moii, gi; binh of iren, 318 
3205; bull and snake symbola ol 
dai; burdened, gos; burial in 
firth, 460; challenge of fear 10, 
34: conquest of mother by, 261, 
301, 855: danger to, from both 
Prem, ssi death al, aan; 
deeds of, sfl; deliverance by, 
249, #547 descent to the under 
world by, 365; divine, as Spirit, 
dis; and dragon, s74; fae ol, 
al; ‚gute, auribution of fan- 
asies to, 907: goal o, son; hangs 
ig to a tree, 209; and helpful 
binds, sarf; and borse, symbol- 
im of, 2752 horse and snake, 
4gyf;_identieation with, 992; 
dentited with the sun, aggn in- 
cest and. canalization of regres- 
sive libido into, 256; isolation of 
oul of, 306; journeys of, as mo- 
{it ggn, 205; Killing of the magic 
animal by, 327; as libidoimage, 
3n; longing for forbidden goal, 

loved object «s longing far 
birth in, 4o5f; maimed, 299; ar 
mediumistic control 189; mother 

36 source of powers of, 336]; and 

motherdmago, 338; myth, inter 

ange t pues in 305 

j; and “one who 
CERA 
Aff; origin ol, 171-206: positive 

of unconscious, 374 
pouesed by daemon, 451 pro- 
jection of traits upon, 264; rapid 

Jrowth ot, ign; reentry imo 

mother, 432, see also mother au; 

Tejuvenation through the mother, 

asy religious, a77f; sacrifice of, 

M6 qum 495: selfexposure 10 

death, spi, 285, 305. 458: and 

snake, saf; struggles of, 353, 


ET aut me aum eo 

Vetypes, 933: as superhuman 
symbol, 178, gif; superior and 
inferior role ol, 196; teleological 
significance of, siii threatened 
by regresion, #54; tramdorma- 
tion through sacrifice of instine 
tuslity, z62f; as unconscious self 
of man, 35: weaponless, 4861 
as world-creating power, 382 

Herod, massacre of ihe innocents, 
in 

Herodotus, 2160, agn, 88, 4397 
on Apis bull, szan; om festival 
of Isi, 236f 

herring, sasn 

Herrmann, Paul, 246n, 

Herz and Schmers, 286 

Herzog, Rudolf, 372m, 979% 

Hesperides, apples of, 170 

Hesychius, glas of, ids. 

Hiawatha: antecedents, g16ff; bat 
le with corngod, 936: baide 
with father, ejf; batte with 
magician, ssi; birth, sioff; child- 
hood, gesfj; deeds, ss0f; 3464; 
father indaw, 4gsf; grandmother, 
317; historical, gian; lom of 
friends, ssif; and Minnehaha, 
33%. 391, mother, sið; retreat 
into forest, 38507 

Hiawatha, Song of (Longfellow), 
$1497) $95, 46r; mythological 
monis sia. origin of, gram 

yma of, 240 

Hierapolis, temple, sre 

hieros gamas, 150, 155, 150. S4 
‘of Gabriews and Beya, 436; with 
the mother, s69, 493; projection 
of, 489; and rebirth myth, 244; 
and rejuvenation magic, 244; 
Samian festival of, ayy: and Sleep 
in a free motif, sgn; trans 
formation into psychic symbol, 
433; in underground, g1 

Hildegard of Bingen, gof; mystic 
perception of light, gi 

bills, 193f 


gon 
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Hinduism: Ardhanari, pl. som 
Brahma, af, 293, 351, 490, pl. 
savia; churning. o the milky 
ocean, pl xv; Aremaking in, 245, 
168; god in the lotus, 200, 294; 
Indra and Urvara, soy; Kama, 
asaf Krishna, 166, 74, 426; 
purification Hte, an; Rama, 
209. shen; Shiva, zog, pl. xxm 
solar energy, 122, ghin; Vishnu, 
108. 853, phe Wa, Lita, xiv 
Yama, ayy; see abo Biagurad 

a; Ramayana; Rig Vedas 

Upanishads; Vedas 

Hippocrates 146m 

Hippolytus, ggn, ag8n; on delfica- 
tion of the believer, 87 

Hirt, Hermann, 14n 

historical material, c 
Study ol, § 

history, continuity of, 3 

“hoard,” etymology, $t. staf ee 
algo treasure 

Hofmann, E. T. A, 259, 496m 

Hölderlin, J. C. Friedrich: "Achil 
le" gorf; “Empedocles” 4oif, 
439m; "Hyperion Song of Fate,” 
308/, doen: "Mam; Joof; “D 
Memoriam” 406; "Pilinode 
dosf; "Patios; 407-14; "Sunset, 
36i; "To a Rose," 398; “To Ni 
tures" gory 

hole in the earth: analogy of, i 
olirings tossed iio, 364f; vac. 
samental mating with spear, 150 

Holy Ghost, 148, 16a; appearance 
of gon; depiction by medieval 
German artist 101; feminine ae 
pect of, sof; maternal signif 
ance ol, 198; symbol of, 138 

Holy Sepulchre, worship of, ya 

Homer, see Iliad; Odysseus 

Homeric hymns, ga, oon, to Dem- 
eter 344 

homoousí, gg 

Honegger, J- paranoid patient il- 
Austraing los of reality, 140 


oparative 


honcycakes, to pacify Cerberus, 
anf 

hoof and hoofmarks, 277, 278, 412 

hook, for hanging, pl evi 

Horace, om Empedocles, 405 

horns: two-horned, 194m, 198m, pl 
vu 

Horpichrud, 240 

hone: connection with devil, 277; 
Tearsignifiance, 249; goddess of 
369; as guardian of the treasure, 
259: and hero's animal vitality, 
396; hooves of, phallie meaning, 
277.4121 human footed, 78, 277, 
legendary properties ‘of, amd 
man's unconscious, 277; magic 
igns on coat of, 279; à mother- 

ido, 421: and rider, 249. 27, 
437; -tactifice, 420ff, 435; thoe, 
278; symbol, 207, 274-83; three. 
legged, af; white, 278, 288m; 
see also Apaosha; Sleipnir; Tish- 
triya 

Horis: Bes with eyes of, 19; of 
the East, 97; of Edfu, 07; ight of 
the suero with whaledragon, 
sp and Isis, a6 ni and 
Osiris, 140; and Set a51; sun, 
im 

Hottentots, idea of sun, gi 

Hrungnir, gm 

Hubur, 233 

Huch, Ricarda, ggn 

Hugh of St, Victor, 6g. 

Huitzilopochtli, a6, gam 

human figure, as symbol of the 
libido, 171 

humanism, and syncretism of gods, 
oon 

human nature: devilishness of, 725 
moulded by consciousness, 434 

Humboldt, Friedrich H. A, Baron 
von, 95 

Hume, R. E, 122m 

humour, popular, re excrement, agr 

hunger: aflux, case of agen mame 
repressive insinctualiy, sggn; as 
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phenomenon of energy, 137; two- 
fold sense ol, s95f 

Hyareno, ggn 

hybrids and monsters, 179 

Hydra, 972 

Hygeia, 373 

hypnagogic: drama, 457-62; poem, 
455757; Vision, 175, 185 

hysteria: chronic, degeneration in, 
40n: personal unconscious of p 
ets, 419; sexual traumata, 419; 
substitution of physical for psy- 
chic pain, 286 

hysterical: behaviour, and infantile 
disposition, af; dreamstate, of 
catatonic patient, 

hysterogenic mechanism, aen. 


lacchus, 240 

Tasion, sim 

1 Ching, 170, 279m 

ddea(): ascent wo. (Augustine), 
gon; association of, 412; of be- 
coming a god, 5jff; formation of, 
Sis: inherited, 10s; involuntary 
e. purposive, 17n; mythological, 
4o7ff; neurotic, 430; ruling, and 
thought, 11, 17; sovereignty of, 
76; “spontaneously creating its 
Own object" 49. Ass symbolic, 
and consciousness, 44 

ideal: man's chief virtue, goo; pro- 
jection of, 284 

identification: with actors in a play, 
35 ol divine hero and celebrant, 
187; with fictional characters, 
448: of Hecate and others, 3707 

hero, soi: with Logos, 69]; 

mother, 283f; unconscious, 

‘with mother, 295; with 


Ignatius Loyola, Sty vision, 124m 

Ta, 1487 

ind, on Zeuss conjugal couch, aq 
oF initiate, 3560; see 


"lluson(): of conscious mind, 6z; 
enjoyment of, 284; af participa 
. on im story or play, 448 
image(s): afinity oL mots with 
‘mythologems, 424: anthropomor- 
ole of 420; 
jr: of Hera, lost and 
found, 2432 inner, 420, 44s) magi- 
cal, of childhood, 08; parallel 
358 of sacrificial death and resur 
rection, que; "suggested, 448s 
trains of, in asociative thinking 
17: unconscious uniformity ol 
6: see alıo Tatherimage; God- 
image; et. 
imagination, role of, in dutosup 
seston, 438 
"imag term, as used by Jung, 
Many see also fatheriimago 
morherimago; ete 
imago Dei, 392, pl. 1x 
Immaculate Mosher, po 
immortal, banished, 300 
immortality: aud conquest a 
mother, eggn; drink ol, 108 
on, 476; goal o the hero, «gen: 
herb’ o see herb magic; and 
magical incest, 259; and selbsuc- 
fie, 412 
impression): pleasing, transmis 
sion of, 4i; reanimation of, 
P 
uias, 185, 4607 
incendiarian, 185; psychology of, 
169 
incest, yag: “barrier,” quf; defini- 
tion of, agsn, spi; fantasy of, s 
agn, 480; Tear o, and devouring 
other, 419; Freud on, 174, 4174 
419; ofthe gods, s57; and inertia, 
pif) magical, 239} matriarchal, 
in Oedipus legend, 181; motif of 
prevention by fear, ao; and nat 
‘ual ove of father, 49: problem, 
And reactivation of motherimago, 
and ritual castration, 209: 
prohibition, see folowing: sn of, 
359; symbolical meaning of pro- 
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incest (cont): 
jection of, si; symbolic conquest 
ol, 34s; symbolism of, soif, 215; 
staboo, see following: tendency: 
of the mother or the anima, 
304; — libido freed from, 
through symbolical truths, 236 

incest prohibition, 4i7[; and canal- 
ration of libido, 224; and erea- 
on of selíconsciousmes, 27 
by danger ol regression, aep; a 
impulse to domestication, 27 
motif of father and, #61; origin 
of, say; re son and mother, 255 
esttaboo, gig; effect of, age; 

and infantile regression, 235; us 
libido, sis; in marriage clase sye 
tem, ayın; and Wachandi rite, 
n 

incestuous: desire, basis off sasf; 
energy, desexualization of, 198 

t supérieur, so. 


incubation: in the temple, 9655 
self, yof; see also egg 

incubus, sjo 

independence: adult, gog: battle 


for, prof; and development. of 
consciousness, 295; and freedom 
from parental tis s84 
Bombay, 297; Jains, 26y/: 
“mountain of Adam,” 1907; Par. 
sis, 287; philosophy, sio, gif, 
3041 16,488; sacred tree i, pic 
see also Hindi. 
Indian corn, see maize 
Indians: North American: Nootka, 
pl xu >, om origin of man, 
Mim, eii, taboo against devin 
tion into sex, agg: South Amer 
ian: Bakairi, ao: Ineas 185, 
Took. 


Aof; — Muyacas, 207; 
paintings ol, 139 

individual: as twi from rhe 
mother, soy; reversion to past, 
89 


iduality, 176 
individuation process, goi, 4omm, 
433; and regrestion, 308; in The 


seus myth, sogn; transcendent 
function, 433 

Indra, 209, 268; as psychopomp, 
422; as Shyena, 95n 

inertia: of libido, sg; La Roche 
foucauld on, 174; and regression, 
258 349 

infancy; anal interest of, 189; ever- 
‘sting, yo%; paradise of, and ime 
royersion, agef; regression to ex- 
periences ol, 419; zones of libi 
mal activity, 143 

infant: gesture of bande before 
mouth, 161; lamia and, 248, pl. 
xxxvu; threatened by snakes, 260 

infantile: attitude, prolonged, 298; 
disposition, asf; sexual fama 
sies, 19i sexuality, gag; thinking, 


n 

infantilism, regressive, ugs 

infantium d So 

infiuence, paremal, s8of, 186 

In hoc signo vinces, to 

initiation: ceremonies, sig; into the 
degree of Miles, 197; mysteries 
Symbolin of, qua 

inner mam, fear of agi 

Inner world, ido suck in, agg 

innocence, personal, defence of 47 

insanity: des of slid sunbeam inj 
112: invasion of conscious by un- 
onions, sii ee also paranoia; 
‘chisopinenia 

inci and adaption, ay 
and archaic donghtiorsi, 2g: 
Bundle ok, hypothesis Te, aga 
checking of, Agafs config, 
Ho, 291, Auf and ihe conscious 
mind, 287. 380: depotetiations 
o, Mf) elect o archetype 
On, 198; endogamons[exogamons 
tendencies, 198; and experince 
af divinity, 358; forces of the un. 
conscious,” son; funcioml die 
turbance and, 135: lack of know 
edge o, «gri laws governing a 
lite, 180; and learning capacity, 
494: natural, and spiriti love 
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395; natural power of, 57; neu 
otic perversion. of, 199; phe- 
nomenon of energy, ij; and 
prima materia, 408; and primor- 
"ial images, 408; resistance ol, 
and symbol, 228; snake-symbol of, 
395; theory of, 193: theriomor 
phic representations of, 179; will 
to suppress or repress, 157 

instinctual: impulse, 7a, 441; proc 
eses, 129) of 3: 

insnauslity: Faber as spirit op- 
posed to, x61; and imagos pad 
and psychic systems, ray; remun- 
ciation of, 262; represive, and 
hunger, son; symbolical sacri- 
fice of, 204, 427) theriomorphic 

symbol, 434 

imegration, of unconscious tenden- 
‘es in conscious mind, 442 

dmicllect: as Logos, 13; speech and, 
13; symbolized as pointed instru 
ment, 180 

intentionality, 197 

intercourse, continual. symbols of, 


209 
interest Freud on libido as, 193; 
objective, and libidinal condi- 
tion, 14; shifting of, from inner 
to outer world, 77 
interpretation: of fearsymbols; 439; 
'nonotony" of, 10 
intoxicating drink, Hbidesymbol, 
36; see nho drink; soma. 
introitus solis, ya 
introjection, defined, 130 
introspection, in aging process, 457 
introversion; 18n; archaic features, 
30; and birth of creative thought, 
293; consequences of, 8g; danger 
of, gia; extreme, and loss of real 
ity, sa: and hypnagogic vision, 
195: involuntary wr. volunta, 
aoi; of libido, ire, 204, 293, 
354), 374; mechanism of, 294 
méurosis and, 18n; prayer as ex 
presion of, 178) and rebirth, 
d; as regression to father 


imago, 44) relation t0 selLincu- 

bation and seltcastigation, 3f; 

as retreat from reality, ggf; role 

‘of, 178, 479-84; oF sexual libido, 

135: and the unconscious, $74 

and wounding by ones own ar- 

row, 292 

visibility, by vell, sg 

Wocition, see prayer 

involution, 245 

Iran, see Persia 

Irenaeus, 3397 

Ishtar legend, 261, 294, 369 

Isis, 67m, gôf; basket, pl. tmm; cow- 
waded, 251, pl xwxb, see aho 

Hathor; and Echidna, ien; as 
evil mother, agis festival of, 
2565; legend of, goo, see abo 
Osiris, as motherámago, epi; 
mysteries of, 87, pl vi; and Ra, 
E 

Diamic legend, Khidr in, agsff 

isolation, feeling of, im psychosis, 
us 

iy, 410 

Tsion, 108, ogn, pl. xuvib 

Tranagi legend, gin 


J 


Jacob and the angel, 338 

Jefté, Aniela, 960 

Jagatimetrusm, 148 

Jagaddeva, dreambook of, 951 

abus, Max, 2760, 278 

Jains, tree ol knowledge of, a64f. 

James, William, 

Janet, Pierre, san; and fonction du 
viel, va 

Janus, quin, sign 

Japanese Orpheus, spin 

Japhes, 11gm 

Jatavedas, 148. 

Jeva: demon eating the sun, pl. 
xwuw; idols in trees, 2460 

Jeffers, Robinson, 378m 

jellyfish, 326 

Jensen, Peter, iin, atm, gög; ve. 
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Jensen, Peter (cont): 
banished immortal, 200 

Jeremias, Alfred, 199%, 410% 

Jerome, St, 101", 109m, 4390 

Jerusalem,“ 219, 276: the mew, 
mother or motherimage, 217, pl. 
Axxa; temple, gj 

Jesus, see Christ 

Jesus ben Pandira, 98g 

Jesus ben Stada, 383 

Jew, Eternal wandering, see Aha 

Jewish tradition: Adam, s48; Behe- 
mot, ssf; Elis/Eljh, 105, 
asf Job, 46, 54, 550, 289; Josh“ 
Wa, 194, 108, 4gın; Leviathan, 
58D, 116, sif; Mosen, 26, 194, 
498, s4sf; tree of Paradise, 248; 
see also Old Testament. 

Job, 46, 453: on attributes and na- 
ture of God, 55; conflict of 
262m; sorrows of, 45; tormented 
by unconscious desires, st 
alo Old Testament au, 

Jocasa, 4, 181 

Jodl, Friedrich, 14 

Joël, Karl, gagn, gag 


john. St: fatherimago, 8g; in Pat- 
o, 
mos, 414; see also New Testament 


Joh Ceo, vf 

Teen ee E 

John the Bapt, 96; baptism of 
Jes, 10; and Onna sf 

Jona and be whale, s50 analog 
ot, i, ples qi 

Jones Er, agit 

ones He Stat pon 

oer Su pa 

Josue qe 

Jon, 48 ast eut vo sen al 
journey wi Moses v ite. 
Inwodterd circumcision, qain 

Joshua, Palestinian god sag 

oue: atro, a quelle sepa: 
vation fom fand dev sog im 
the” Eas 4og; 1o d 


derworld, sisf, 205) 316, af, 
42o, 4399; to the Western Land, 
355: see abo night sea Journey 

Jubinal, sj 

Juda gt 

judgment, personal and social, 4f. 

Julian the Apostate, 81m, 351 

Julius Caesar, 277; and Brutus gor 
on the mothers, 350 

Julius Caesar (Shakespeare), aaff 

Jung, C. G: attitude toward reli- 
tious ideas, ae; eariy views of 
sexual libido, 155; and Freud, 

Joss ot friendship, ix; metanola 

of, ix; patente incest fantasy, 

Asn; researches on mentally de 

Fanged Negroes, 102 

Casts m say (in order of 

Presentation, numbered for ref 

rence) 

[rj Young woman whose dream 
ilustrate sexual symbolis — 
bi 

1] Schizophrenie with allude 
nation “of the sum phallus, 

IS] Woman itustrating the hune 
ger alls. yon 

[a] Female catatonic exhibiting 
esture of boring in masturba. 
tory analogue. = i42 

[s] Caustonie patient with up- 
Ward displacement of coitus 
movements. — gen 

16] Two female schizophrenic it- 
lusraümg amociation of sex 
and feeding af 

(r] Schizophrenic exhibiting de- 
usn of solar phallus. — 197 

I8] Baby making peculiar geste 
en 

1o] Dream of man with question 
able relations with “women, 
= 

[io] Man with hypnagogic vision 
Of mother wich Angen sur 
Tounded by alos ete iB 

Tr] Boy's anal fantasy. 188 
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[is] Female patient exhibiting [28] Female patient who said 


anal fantasy, — 189 that snake crawled into her 
[is] Religious patient who mouth. —436f 
dreamed of the Crucifix in the — wowxs: Aion, 3g3n; “Answer to 
form of excrement. — 189 Job," gam, 262n; Archetypes of 


[ni] Female patient with fantasy the Collective Unconscious, 


‘of angel in the toilet. — 190 "The Concept of the Col- 
Ds] Anna and her anal fantasy. Unconscious,” ign; 
E ‘Concerning Rebirth," igi», 
[16] Insane woman with afec sogn, gum, 336m; "The Com- 
tive deterioration who smeared tent o the Psychoses,” iim; 
herself with faeces.— 191 "Cryptomnesia;" 4syn; "Mind 
[17] Young woman with sexual and Earth,” iore; Mysterium 
‘marital difficulty who dreamsof  Goniunctionis, i&qn, 
being poisoned by fruit of a "The Nature of Dreams 
Wee —anı "On Psychic Energy.” ism, 


[18] Six-yearold girl whodreamed 
of red worm encircling leg. 


“On the Nature of the 


—À 
E logy and Pathol 
[19] Schizophrenie woman illus ogy of the Socalled Occult 
‘wating motif of animal with phenomena” so», don, 439M; 
symbols on or under its coat. "On the Psychology of the Un- 
E conscious,” niyn, iBgn, ssh, 
[20] Mother who became symbol gayn; “Paracelsus as a Spiritual 
of the alldevouring mother in Phenomenon,” ön; "The Phe- 
her deprewive psychosis— 528  nomenology of the Spirit in 
[21] Schizophrenic whose dream Faiy Tales” 8n, 282, 
illustrates weakening of parent gagn; "Psychic Conflicts in a 
archetypes by apottopaic Child" ıBm, ey, 49, 190, 
means. — 308 sip; "A Psychological Ap- 
[ei] Male patient who dreamed proach to the Dogma of the 
fof snakebite when beginning Trinity,” zoin, 267%; "Psycho- 
to free himself from the logical Aspects of the Kore, 
mother. — 378 597, gren; Poychological Types, 
[23] Female patient who dreamed Sign, aom, igm, ast) Pays 
OL snake after relapse into chology end Alchemy, san, 
neuroses. — 378 126m, 138%, 167m, wein, sem, 
[a4] Patient who complained of  s8an, 295n, goin, gogn, 307m, 
a smake stuck in her throat — yog, gain, $36", hp ggn, 
378 dogn, 436r; The Poychology of 
[eb] Schizophrenie male whose Dementia Praecox, 39m, 44m, 
first symptom was feeling of r= Bgn, 128m, 144, 195. 279", 3437, 
ation to the stars.—goan 4g6n; "Psychology and Reli 


[a6] Patient who understood the 
language of birds.— gosn 
[s7] Female patient who had fan- 
tasy of snake crawling into her. 
438 (Psychology of the ‘Transfer 
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roan, ssim; "The Pay- 
of the Child Arche- 
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Jung. C. G. (cont): 
ence," gon, 1260, 133, rogn, 
asym, ain, iin; "The Rela 
tions between the Ego and the 
Unconscious,” 44n, spw 78m, 
259m, 106n, s6en, sgan; "A Re: 
view of the Complex Theory,” 
agn, Bgn; “The Spirit Mer- 
gor: "The Stages of 

300: The Structure and 

Dynamics of the Pryche, sin; 
"Studies in Word Association; 
11m, Bon; Symbolik des Geistes, 
55h; “Transformation Symbol. 
Jmm in the Mass," sogn, 140m, 
4836. 8390, $84; Two Eras on 
Analytical Prychology, yor; 
Über poychische Energetik und 
dar Wesen der Träume, jin, 
“Wotan,” son; and Kerem 
Science of Mythology, vsin, 
and Wilhelm, The Secret of the 
Golden Flower, gogn, 647, 
E 

Jung, Emma, 2897 

Jung, Erich, soi 

Juno, 219; see also Hera 

Jupiter: Ammon, 294n; and Deme- 

ter, gagn; sellcutration, sign; 
see also Zeus 

Juss (NebitHorpen, 67 

Justice, San 

Justin Martyr, gos 


K 


Kaineus, 253m, 2885, 412 

Kainis, 28g 

Kalevala, guam 

Kalthoff, Albert, gin, 77 

Kama, igrf. 

Kanathos, fountain of, 244 

Kant, Immanuel, ign. 

Karmahi, s4bn 

atobasis, motif of, 965 

Kenyon, Sir Frederic C, iBjm, 
E 

Kepler, Johannes, ai 


Kerényi, Karl, són, 57%, yön, 1467, 
tagn, (3B, ga 

Kern, Os 437 

Kerner, Justinus, op 

key: creative force, 124; in Faust, 
306; as symbol, rs4f, 569 

Khi, EL, gy6n; and Elias, 195; 
identification und equation with 
others, s95f3 Islamic legend, 
1995 "tvohorned, 1981 

uin: of Lephantne 9} maler 
his own egg, 256, #9, pl xat; 
do, 20 

kicking, 50; associated with 
ther, 315; motif, 947 

Xie Wahine, Havaika poddeu, 
Lam 

xig. birth of, and crus nua 
2647; marriage with land, soy 
sacrifices to the sungod, pl. xia; 
‘winged sundic above. pl. Vi 
‘wounded and ailing, egg 

Kircher, Athanasius, on, gpa* 

Aiming, derivation of, 418; see alio 
fondiing 

Kitchens, god of, 427 

Klagenfurt monument, if, pl 

Kleinpsul, Rudolf, ren 

Kluge, Friedrich, 373 

Kneph, adın 

knights, combat of, aon 

Knowledge, objective, 4 

Koch-Grünberg, Theodor, 153 

Koran, amd origin of the Khide 
‘myth, 294 

Kore: in Act of Thomas, $60; Per- 
sephone, 425 

Kraepelin, Emil, 4on 

rater, see mixing bowl 

Krishna, 166, 17an; coming uf, 426 

Kronos. 275 

Kuclpe, Oswald, uin, 17 

Kuhm, Adalbert, i477; on etymol- 
ogy of firemaking, 145 on 
manih, 1460; on manthaw, 168; 
om Nodiyr, 149 

Kundalini serpent, 496 
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Kurds, religioun orgies of, spin 
Xayonjik, 198 
Kylee legend, ıgöf 


x 

Lacantius, gagn 

Kaisner, Ludwig, 149 

Lajard, J. B, E, 202f, 204° 

Lamb lamb: and Chris. 423. 43971; 
‘Chistian sacrifice of, 200; of 
God, son; martinge of, 216). 223 

Lamiajlamia, 248, 249, 370, pl 
xxxvna; Hera as, 29n; mother: 
imago a 208, pls arvum, 
xcii; myth oí, af 

lance, 412, pl stv; piercing by, 
290; significance al, 285; aee also 


spear 

and, fertile, mothersymbol, 209 

and beyond, see other world 

landing on shore, 210 

Janistage, 11/; development of, 25: 
exaggerated, im hysterin, 419: 
personal and social meaning, Mf; 
felationship of opposites, 375f; 
amd speech, 19f; symbolic, im 
dreams, 7; and thinking, a: 

Lamone, R. V, 123° 

Loodonia, cale of, 149 

lap: entrance of the god through, 
"sisi procreative symbol, 377 

La Rochefoucauld, Frangois due de, 
on idleness, 174 

Lai Judgment (Ruben), pl 

Latona, at Delos, 219 

Taughter: and death, iio: of God, 
4 inhuman, 379 

Laurentius Laurenti, af 

Jaw of the species, 434 

Layard, J. W. gag, nbn. 

Le Blant, Edmond, torn 

Le Coq, Albert von, pl xtsxb 

Lemon, J.-E, won 

Leibniz, G: W. 455; "dum Deus 
"ult ft mundus" 46 

Leiden Papyrus, 45 


Landa Ninon de 4 

lnc, magical practice re, ion 

lam dinal gn var e a 

Leonardo da Vinci, Freud's study 
ob 

Leto, 2160, 260; night sea Journey 
Les 

Leviathan, fr, 6, asi 

Lévy Bratt Lucem, on participa 
“tion mystique, 141, sa 

Liber, Italian god of procreation, 
‘stn 

“libidine,” alan) word, ig 

libido: adult, bound 1o sexuali 
tog; allunes, 192; as appetite, 
3951: strict o hero, gri at 
tributes, 125: bodily secretions as 
Equivalent, oo; cinsliration of 
fee following; cathexes, projec 
Sion of, 18n; eharacteriacon ef 
97: of child, regreion ol, 87: 
classical authors om, 1sgf; and 
lleve uneonseious, $9. come 
pared with sum and fre, 90; cum 
Pulsion ob, f concept ob age 
A confit within, 260, 438: con- 
Serion and transformation of 
igi gst amd cretion of world, 
a54 385, Ai creative power of 
msi souh er and ele of 
rationalism and realism, 226; 
aerate one oh ie (Goats 
find renewal of, a8of; displace 
ment onto a symbolical objet, 
aii effec of blocking of, 19; 
deer of immersion im uneon. 
Sos ao; efrenaa, qoi; us. ego, 
ii as am enenpyvaue 197; 
erotic, and mie union wich 
Christ, ar; etymological context, 
194; fst manifestation ol, in i. 
fants, 149; Beaton in childhood 
milicu, auf: and forvardstri- 
ing: 408, 438; rend from insine 
tunity by puchic systems, sr; 
Freud's theory of, 128/5 Micky. 
ing amd destructive, abs; God as 
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libido (cont): tivity, 154; see also psychic energy 
projection of, 561; gradient of, libido, regresive, 408; and ac 
227; heat of, vorm, gan; human tion of collective unconscious, 
figure as symbol of, 171; images, 408; and archetypes, go8; canal. 
99, nign; and Tight, sign, seo; — ization into the god, 256: and 
and incest prohibition, qu7f; dormant possibilities of the im- 
and incesttaboo, agi; instinctual, dividual, 153; in dreams, şan; 
sacrifice of, 23-15; intensifica fantasies in qig; heterogenen, 
tion of impressions, 3%; and im symbols of, 429° and infantile 
ternal object as substitute forex. — Kicking, 3i; and introversion, 
ternal object, 175; introversion 74, see also introversion; and 
OL By Met agaf, Sif, Sk: motherimago, sogn; amd pre- 
as intuitive faculty, 125; love-ob- natal condition, 4:0/; reaction i 


ject of 4osf; manifestations of, earlier phases of, 145: react 

And personality, 328; meaning of. tion of parental imago, ig; and 
365; menacing activity of, 385: rhythmic activities of infancy, 
myth, typical elements of, 289; — 154f; snake as symbol of, siu 


progremion ol sw; pectic ob — a Ta on din 
dern si psychology re, 131; and  libidosymbelg) Ami symbolism, 
apport with envionment ao: gy, meh een quus abi, 
agresive, see following: and re heroes an, 1a ate, aoe 
les from Underworld apg; re. — amd ume oie, meow ate 
gious schwer of, and regres. gods and! gehen ane Anes 
ion, 4a reversion vo preseul Sind’ wind Sp, iarainn 
sage, 139: ence of, 412, 495 drink, mu ther and Ru 
Ay war foe sexual Det penoniícstions ‘of libido, 
d did suit tau xg "eltpeepibe" fs 
Lb lc re A sah fot pena, J 
Sams of, 19; plain mn and de A, he 
he 26 WO paa of An; worm, and nime, a07 
255° mbolo) and symbol buna podden of the Gey agin 
eme weinen Lii mic al s 
Bono st yap ep pL Lime Rm 
oj anderen ta modes a ee ge, ya 
eration oh, Mao say gri m ua at, a 
agn a81; uee ot, "TET P i 
and death, rg, 272 71 9f A0; 
"epe atter deaths a4, Kar b Rf; 
ee e M AN M NT 
Withdrawn from mter gq pis PL. xxvn; physiological, sun a 


libido, canalization of: and analogy- source of energy, isa; second 
building, 141; cultivating amd half of, i, goofs situation 
frucnitying the eats, 13an; erot Cal patterns of, epi "spiritual or 
cism and, 287n; inability for "symbolic," 390f; summit of, and 
Jove and, 173: und motheranal- symbolism of dea alg me 


fics 23 fp and symbolical continuous, 196 

ruth, e20; symbols for religious lifeforce: magical, and treesymbol, 

figures, 177; through rhythmic ac _298f; psychic, aspects of, zo; = 
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sun-symbol of, zoz; renewal rites, 
ast 

light: creation of, 453; and divine 
"hero, 1870; god of, theriomor- 
phic mature, 116; and sound, 
‘etymological connections, 163; 
substances, 1147, rin; symbol- 


fam, 105, ran, augfz symbols, Bs, 
379, 315 

lightning, theriomosphic symbol- 
ism, 27 

"like" word, 141 

Lilith, 248 


limb, missing, agg 

Timestree, 2487 

linden-tree, as mother symbol, sif 

inen, 104 

lingam, 209, 219; goddess in, pl. 
Xem; with yoni, pl. xxv 

Linus legend, 2160. 

lion: Nemean, ria, 2g6n; Samson 
and, 121, 3993 slain by heroes 
ön; and snake, 280, pl, Laub; 
Sun-eating, pl. womb; as symbol, 
398, 386, 431; zodiacal sign, vat, 
280, ain 

Litaolane myth, 199% 

lizards, goddess of, pl. xvi 

Logos 05. 67, qon, 186; ancients 
on, so; and Rrespirit, 4273 image 
of, in the sun, 106; modern spirit 
and, 76; principle, goo; as pro- 
jected idea, 67; in scholasticism, 
20; and Thoth, 2642; transforma- 
tion into mother, 559; amd the 
worldsonl, 138 

Lombroso, Cesare, 190 

Longfellow, Heny Wa is-57 
395, 461 

longing: for infantile security, 235 
fof moth for star, 456; regressive, 
sacrifice of, 4173 to return 10 
mother, 236; spiritual, 996; unful- 
filled, hanging as symbol of, 385: 
wandering as symbol of, 205 

Longinus 439” 

looking Back, 408; and regression, 
aog; world as mother, 415 


Lord's Supper, 339 
lost and found, motif of, gash 
lotus, and Brahma, 266, aps, pl. 


love Christian’ exhortations 7, 
Bf; in Christian mysticism, go; 
and death, 285; definition of 
word, 86n, 496, go8; divine and 
human, 59, öf, sein; God as, 
mimi oem Hd. 
man problem of, go8; im 


to accept, 175,185: psychological 
connotation, "relationship, 
305: song, gem; spirinial, 6; 
35 


lover): ghostly, 309. 395; nearness 
amd separation of, 409 

lozenge, symbol of female genitals, 
of 

Lubentina/Lubentia, agın 

Lucian, sar 

Lucifer, revolt of, 113, 

Lucilius, ist letter from Seneca, 69, 
Jön 

Lucius, 4ign; prayer to Queen of 
Heaven, 99 

Lucetius Tan; on alma Venus, 
qs 76 

lunacy, cause of, 376 

Lunus see Men 

Lupercalia, sogn 

Lusitania, 100m 

dust, kinds ol, igof 

lutum, 

Lydus gin 

Eygodesma, 244 

Jygostree, and image of Hera, 243 

Lysimachus, coin of, pl. xa 


M 


Macarius, Joannes, 385° 
MacCulloch, John A, aee Gray 
Macdonell, A. A. ign 
Macedonia, phalanx of, 220 
Macrobius, Ambrosius, 381 
madness, sent by spititmother, 970 
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Maeder, A, 5 
Maehly, J. A, 65n, gran 
Maeterlinck, Maurice, 50, 155 
Magi, and Ahriman, 341 
magic: animal, şay; apotropaie, 
34 351; belt, 316, 355; cap, 
herb, 170, 200, 298, 32s, 413, 
pl. xix; net, of Hephaestus, 41m: 
oil, 950; primitive ideas of, and 
modern ideologies, 156: wand, 
41% word, and opening of rocks 


personification of 

‘water of death, sss: significance 
ob gn 

Mahadeva, 209 

Maheswar, yi 

maiden(): sacrificed to dragon, 430; 

snake or dragon, són; see also 

in) 

MainyouKhard, 246m, 427 

maize: god who is eaten, $96; myth 
of origin ol, 397 see alo corn- 
dod 

maladjustment, pathological, and 
patient's atitude toward instinct, 
nj 

Malta, caves of, 946 

mama, child's cry, egi, 278 

Mamba clan, in Africa, 383f 

mam: alliance wich world and na 
ture, 76; archaic heritage of, 17 
archetypal dimensions attainable 
by, 60; biological wi. cultural 
view of, 177; civilized, 73, 190 
NO Pu 441; consciousness 
himself as a personality, 259 
and contol of his own fate, 414: 
rened in God's image 37 
dangers of success to, 298; Dio. 
"yam nature of, 401; domesti- 
cation of, 69; and dragon, as 
brothers, 367; elect on, of the 
divine, Ggf; ss cgo and act, 
s8inj enmity of motherimago 
As spur to achievement, oi; Fall 
of, 46; feminine component of, 
300f, $16; fre as the divine ele 


ment in, oben; first, suy; Birt sin 
of, 4089; gestures of frustration. 
‘of, 154: as gd, 88/; hero as sym- 
bol of unconscious self of, 333: 
immortality in life of the porche 
202; Immortal state of, 420: Indi 
vidual differences in, 175; influ- 
ence of, on his society, 67; and. 
Logos principle, soo; love of fel- 


tow mun, 63 65: myth of origin 
o gin, ngt, 219, 246 289 p; 
natural, sadi ol, Asf; and 
mature, gouf old, rejuvenation 
legend, jas and pasion, igi 
psychic confici, ag qi; ral 
Som through crier. ge qe 
Birch aw spiral being sat: and 


religious myths, ssi; renuncia 
tion of animal unconsciousness 
by, 2713 sucrificer and sucrificed, 
36: spiritual vocation of, 65; un- 
concious self of, sig; unity of 
‘mankind, 226; wholeness of, 403, 

manaconcept, in Rudra, aed 

mana personality, age 

mandala symbol, s08n, gogn, ggf 

Mani/Manichacism, 433; 984: and 
Bresulstance, ggn; and sun war- 
ship, ros 

Mannibardt, Wilhelm, 1529, 425 

manthami or mathnämi, etymology, 
168 

mantle: scarlet, 1047; symbol of in- 
visibility, 108, 345 

Manu, an, iin. 

Maori myth, of Maui, z57n, sd 

Mar, mythological monster, aaaf 


Mara, 2510 
Marcus Aurelius, 106; 
Marduk: fighting Tiamat, 416 


gd of spring, z53f 

Mare, and mistletoe, 

mures): etymological connection 
with nightmare, sof; of Lusi 
tania, 100m; see aho horses 

‘marriage: trothersisier, ssi, 300, 
45: clases, say, zu 
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271. 418) customs, modem, 27; 
daughter father, s$: sonmother, 
E 

Mats, 201 

Marsyas, agg, 984 

martyrdom. 189 

Maru, winds 122% 

Mary, Virgin: Christ in womb of, 
Pl mi; and divine pneuma, 4 
Fructifeation, ioi, pl. vin; la. 
ment w de crow, ayo; Melk 
hymn to, grim; pierced heart of, 
sgn, aNön; sore symbol of, sohn; 
Wateraymbol of, agi 

masculine ideal, 186 

Mashya and Mashyoi 

mam psychology, 71 

Masturbation: boring gesture as 
analogy of, 1489. 160; infantile, 
14s; And. shythinie activity in 
childhood, 144 

matador, as hero, ejf 

Matatiyvan, 145) 146, 974 

Mater Ecclesias pl. xxxa 

mathnämi, sc manthäini 

mating: in the mother 339; sacra- 
mental, between spear and hole 
in the earth, ijo 

Matuta, statue ol, sb, pl. uv 

Maudslay, A. E, pl xtia 

Maui, myth of, 2370, 948 

Maurice, Thomas, 261 

Mauthner, Friedrich, ian, 16 

Mautmes, agn. 

Max Maller, T, 4gn, 122m, 65m, 
26 

Maya, 251, gon; dream of Bud. 
dha's conception, pl. xtixb 

Mayn, Georg, 192 
lead, G. R. Su 101 

icadow," etymology, igom 

meat, surficial, agr 

Mechihild of Magdeburg, 1157 

Medea: miracle of, 338; patron 
godes ol, 370 

medical psychology, vif 

ine woman, egón 

al: art, representation of the. 


P 


Gross, mind, subjects of 
thought, 19 

"medium: spiritualisti, 460, 462; 
hero as, 189 

megalomania. sim; stage of, in 
paranoid case, 10am 

Mehnit, 267f 


Melumpus (Blackfoot), 148 

Melicertes, s487 

Melita of Sardis, 

‘Melkarth, agn 

melting-pot, symbolism of, 167 

membrum virile, as a tree, a21 

memory(ies): accessible to the un- 
conscious, gin; childhood, 8 
45t and dreams, aif; integr 
tion of, and depression, ga: sub- 
mension in, 407; world of, agr 

Men (Phrygian god), sayf: binh 
ol, a60; and Caesar, 277; on the 
cock, pl sxia 

Mendes, 240 

Menkau-Re (Mykerinos), 4309 

mentula, 146m 

Mercurius, gogn 

Mercury, 201 

Mereshkovsky, D. S. 368, 376 

Merian, Matthaeus, Bible of, pl 

Meringer, Ru, 150n 

metaphor (3), 134: erotic, 8 

metaphysics, and language, agn. 

meteor, 188; Indian name for, 915, 

Mexico: Cross of Palenque, 264, pl 
sin; hieroglyphic, #63; rite nf 
Teoqualo, sion; sacrificial rite, 
sqm; see also Aztecs 

Meyet, E, Eb, 2797, 289m 

Middle East, Cybele cults of, 4260; 
sre alio Cybele 

Midgard Serpent, 438" 

Miles, degree of, 197 

milky ocean, churning of, pl. xv 

‘Miller, Mis Frank, ge; asocia- 
jons of hero's name, 194; capac- 

tification, aif 48, 
'Ghiwantopel, hypnagosic 


o6, 4890 
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Miller, Miss Frank (cont): 
drama,” 171-206, nif; depend. 
ence on Family ties, gog; Fanta: 
sies, gaf; — anamnesis in, sif; 

» inner necessity in, 435: =, 
material of, aif; —, symbols of 
sacrifice in, 415; fist publication 
by Flournoy, xi; ideal figure, 
abifi lack of understanding of 
symbols, 441f; "The Moth and 
the Sun” Jaf, 110, 13, 451-57; 
as object of hero's longing, 395: 
participation in hero's sacrificial 
Act, 436; personal influence over 
artist, 37; "Phenomena of Tran- 
sitory Suggestion or of Instan. 


ing to the Moth,” Bg; 

and ship's officer, 52, Raf, nir. 
186, 450f spirituality personified 
ms Artec, 186 

Milton, John, 43, 457,45, 458, 

Mime, chthonic god, gti 

Mimir' fountain, 250m, gan 

mind: instinctive; archaic basis, a 
latent archetypal. symbolization, 
357: modern, relegation of re 
ligion to the unconscious, 7 
modes of functioning, 315; see 
also conscious (mind) 

‘mint, meanings of, in antiquity, 
sin 

miro, meaning of, 127 

miscogenation, and asceticism, Bim. 

mistletoe, 258) 

Mithraic liturgy, fyn, 100; attri 
buts of ihe sun, (osf; on 
breath of the spirit, 9 on, 
20an; libidosymbols in, 94; phal- 
lic vision of tube in, 100 

Mithraism: and Christianity, 67, 
To, 200f; Dioscuri modi, 384: 
doctrine of wind and soul m. 
31n; feeling for nature in, 7s; 
initiates of, 495n; instinctsseri- 
fing symbolism in, 486; leg. 
fend, 201, pls. xi, Aka, xti; 


‘mysteries, 90, nf, 108m, agff, 
80, 398; Racrü in, 238, pl 
xem see also bull sacrifice; 
sexuality in, 67; subjugation of 
animal instincts, in, 7o; symbol- 
ism, sgm, 103, 280, aBom, 431 

Mithras, 109 197, zon, sagt, 47, 
360, 270, 425, pl. X1; attributes 
of, osf; birh of, torn, atf, 
x60, ion; and the bull, oi. 
426n, pl. xuxa; see also bull sac. 
ice and Chris, "18; and 
dadophors, aoin; eyes ol, raa; 
Grotio of, sje; and Helios, sog, 
190. pl. xiva; as Logos, oni 
meaning of name, qe; Ostian 
head of, frontispiece; represen- 
tations ‘ol, 196):  selfsnerifice 
428n, 431; and Sal, gån; sword 
and torch of, soin, 145"; Taure 
tonos, 428; and trees, 135; triadic 
character of, 201 

mixing bowl ' (krater), ggi; with 
lion and snake, pl. xii 

Möbius, P. J, agen 

modern spirit, 76 

moneyoterings 365 

monotheism, polythestic tendency 
in, og 

monster, 179, tiff; devouring; pl 
xi; see aho dragon; serpent; 
whaledragon 

Montelius, Oscar, pl. xb 

mood(): receptivity of, and libido, 
172; as smokescreen, 300 

moon: as abode of souls, 418; 
course of, 18n; equated with 
uterus, aos; orbit, serpent as, 
108%; as parental archetype, 367 
Prayer to, as Queen of Heaven, 
99: primitive idea of, gı8; signif. 
ance of, gij[; as vesel (uterus) 
10 woman in, gi 

moonsicknes, gjo 

moral law, "represented y the 
father, sáof 

Mörike, Eduard, 9, guo 

"morning stan" 4$, 451 
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Morris, Richard, ayon 413; as primordial image, #51; 
‘mortal and immortal, soif; motif pursuing, 48; racial, 4o; real, 
and symbolical, gesf; reentry 
into, 419, 435. 439m, see alo 
Joshua, 194, 198 944 rebirth s; regeneration in body 
Moses of Chorene, 341 ol, pl xu search for, go6j 
moth: as symbol, 84, 250; and sum, separation and differentiation 
109 from, a71, yof, gra, 402m; ser- 
“Moth, Song of the” (Miller), 79- pent as symbol of numen of, a 
m" sky as, 468; snake and water 
mother: accusation of, in legend of tributes, sso; and son, 136, 259, 
Osiris, 295; of all living, 75% as — 01, ssf. 386, see also hero sa 
animaimage, sign; appeal for splitting of, 453: spiritual 
help to, jBj, 400f; archetype, surrounding, embracing, 44 
236; asaul om, sig; battle for — symbolic substitutes for, 213, pls 
deliverance from, 274-305; birth- axma, aa; two, syn, gifi; 
PUN UON UE me vino den Ate 
with son in treesymbol, 424; "of 
Sri ee do rebirth ta wisdom," 460; word, archaic sub- 
"horse; asi: clinging to, syn; situer for, 140; world created 
as collective unconscious, agg; from, 253, 421 
conquest of, 251-54, 295m gő; mother.: bride, a7; city, 410; com- 
danger of erotic aspect, 426: plex, 186, 258m, 905m, 3 
deadly, 453, 369, SBa: of death consort, zejn; dragon, slaying 
and lie, 271, 369; divine signif- of, aygf, 415; goddess, see below; 
cance of, 250, 330f; dual, 30, 306- image, 185, 260, 415/; imago, see 
94; Earth, 159, 183, see also earth- below; libido, scie of, to 
mother; and earth and water, create world, 481) sacrifice, 424 
140, pls. xiva; xxvt echo of voice sisterwile, $98; symbol(s), see fol- 
amd speech im nature, gög; entry lowing 
into, 238, #89, soif, sasn; in mothergoddess(es), 208, sygn; boar- 
Faust, sosf, 251, Sio. 315. $90, headed, pl. 1v; cowheaded, 235, 
355: fertilization of, in act of pl. xxxb; myths of, aay 
Sacrifice, 432; gateway to che un- Jover of, go 
conscious, 330; helpful, nourish- motherimago, 57, 60, 358; as dan- 
ing, sss. 336, 9980, 342”, 952, ger to hero, g50f; as feminine as 


48, pl xa; entation with, pect of hero, 388; fountain as. 
383; immaculate, 50; incest and, 3Dan; human and animal as, Be} 
iei 494, aif; Kicking amor and ideal Agure, goof; and Image 
med with, gus Mater Ecclesia, of the soul abf; negative, 
plua; mater saeva eupklinum, — dragoteymbol ol, #59: the new 
Sx gp 369, 401, 424; mating Jerusalem, #17: projection upon 
in, 3901 matres and matronae, water, 219; regression of libido 
250; "Matrona, 433: "mothers to, sgm, 530; regressive reactiva- 


son,” a53; as murderess, motif of, tion ol, 89; sphinx as theriomor- 
248; Nature, gaif, see abo Great — phic representation of, 179; sym- 
Mother; object of unconscious bols of libido attachment to, #22: 
desire, 306; oneness with, geg, transformed into lamia, 298; and 
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motherimago (cont): introversion, 381; sun as lifeforce 
“treasure hard to attain,” s63f; of; 1233 vision of the Divine, go 
and the unconscious, agi myths): archetypal structures, 
motheraymbol()), 207-74; earth, gof; betrayal of hero, gif; dream. 
wood, and water, #47: egg, 398; like structures, sj; “interpreta. 
entwining, s45; fiery furnace/tri- tion, sgof; neceity and mean. 
Rod, 167: horses, 207, 2753 in in- — ing of, viif; Nordic, re creation, 


ividuation process, soi; sea, 246; rebirth, sje, spi; religious, 
water, agaj uree, res, 260, 451, agf; significance ol, 408; solar, 


434; motifs: archetypal structures, 171ff, 242; subjective’ content, 
3f dream M; and mytholo: viti; summary of meaning of 
ems, gagi mythological, pi; un- many, das; themes of, 26; typical 
conscious elaboration of, 5, «8 parts of, 212 

motives, unconscious, «8 mmythologem(;): bass im early i 

mountains, image of, 409 fantile gesture, 161; of divine na- 

mouth: etymological connections ture of self, sos: and psyrhotic 
with fre and speech, 163: images, pij; of Purusha, 417; of 


aificance of, in infancy and early sacrificial death, 444m 


childhood, mythology: animal sacrifices in, 425; 
mother birth in, 225; embodiments of the 
3781. 436F creative force in, 4375; equation 

Müller, J. Gy 17n, 2690, 264 Of heroes in, 1949; examples of 

Müller, Niklas, $8 anal birth in, 191; firemaking in, 

‘murder instruments, as themes of 1439, 168: Greek, so, of hone 
erotic dreams, 8 and mare, 275n; ideal sacrifice 

Museum hermelicum, pl. una in, 4903 interchangcability of fg. 

music, 16, 164 lures in, gaf; man's view of con. 

Muther, Richard, ez sciousness and unconsciousness 

Mutianus Rufus, gon in; 260; maternal significance of 
nutilaton, motif of, 139, 245m water in, 218; matrix of, p 

Muyseas Indians, use of crow sym opposite venions in, 490) par 
bol, 367 allels in. 193; phallic character 

Mykerinos, see Men-kau-Re isties of wonder-workers in, 126; 

myrtle, 219, and products of the uneon. 


Fires Chin, qao; Blew scious! go; ale of pee an 
sinian, 930-44; 378; harmony of gyan; solar, 1719 sous of it 
lite and death "sig; hero and Cestuour felafonstipe i, ihe 
celebrant, iS; idea of oneness statements of, ar mimis 2 
with the god, iy intnen, Gyn, pesienees aap: steeds of a 
PL vi; is 87; Mithraic go hoa, Symbols of, diede wows, xi 
209.180 388; neophyte veiled, thinking’ of children and tring 
Agi, pl. vb; Ophiie, sy; or — ties nj tree ayaa fae Sony 
s, 176n; purpose o, 418m, sen 
Pent, pl Du; suncoronation, 

" N 

"Mysteries of St John and the Holy 
Virgin? gi Nagsgrues, 156 
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mailing to the cross, 26gf 

name: magical power of, 141 187: 
secret, 386; true, libidosymibol, 
297 

naming, act of, 187 

Nundi: 3 


al: medicine woman, agb 

natural phenomena, wwe of 
names, lor, 188 

natural philosophy, 76 

matures ambivalent forces of, 109: 
classical feeling. for, 75; hero's 
dosenem to, seufz language of, 
se maternal significance, 364, 
doin; election of contents of 
Srania, apt; religious at 
tes toward, gsf; Mother Na- 
tare, gei spiritual ws. physical, 

symbolism of in ang, 

ranie tak mund 
gifs unchained power of, sf 
Womb of, as maternal womb, 
SB; wontip ot 73 81 

Nau 

navel: point of cleavage, agafi of 
‘Vishnu, 93, 399 pl sone 

Nazari, Oreste, vr 

Near East: Cybele eulis, qun sun- 
worship in, 1g; see alio Cybele 

NébicHorpet, see Jusas 

Nebuchadnezzar, 7 

nectar, 138 

Negelein, Julius von, sm, spy, 
doin, afin, qm 

neglego 4s 

Negroes, Jungs research on mental 

“ derangement among, 102 

Neith/Nit, 2407 

nckyin, 431: dee alio night es jour 


ney 

Nemean ion, 182, 2960 

neophyte: in mystery cults, 875 
prayer of, Sof 

Nephele, yoyı 

Nephilys 23 

Neto, man and society in age of, 69 

Nerval, Gérard de, 530 


enous temperament, amd phe 
nomena ef autoniggenon, 449 
Neumann, Esch, 6 
neurosis( ts) and attitude t9 in- 
imc iN Auroerotcim amd, 
35; causes of, vit x; created y 
projection, sag; falsification of 
Feallty in, 140; Freudian deny, 
420: introverion af lido im, 
isi through lom of adaptation, 
159; motive fores ol, 199; and 
patients dream of make, 378; 
Paychoanalytieal theory ol, 135; 
prophetie dream at onset ot ik 
Tem p and regresion, 04; 
Mou of religious figures, Gan: 
apliting of personality in, 4iei 
Sypiode al asa 
neato: conic, vos; defence of 
inocente, gr; dabundening. cf 
aeneis during treatment, so; 
false thinking, 420; fear of sepa- 
ration from mother, spi; fight 
from lle, 110, 998; lack of sll 
understanding, "ayo; reasoning 
about cause of ils 155 
atime, repreuion. ak 
pom ol, ifo; system, Freud- 
theory of motive forces of, 
se: with for mother, 440 
New Guiness hook for hanging, 
i. xxv 
Nw Testament: rebirth symbol- 
fam, aufs oos; Apocalype, see 
Revelation; Acts of the Apostles, 
Ser Colamiam, Git; phe, 
Gin; Galatians, xis; 217, Sir 
Hebrews, Bin, Ogm, 558"; James, 
Epistle, 61, 69, 18; John, Fist 
Epistle, 6, 6$ t. 8 
pel, 5n, Br, 190, tag sem. 
Luke, sin; Matthew, 195. 
Peter, Gon, Bim; Revelation, 
Ma, 214, nf, any Spin Ro 
mans, 57, gm 
New Years Day, 18g 
Nicodemus, sap, 331 
Nicdiyr, 497 
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Nietzsche, Friedrich, ss, sayn ar- 
rows of God, ago; amt ol, sog; 
"ail egg.” a; dicam ol 
toad, sn; on growth to maturity, 
iif: image of torment of soul 
290; images syn; isolation 
within oneself, 312; on life and 
death, s84; longing for eternity, 
ioi on medieval mind, 20; para 
ble of, syyn; on primordial ele 
ament in dreams, #8) om psychic 
conflict of man, sg; “sacrilegious 
Backward grasp) a; on ser 
penes. poison, o 
gen; on thinking. sun 
of shepherd and snake, 378; 
Works: The Beacon, 
amd Eternity.” ori 
Death,” 386] 

Nigeria, a57 

Pighius: and die devil, ayy 
etymological connection wi 
are aag; Heese and, 509 
lanis as, 248) 

night sea imprisonment, 352, 3 
pi- xxnb 


night sen journey, 210, 18) i 
dio. a, pi, ph. aob; deni 
25 as8;_entwiing By serpent, 
ig: wäh ineens dal) see ale 
EN 


Nit/Neith, agof > 

Noah, ign; in the ark, 212%; jour- 
ej over the Flood, aii 

Nodir, 149 

nonexistence, yearning for, gg 

Noden, Eduard, 8an 

Nordic mythology, Odin, 435 

normal people, need for symbol, 
asof 

Norns, ago 

Norwegian idle, uee and Ike, 

nose picking, 153 

nourishing earthmother, pl xiva 

Nous, y; 


Numa Pompilius, agbn 

numen: o archetype, 232, 104, 
308; and snake, 435; vegetation, 
E 

numinosity: of archetypes, 158, 294 
3087 of firemaking, 169: of p 
mordial images, 157; oF elf, 86, 
sed 

Nin. 194, 240, 256 

nun, meaning of, 241 

Mupliue chymicae a89 

Nut, sky-goddess, 248; giving birth 
to the sun, 241% 


o 


crues, sisi hollow, gi; and 
indc, ag 

Oannes Ea, 199 " 

objets incorporation Into psychic 
tcm, 141 ightaymbol for & 
mih dienen of E 
Pido on, 53 

objective level, of unconscious prod 
pM 

bolus, sacrifice of, sp 

obstetric methods, bafbaric, 319 

ocean, milky, churning of, pL xvi 
suc alo và 

Oceanus, 10m 

Odin. 290: hanging of, ass, a; 

Odyscos: as Cabitie dean, 
journey to Hades, og 

Oedipus comptes, 19 

Oedipus legends Freud aud, y 
myth of the Creeks, yar sphine 
im atif; studies relating io. 3: 
"Swellloot” 299 

oferings, propitiatory, gaf, spe 

Orge myth, Macher symboli in. 
us 


Olaus Magnus, 276% 
Old Testament: cities as women, 
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208; dreaminterpreters, 7; mouth 

and fire, 163; parallels of Crea- 

Won Epic, si: Rahab, esi 

Utrecht Psalter, sBo; nooks: 

Daniel, 7, i65; Deuteronomy, 

163; Ecclesiasticus, 287; Ezekiel 

36s, 1ga; Genesis, 45, 110, rtm, 

198, 938%, 3777 400; Zuiah, Gin, 
in, 108, 238%, sn, 255; Jere- 

miah, 163, 208: Job, 5t, Sif, 256: 
Judges, sygn, dim; Numbers, 
367: Psalma, 87, 162, 254, 288; 
and II Samuel, 162, 178 

Oleg (sunchero), 2957 

olivetree, ago 

Om (sacred syllable), 430 

"Om mani padme hum, xin 

One, the, igjf 

"Only this, and nothing more," 5af 

onomatopoeia, it, 188, 317 

foniogenesis, and phylogeness, 23 

opening of rock, 245” 

Ophie(), Christian, Gof; myster 
es role of snakes, gyf; snake as 
saviour, 382; view of Holy Ghost, 


opposites: great and small 1: har- 
Tony of, 1js/; inner tension ol, 
303, 375: union of, 271, 368, off 
B4. 499; young and old 

organs, development of, and 
suf 

orgies, in degeneration of religious 
ien, 97 

orifice, birth giving, 125° 

Origen, jin; selfeasration, 2570 

Oromaades, 281; see abo Ahura- 
Mazda 

Oropos, Anphiaraion, 365 

Orpheus: frescoes ol, zn; Japa- 

OSEM ai 
phic: cosmogony, Hecate in, 570; 
Tymm (send), 343: legend of 
Tacchus, so 

Onthrus, 183 

Ortygia, sim 

sins, 109. aeg; im cofim, 237°; 
crippled shadow of, 962; death 


ido, 


of, 109, 394 tjs, 57; ey from. 
Philae, 264; enters Mchnivs left 
ye, 268; fate of, 242i and Horas 
suf, 36s; and Lis 255-40, 398, 
dis 

omary, Etruscan, s46 

Osterburken monument, 197 

Ostia, head from, 438, frontispiece 

other world, 406; entry into, 412) 
ee also Hades; underworld 

lead, ruines of, 436; Mithe 

Tas and, 416; skinned and stuffed, 
En 

oyster, in Schell poem, 245 


E 


Palatine, mock crucifixion on, 275, 
“go, pl xum 

Palenque Cros, 263, pl. us 

Pallas, Attic, 219 

Panyles of Thebes, phallic daimon, 
E) 

Dan, ao 

Papremis, battle ceremony, 2567 

Paracelsus, 350 

Paradise: serpent im, 10 
Er] 

Paradise Lost (Milton), 4s, 460, 
5af, 453 

parallels, mythological, agaff 

paranoia: Freuds Schreber case, 
iain; Honegger’s case, 140; lo 
of reality im, 134, 140: megalo: 
"anie siage in, 10an 

parasite, puer oelerm, 259 

Paredrot, aov 

parental imago: animal forms of, 
181; and individual disposition 
of child, 28: predominance of, 
And infantile behaviour, 284; re 
activation of, 140, anf; see alo 
fatherimago: motherimago 

parents: attachment to, 284; infu- 
‘ence on children, 180; role of, in 
neuroses, 139 

Paris, and Helen, 126, 167 


tree of, 
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Fais, 297 scious, goo; effect of hindrance 
Parthenon, y8af to growth of, 298: forcible change 
‘participation, by autosuggestion, ol, 300; inferior component ol, 
448 189; inner or “real,” gag; instinc- 
participation mystique — (Lévy. tual foundations of, 424: invio- 
Bruhl), 141, $27 Table, 401f and mame, 187; primi- 
parties anciennes (Janet), zen tive, 2gofy splitting of, 169, wsof, 
Parvati, 209; united with Shiva pl — 4s; tendencies, in mythological 
xxu material, gif; total, 364: uncon- 
pasion: destructive power of, raf; scious, 19§; unconscious creation 
‘and regenerative force, 116 of, 108 
“passionate longing" 84 personification: conscious attitude, 
past, fascination of, 408 187; of the libido, #55; of shadow 
pastries, phallusahaped, 942 brother, 259 
pasture,” etymology, 1507 Peru: corngod, pl. ti; Incas, 1853 
paternalism, auribute of God, 57  Muyseas Indians, 267 


patient(s): attitude 10 instinct, 199; Peter, St, g6gn; and Christ, 197: 
and “doctor, asf; information and St. Sylvester's dream, 300. 


from, 313: need for psychological petitio principii, 287 
understanding by, 442 Petrarch, ascent ef Mt. Ventoux, 

“Patmos” (Hölderlin), 407-14 wn 

Paul, Hermann, ign Petronius, 239 


Pausanias, on Argive Hera, 24 Pfister, O., 5, grün 
image of Artemis Orthía, 244; 0n Phaedra and Hippolytus, agem 
Oropiam well, 305; on temenos of phalame, sg 


Athens, 964 phallagogies, 7 
pearl, as symbol, 330 phallic symbolism, eif, 446; col 
peepul tree, 951 umns in temples of Astarte, 2360; 
Pegasus, 278 in Eleusinian mysteries, 34x; foot 
Peirithous, 293m, sio, 356, 420, and reading, 4153 horses hooves, 
m #77: and libi aen nee, 
Pelaspians, 128 du 
Penelope, 4 Phallophoris, 294 
Pentheus, and pinesree, 425 phallus: creative force, 124; as fire 
Pephnos, regn. stick, 1475 hand as symbol of, 
peregrinatio, ggn i85; and horseshoe, 278; and 
perfume, autosuggestion and, 447 lingam symbol, 209; regenerative 
Perga, coin from, 209 symbol, 436, pl. xila; solar, tor, 
"perpendicular clit,” 273 157: source of lile and libido, 97; 
perserution, motif of, 959 symbol of creative divinity, 126 
Persephone, 26, 310, $70, 424: Kore, Phanes, 137; in the egg, pl, XI 
4853 see also Demeter Pharah(), 7, 87m, 457, fag 


Persia (han): disposal of dead, #97; Philae, 264; eligy of Osiris at, 263 
Hyareno, ggn; myth, s46n; ram, Philemon, Gin 
m Philo Judaeus, 108, stt, 374 
Personality: conscious, amd arche- Philoctetes, soif. 
type, go; — emancipation from philosophers stone, 4150 
infantile ties, gos; — ws: uncon-  Philyra 275 
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Phoenicia, sin 

phoenix, 109, ign, 948 

Phrygian cap, see pileus 

Phrygian, 127 

pylogenesis and oncogenesis, 29 

Picumnus, and Pilumnus s52 

Picus, and Circe, 453 

piercing, 26, 208 4337 

Dieta; Etruscan, pk uv; and Ten 
‘ible Mother, 435 

piety, and sexual impulse, exin 

Pies (Phan cp) 1090, 187, 

Pillars of Hercules, goen 

Pindar, 258 

pinecones, 203, sign 
inciree, and, 398: son Ana 485 

Pirké de Rabbi Elieser, 190 

placenta, primitive idea ol, so 

Piataean cule of Hera Telea, 244 

Plato: on demiurge, 266, 338; om 
Eros, 166; un heavenly journey, 
gsn; parable of the cave; 391 

pleasure, sources of, 418 

Pliny, Idacan dactys, vayn 

Pionus, 138 

plough, mp, 240; etymology, 
"gon; phallic, 151°; symbolism 
ot 18h 

ploughed furrow, soon, 100, st 

Plutarch, 398; on Dionysian orgies, 
78; on Horus, 261; image of 
bud. 390; on Tas, gin; on Magis 
divi un Osiris myth. sss; om 
Zeus and Hera, 245 

Pluto, 365 

pneuma, 48, 49, 997, 316 

Poe, Edgar Allan, 3a] 

Prine, 2161, 360 
imed instrument, 180 

pole, phallie bal, si 

Poiynelan myths: Kombili, en 
Nii rn) na mons, Sam, 
olyihelm.. simpliiation ot, by 

Pe pms of gods, f 

Tope. symbolien salis inset comes, 


395 


Popocatepetl, rf agb 460 
Porphyry, sión, 437,490" 
Poseidon, 216m, agn, 389, agi 
power: of God, 575 magie, ame“ 
Gan ol, stony and. acc inni 
^6; symbol of sacrifice of, 41 
werde ur 
Prajapati, gor with worldegg, s 
Premanthe, 145 ser glo Brentck 
Prampolini, Giacomo, pl. xum 


prayer: concentration of libido on 
"he Godimage, 176; as expression 
‘of introversion, 178; purpose of, 
word. 359 
“préconscious,” Schelling on, aps 
Preiswerk, Samuel, $44 
Preller, Ludwig, 178 425% 
Preliwits, Walther, 1207, $75. quen 
“prenatal sage,” amd regremion, 
ol. ano 
preservation of the species, 136 
presenual stage, 144; applications 
"analogy to, by the libido, 159 
Preuss, KT. 150" 
priapic animals, 278 
Priapus, 197, sien; Roman statues. 
119; statue with snake, at Verona, 
458. pl. iub; we of image vs 
saute pest. 149 
(9). ot Attis Cybele cul, 426; 
‘with fshmak 19g O 
primal; being, 416f; experience, 
saga: horde, Freud's myth, 250: 
mother, sacre of containment 
im, 437; will (Schopenhauer), 136. 
in 388 438 
prima materia, 180. agam, 408 
Primitive): anthropomorphic and 
theriomorphic conceptions, 
beliefs about sun and moor 
and blocking of the libid 
danger o endogamous tendency 
to. taf; family organization ol, 
418: fear of inner” reality 156; 
iion mysteries af, 415m; link 
‘with modern mam, 4j; and ve 
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Drive) (ont): 
ligion, abn; significance of 
speech and fre making, 169; tribe 
UN de bal ag 

primordial: being, in; creative 
principle, 198; image). see for 
lowing; waters, Amon as 240; 
word, and poeti, 309 

primordial image(s}; 298; autoch 
*honous revival o, 147; of chi 
dien iom from die mothers 
Womb, zubnz and collective une 
conscious, 408; course o the sun, 
S55; of life imo death, 438; of 
ihe mother, api; numinosity of 
187 role of, sog: superhuman 
potency of, 77; wonderland of, 
oh; see ala archetypes) 

Pritchard, J.B, 200m, agan 

procreation, of reborn, $25 

Drocreaive ung, analogy of, sif 

progress: halimark of waking 
thought, si; mania for, and conr 
pensation, dig; ee also forward 
riving 

progresion, of waking thought 
reud), n 

prohibitions, and archetypal father, 
460; see also incest prohibition 

projection: of an archetype, syn; by 
rst into paintings, ajo of on 
plexes, 14) of confit caused by 
Fepremion, 20; destruction of 
pasion in, ris; direct, 112m7 in 
dreams, 180: om external circum- 
ances, jj; of beromyth, 39 
Of hieros gamos, 4jss of incest 
tendency, 294; and interpretation 
of fact, 286; upon masculine i. 
Jure, 304: of menace tothe power 
of God, rx; of mothersmago 
Spon water, aig; of rebirth spim 
hol, ges; of self, 968; im solar 
mythology, 201; and unconscious, 
$9 

Prometheus: one who thinks 
ahead” Mon; and pramentha, 


1439; racial death of, ges; 
thet o Bet by, 190 

propagation: change in principles 
Sl 136; and defecation, in mind 
t did, ig 

prophets rot oi, gun 

Proterandon: and cure of souls, 
Tel; theology; and the Anteil 
Jena, 177 

pamate, #160 

Proud Cyprian, 106 

ancer of, vi antro- 

ges archaic, 176; atitude 

toward producit of, yo; and bu 
tery, ago; collective, regressive 
Hvid and, gen; conia sei 
of, sor “dawn sate” giy, indi 
‘ist, and archetype, 64, =, ie 
Finite variety of, 3; Me of, son; 
as lighe mubnanee, 114 nature 
of, #38; problem of understand. 
ing, vil purpose and di- 
rected, 58; siete of, qug sn 
anima, za; sex as component, 
agal; satte of. gig, umen 
scious, due to stra probe 
pu 

porn, prognoses fm the 
Tete hehe qe 

psychice speras, sogen ax 
Function of, ss disturbances, 
cases of, 4; dynamism, ayo; e. 
ergy, ser followings epidemiat 
159: exiens, bf inan, su; 
phenomena, and mythology, 39 
Feds, 356; state, original, and 
primal being, 4; Wmbolial 
pene of, goy ool su 

paychie energy: and conscious mind, 
Ail: and alta development, 
18; e dynamic of the gods, no 
Tons une of term, 135 and lib 
ido'syınbols, ss; manifested ax 
libido, 85: phallus as symbol ot 
124; phenomenon of, as Godin. 
age, 96 see ab libido 
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psychologem: hero as, 374; of selt- 
Fertilization, aga. 

psyehological: extreme, 97 
‘mulation of sacrifice, 439f 

psychology: concern with. symbol- 
ism, 226f; and the humane sch 
fences, x; modern, and ancient 
world, 4: —, attitude toward the 
kuman soul, 77; personalisticilly 
oriented, vii, 443 

paychoneuroses, Freud on basis of, 
3an; sec also neurosis(es) 

psychopomp: horse as, 28o; Indra 
as, qnn Virgil as, tan 
"psychosexuility term, 155 

piychosises), in, xxn; borderline. 
‘cases, 430; dissociation i 
and feeling of isolation, 4iii 
ideas and images in, 3 
40n; Miller's, 436: mother as sym- 
bol of al-devouring mother, yis 
and seperation fom mother, 
oen; unconscious manifestations 
preceding, 443 

psfebotherapist: knowledge of un- 
‘conscious contents, ab; patient 
and, 4sfs and psychological un- 
derstanding by patient, 442; and 
religious experiences, 2393 and re- 
gious symbolism, ayef; and re- 
search, af, 4tsf; weainent of 
conflict, 61; treatment of diso: 
tiation, 442]; value to, of historis 
cal material, 5f 

Prah, gin; shaping the worldegs, 
ple xub 

Prolemais, temple of Aesculapius 
amd Hygeia, 373 

Pueblo Indians, 415 

uer aeternus, 127, 258}, mo 

Punchinello, 147% 

pupilla, as child, 208 

Purohit Swami, Shri, rzgn. 

purpose, in pchie pracewes, 8 
'ururavas, 351 

purusha, vas, 148; dwar god, 130; 
primal being, 410f; sive of a 
thumb, vean 


i for 


Pyramid Texts ag] 
Pyrrha, 19 
python, £167, a6o; chthonic, spi 


Q 


quadriga, mystic, 279 
quatermity, #36; symbol, 354. 301 
Quetzalcoatl, 299° 


R 


Jas, von, 29, 268; death of, 295 
ods identified with, 97; ship of, 
240; true mame ol, 187; see also 
Amon-Ra; Khnum-Ra 

Rabelais, François, 21an 

racial heredity, 102 

Rahab, meaning of name, 254 

main, fertilizing, mou of, 400; Jake, 
splitting ol, 2881; — and the 
tree of ils, sogn; —, see alo 
Vouru-Kasha; sign of, 278 

ram, 249) Agni om, pl sub; as 
Chistian sacre, 200; and 

‘man's first sin, qb; zodiacal 
sign of, 1940 

oma, 209, 582" 

Ramayana, von, 201 

Rangda, Balinese wich, pl. xvm 

Rank, Otto, s, 207, 209%, a241i; on 
ero, gi on myth, a4; theory 
‘oF sexual neurosis, 419 

rape, theme of mythology, 6f 

Raphael, archangel, vun, rig 

rationalism: ve archetypal figures 
255: vs "inner" reality, 136; mod- 
m, 77; and religious ideat, 229; 
View ol gods as “artificial,” y68 
Raven, The” (Poe), za 

raven, significance in alchemy, 557 

rays of God," in Freud's Schreber 
pou 

reaction words, complestoned, 135, 

realism: and symbol, 231; vs: sym- 
"bolical truth, #36f 

reality: adaptation to, 297; aliens 
tion from, in early Christian era, 
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reality (cont): 

locking of, and fantasyaub- 
stitutes, 175; desire to transcend, 
#25; disociation from, 4o; escape 
from, in fantasies, gor; and ex- 
travetsion and introversion, 178; 
in dreams, sko; function, dis. 
turbed, and archaic substitutes, 
1905; "Inner," vs. outer, 198; loss 


el, 194, 139, 400; spiritual, and 
symbolical truth, sa; subjective, 
of the world, ager -thinking, 11; 


withdrawal from, 198, 345, 408 

reassociation, compensating desire 
for, 40 

rebirth: w» become child again, 
235} burial and, 233; cause for 
symbolic expresion of, 226; as 
deadly embrace, g&y through 
deliverance by the hero, #49; and 
incest, 224; longing for, 272, 368, 
405; as mode of transformation 
fof evil, 234; in the mother, snif, 
233. 268, pl. xen; myth, mother- 
analogies in, 224; im novam im- 
fantiam, yen spiritual, 2249, s 
dye 4s symbols, gaa, 348 
4070; from the unconscious, s74; 
water and, 218; from water and 
spirit, 391; from wind and water, 
s7 

recollection, see anamnesis 

“redeemed,” term, 254 

redemption, see silvation 

Red Riding Hood, 438 

regeneration: in the mother's body, 
pl xum; smakesymbol of, 4g6fs 
symbol of Haloa Festival, pl. 

regenerative fonction, of world.ash, 
PU 

regression: archaic features of, s 
to archetypes, goS; of child's li 
bido, goy and compensation, 
Syaf; cultural, zga; deviation into 
sex, 155; in dreamthinking, 21; 
and fear, 297, 354; goal of, gso; 
and incest, 219, 284; to infanti 


ism, 191, age; and inhibition of 
sexuality, 158; and introversion, 
4404; of libido, and reactivation of 
Parental imagos 204, 4r, see 
also libido, regressive; metaphori- 
fal language of, 419; and need 
for new adaptation, 293: to nu- 
tritive function, 419; opposition 
ol psychotherapeutie systems, 556; 
10 preconscious, prenatal phase, 
18; to presexual stage, 14 
prevention of, ssi; purposive, 
5; and rebirth of consciousness, 
359: religious, use of parental 
imago, go: road of, gay; rele af 
therapy in, sapf: of sexual libido, 
385; and suppresion, 4243 to 
world of natural instincts, 408 

Reitzenstein, Richard, 8n. 

rejuvenation, s55; drink of, 409; 
magic, 244; motif of, 364 

religio, derivation, 429 

religion): and canalization of li 
bido, 177; degeneration of rites, 
370f founders of, as typical 
‘mythological motifs, ga; and 
myth, 45; and nature, gaff; need 
for, and neuroses, 71; opposition 
lo regression, 350; religious ex- 
perience, af, 66; role of regres 
sive parental imagos in, 89; and 
science, 226f; and the solution of 
conflicts, 8s; and symbolforma- 
tion, sai; and symbolic truth, 
226; tree symbolism, agaff 

religious: cults, symbolism of blood, 
ogn; figure, as individual ps 
chic factor, de} — psychology of, 
367]; myth, value of, sga; strac 
tures, of libido, gag; symbol), 
me 

Remus, see Romulus. 

Renaissance, feeling for nature, 76 

Renan, Ernest: cult of the sun, gon; 
rational image of God, 131 

renewal: and crosssymbol, 266; and 
rebirth, 198 

Reni, Guido: Grucifision, 438 
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Teprhenlalions collectives, 156, 
pression id conflict, sf; 
ession: t avoid confier, 380; 

P stings, ifo: sexual, and 
dreams, 180; and unfulfüled de- 
Sites, 287 

reproductive instinct, 196, 135 

research, psychological sf 

sistance! of conscious mind, gei 
io detachment from mother- 
imago, esa; of instinct, and sym- 
bol aa, and regression, ij, 
175: to seliknoledge, 4; to the 
unconscious, gio 

reverie, regresive, 414 

Rhea, 208, asf. 70 

rhythm: of dance, 913; im riding 
Fantasies, 249 

rhythmic activity: and discovery of 
lus, igpf; and emotional. proc 
cesses 155: im infancy and child 
hood, i4sf; libidinal regression 
to, 154; and sexuality, 155: tans 


fetral to “decoy mechanisms," 154 
Ribot, T», agan e 
riddles: bees from dead lion, soi 


‘German, home and rider, 270/5 
Norwegian, z21; and sphinx, 179, 
28 

rider and horse, in dreams, 249 

Rig Veda: creator of all things in, 
380) fremaking ritual in, 148; 
invocations to Rudra in, sso; on 
introversion, shif; on origin of 
world, 3; on sacrifice, 410, 420; 
on sun, iyn; world creator in, 


3.21: eme of pare 

"eid woman in megalomanie 
Phase, joe 

rig: ion, as symbol agan; see aln 
ire 

imal: actions, and mechanism of 
insovenion, epis bloody, in ame 
ent religious eulis, 104% 

Riva, mee, 246 

Tou): in Hecate myth, ggf; se- 
ince at junction ol, $72, 


roaring, gaf = 

robbery, as mythological motif, 170 

Robert, Carl, 173% 

Robertson, John My 276m, sm. 
389%, dom, gegm den; om 
Chris's relationship to the two 
Marys, axen; on comgod, 9457 
on crown of Prometheus, agen: 
on Mexican sacrificial priest, 
agn; on symbol of carrying the 
cross, goa 

Tod): birth, 246f; as chthonic 
‘mother, 43e; dashing and op 
ing of, 24577 and snake, 260 

rock-paintings, South American, 
123 

roebuck, $26 

Rohde, Erwin, 342, pn, spen, 9757 

Roman: empire, socal conditions 
‘of, 70, pif; inscription at Verona, 
203 

Rome: Biblical allusion 1. a14: 
carnival, sogn; Lacus Curius, 
365: Imperial Cadet School, pl. 

Romulus and Remus, 26, pl-u 

Roscher, W. Ha 108", 1360, 127%, 
tain, agp 187m, 197M, 208%, 
ang’, sian, 2880, ae. ion, 
gon, 3437, 36yr, 4360 

rose, 998 

Rosellini, N. F. L B 2649 

Rostand, Edmond, gsf; see also 
Cyrano de Bergerac 

rubbing and firemaking, 145, 148, 
168 

Rubens, Peter Paul, 438, pl txw 

Rickert, Friedrich, 195 


Rumpelstliskin, 187 
Russia: orgiastic culis, y76n 


Sabazius mysteries, $43 
Sabine women, 26 
Sacer, G. Wa 185, 
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Scorpio, aoi 

Scott, Walter, pn 

Sylla, 182 

Soythian king, death rites, 384 

sea: and horse, ai: monster, hero 
inside, 47; mothersymbol, 3 
peronihed by Leviathan, af; 
And serpent, 43n; and sun, so; 
Symbol, 28, ajif; weed, 143 

sex journey: fragment of sunsmyth, 
195; and sun-heroes, 209; see also 
Might sea journey; nekyia 

sen voyage: autondggestion re, 448; 
‘memories associated with, 37i 
reveries induced by, 450 

Sebastian, St, 200 

aces 136 

Seng and holding, 307 

fell, the, gos; as archetype, ses. 
ou: archetype of, 368, pl tx 
pects of, sa, pls. tut, ich, x; 
Chis aw 368; commadidury 
forces at work in, g86n; and ego, 
alan, see also ego; light and dark, 
fess 368, pl Lyr numinosity of, 
36, gos); quaternityaymbol of 
364: symbol o, 364; unconscious, 
Es 3 

seit? containment, symbol of desire: 
Jeunes, 266; fertilization, arrow- 
symbol, 293: preservation, in 
Since Tor, agis reproduction, 

BR 

jem, godname, sogn 

semen, 1409, 148; and soma, 1687 

Semiramis, 26 

Semitic gods and paredroi, 301 

Seneca, 65; qis later 10 Lucilius, 
"o, Jan; on religious oneness with 
po 

sentimentality, and brutality, 448 

Sepp. J. Nn Sum 

serpent; Agathodaimon, 269, 383° 
Apophis, 280; and cista, pl ri 
and Crucifixion, pl mx; death 
Symbol, sri; entwining by, ei 
Berg, plague of, gor: mercari, 
100%, 430; mystery, pl. tva; as 


Orbit of moon, 108°; as sex sym 
bol B Uranus gb; aee also 
sake 

Set (Typhon) agi, 339, 25% 257% 

Seth, 247 

seven sleepers cave of, 193 

Sex: deviation. into, 1557 fusus 
tion, beliet in, as basis of all prol 

ens, i55/; instincts, and power 

Instincts, constellation of, 66; re 
lation io instinct, 138, 180, 
symbolism in dreams, 8, see also 
dream) 

sexual: aet, as linguistic analogy, 
50, see alo intercourse, com 
tenis, as metaphors and analo- 
gies, ua: diculies 

Symbolic dicam of, exi; disturb 

ances amd blocking of libido; 

165; energy. deviation of, 19 

images, creative aspect of, i 

libido, recesion ol, and para 

moidal alteration, i; object. 

138; obsession, transformation of 

$60; problem, and freedom from 

Family bonds, 44; theory, Jung 

i. Freud, 135: triumata of ly 

. 419; zone, and shythinic 

activity 144 

sexti: achievement as substitute 
Torm of. 155: as appetite, 191; 
and. homeiymbol, a77; and th 
Dido, 1321 libido symbols, toy 
prem sage, 144; primitse 
Insimerualiy of, sein: recesion 
‘of, 1957 in religious culis, 66): 

incest problem, 


terior side of the personality, 183 
Shakespeare, William, sf. 

Shakti, 266 

Shaktideva, legend, 217" 

shaman's amulets, pls, sxnb, ovir 
Sharpe, Samuel, 2647 

shepherd, and snake, 978 
shield, symbol, 388 
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sacrifice, 994-430; animal, 429, 436f2 
‘of childhood dependence, 395; 
Christian and Mithraic com. 
pared, 4ga/; esence and motive 
force of, 420; fire as subject and 
object of, 165f; fruitfalncs from, 
155, 398, pl. xomi; by hanging 
233, See alo hanging on a tree; 
human, ser, 481; impulse o, ga 
inner participation im, 487, 
Hio mature of the surfed, 
ain; meanings of, gos, 371, 415; 
488; power ol, 420; of primal be. 
ing, 417; problem for mankind, 
i5: release of energy by con 
Scious mind, aga; sel, 43i; to 
sake deity, pl. vnb; spirituali 
zation of libido, 263; splitmind- 
edness of sacrificer, 438; by sym- 
bolical act, 491; voluntary, value 
of, 987 ‘ 

Saint-Exupéry, Antoine de, 280 

Saint Germain, Comte de, 193 

sainthood, and temptation, 286 

Saints, Bre- and light symbols, 107 

Sallust, 150 

salvation, 61, zo; through brotherly 
love, 63; through defeat of ani- 
mal nature, 265; man's hope of, 
Bif; by the “Wellbeloved,” 117 

Samaria, ıga 

Samiasay i, ug 

Samos, hieros gamos in, ais 

Samothracian cult, and Hermes, 126 

Samson, 121, gos», sión; and De 
Tilak, 900: and the jawbone, gu 
and the lion, vai, 339 

Samuel, God's all o, 176, 17 
abo Old Testament su, 

Sanders, D. HL, 1380 

Sanskrit, meanings of tejas in, 165 

Saqqara, cowheaded Hathor from, 
pl sx 

Sarah, conception by, syan 

Satan, and Yahweh, 908; see also 
E 

Saturnalia, ogn 


‘aviour: binh of in German 
md, aj; ue. Heimarmene, 
sr see it ose ae Ct 
Saxony, Lower: legend of ash-tee 
and knights, 260, 
scarab, 240 
sepe: breaking of, 412} etymol- 
Lm 
Schaefer, Heinrich, ag* 
Schärt, Riwkah, son, 19 
Scheitel, J. V. von, 245m 
Schelling, Friedrich von, agr 
Schiller, Friedrich, Gyn 
uenia: apotropaic means af 
weakening archetype, 68/2 aus 
tism in, 28; case with delusion of 
solar phallus, i57: discovery by 
psychiatrists, kon; dissociation in, 
emergence ol are pay 
chology in. 143; and feeling for 
mature, qoin; and fragmentation 
of personality, 44; lom of non- 
sexual instinctive forces in, 135; 
Joss of reality in, is, ago 
noid, Freuds cue of, 1381; pa 
tient, ve horses! coats, 279m; 
hallucination of sun phallus, 101; 
Prodomal stagen, vüi tegres. 
io presexual stage, Uf: 
Schreber's case, yp: splitting of 
the mind, 408 
Schmid, Hans, 169 
Scholasicim, iof 
Schöne, Richard, 428 
Schoolcraft, Henry Rowe, gren 
Schopenhauer, Arthur, 13, 136, 197 
176, ron, 382, 438 
Schott, Albert, soon 
Schreber, Daniel P, case of, 29n, 
447 95, 19gm, goof, gf 
Schultz, Wollgang, gan 
Schultz, Fite ıgom, syn, syam 
Schwartz, Wa 276m, 2770 
science; approach of, 1o religion, 
if; and directed thinking, 19 
scientific: attitude toward symbol- 
formation, asb; method, and 
scholastichm, ao 
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ship of death, 146 

Shiva, sog, pl. xem 

Siecke, Ernst, szon. 

Siegfried legend, yo, 279, 158-6 
E > 

sigh, 12; equinoctil, soi; and 
Symbol, 12) 

Sllberer, Herbert, 5, 17an, aor, aem 

Silenus, 45 

Simon, crosecarrier, goan 

Simon/Sem, jogn. 

m Magus, 45 

sin: Adam's, sj], 263). 270, 271, 
498: capacity for, 434; confewion. 
of and redemption from, tif; con- 
sciousness ol, 7a; mutual confes 
sion of, 63; pl x 

sister wile, 164; another, goa 

Sita, sog 

skin, casting of, 361, 374 

Sky, as mother, 268 

slavery, zın 

Seep: enchanted, 962; image, ge 
longing for, 336, sag 

Sleeping Beauty, ais 

Sleipnir, 75%, 379 

slipping out, of hats belly, a10f 

Smith, George, apa 

chef): African legend, spy; and 
basket of Isis, pl tin; death yim 
Lol 378; deo, acter 10, pl. 
toni; dreams, meaning of, 395; 
entwining, 1155, pl. x; fearsym- 
bol, 2508, asf; guardians of the 
treasure, 373; and heto, 350, gif 
195. 4450, aif; instrument of 
sacrifice and regeneration, 436; 
“Kis, 76, 378; and lion, 
Pl txib; Loyola’ vision of 
‘aan; mother attribute, sj; pit, 
25 alms box, 3784 poisonous, 435, 
251, ago, iuf] with Priapus, pl. 
ub; representative of instinct, 
396: sacred, aaf; and shepherd, 
370; and nin 96, if; ee 
iho serpent 

snakebite: analogous to demands 
of unconscious, 198; moti 295 


97. 351. 304, 450: in genital re. 


snakesymbol, 102, 9. soif; of 
use of the sun, ibn; in Ele 
sinian mysteries, sis: of good 
and evil s74; meaning al, a 
of opposites, jf 

Sobk, ater god, gpm, 8m 

accep effect on the individua, 
rf primitive. connection. b 
tween rhythm. and work, 194. 
iet alo pini) 

por 
mysticus, gets novus, 106 

solar mythology, suff 

Solis inset comes, 198 

Solomon, Wisdom of, 184 

soma, 135 422: renun, 216; drink; 
140, 205%, 499 41007 as seminal 
foi, 165 symbolism of, 1677 

Somadeva Bhatia, av 

somnambulism, intentional, 
ceplivity of mood, 178 

son, relationship wih father: con- 
quest of apes faerat 
Utes, sagi identical in reb, 
sus: neurotic fear a, 261; poyehie 
factor, 6; je alo Beros father 

son, relationship with mother: be 
"royal and conquest ol, esr i; 
as consciousness ol aj: and her 
erotic spect 
fee aksa samiovet: Bida of por 
sewed by, ssf; and mother 
imago, aaa; ser to, 492; sep 
aration from, sj», ag 
Conscious pasion. for, 4: union 
with, im reesymbo 424: see abo 
hero; mother 

songs s 

Soir, syn. hus Attis; ag: De 
meter myth, inj of mothers 
adden, 108 

Song of Tishtriya, ao 

Sophias gasm, 396 

Sophocen agen 


ind re- 
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Soul), agif; abode of, gi8*; and 

nan, zoen; and body, 266; and 
Cure of, in Proves: 

discord resolved 

through the sun, 121; "allen in 
the water" qoon; fructifed by 
the intellect, 138; heavenly wan- 
derings of, gen; hero as symbol, 
278; hymns ol aif, images, 
birds an, nis, s9; and light or 
firesubstance, go; and mother- 
ago, a6/; murder of, soin; 
and name, 187; and nature, s: 
as object of scientific study, 7 
realities of, 06; saved, day; 
sugmion of, 397; and som and 
moon, 3i8n; “unredeemed,” 4i 
and wind, 3:6, aus; woman as, 
aim; dee bo workdaoul 

sound; creation ol, 44); see also 
Tight and sound 

South Afri myth, a6; Nama 
quas sium 

South America, ee Indians su. 

"Speak, Loud,” symbolisin ol, 175 


spear: and hole in the earth, 150 
piercing with, 263; wound, 4320 

speech aociation with mouth and 
fire, 161ff, pl. imb; function of, 
15: and language of nature, 32 
primordial Bgures of, 326 

Speiser, E. A, agan 

spclacum, see cave 

Spencer, Herbert, 132n 

sperma, libidosynbol for, gr; see 
'also semen. 

Sphingidae, 251 

Sphinx /sphime: apparition of, 78>, 
438; genealogy of, 18a; masculine 
And feminine, 181; motherimago 
as fear animal, i81; of Oedipus 
170; pleasure emblem, 17903 a 
Symbol, 182, 186, 346: as Terrible 
Mother, 179; of Thebes, 182 

Spiegel, Friedrich, 165%, 209m 
‘agin, ain, 478% gion, 4300, 
asyn, aon 


Spielrein, Sabina: on archaie defe 
nitions of words, in paranoia, 
140: on deathinstinet, 3aßn; on 
symbols, 1413 case, iqgn, 281m, 
dar; allusions to dismember- 
ment, 237} “arrows from God" 
353: asocistion of boring with 
fire and procreation, ig; com- 
munion, 4o9n; God's ray, 4185 
images, ozn; sickness, goin; 
snake, 487: splitting thie earth, 

Sn; wine and water, grün 

Spiess, Karl von, pl. vit 

spirit): and archetypal images, 
415: as archetype, 226; attribute 
Of anima, 437: autonomous real- 
ity, 
birdsymbol, 48; 
498; the Lond as, syy; -mother, 
35%, 370; return of, after death, 

spermatic, gat. pl. vt; sym- 
worldapurning pas- 

sion of, 396 


spiritus vector, ag 

Spieler, Carl, gan, 243 

spittle, magical significance, qoo 

Splitting, sott of 188m, 315 

springt), goan; Caallan. spi: as 
mothersymbal, is, 218; origin 
of, quar water of lie, 218 

spring sodion, 384 

eb rg san 

samping, 230, MT 

star(): as brothers, 402; compulsion 
by. 67. Ang: falling, 917, 319; five 
pointed, Bo, oif, gèn; as image, 
364f; morning, 4i, 11g; mystic 
identiiatiom with, 402” 

steeds, of mythology, #7501 

Stcinthal, M, iar, sag, aon, 
ES 

Stekel, Wilhelm, gon, 498" 

*Stempe," 250 

Stephens, J. L, 2637 

Sietculus, 3527 

stick, twirling, 152 

Sügnatization, a87 
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Stoicism: creative heat, ghi; ulti- 
‘mate caue, 67 

stoning, punishment by, 385 

stormcentrés, derivation of names, 
E] 

stoup, with arms encircling belly, 


ph xxvi 
stream of life, 195f 
struggle: hopeless, 

158 178 
Stuck, Franz, 8, 15m, ph x 
stuing, of 


Sosa 

"rubconscious/" term, 430 

subject and object, dilferentiation 
between, gegn 

subjective: intensity, and libido, 
105; level, of unconscious prod- 

agn; reactions, and the 

‘of values, 85 

substitution: of images, go; of 
physical for psychic pain, 286; of 
symbols for the mother, i5 

success, danger of, 298 


sucking, 1437 
Suetonius, 276% 
Sufism, 


" 

suggestibility, 34, 98 

suggestion, phenomena of, 447-50 

suicide, as sacrifice, gon 

sun: aging of, 296; attributes in 
Mithraic liturgy, 109f]; arrowsym- 
olim, 288; autumn, s96; beam, 
solid substance of, 412; -bird, 409! 
“bull, 1945 course ol, 1081, 191, 
301, 209, 355f; crowning as iden. 
tification with, 88n; devouring 
myths, gu doo s 95, 9, 
2067, 409, pls. 1b, vi, txa; eating, 
see following; fathergod, 121; 
and foot, gin; -god, sec follow 
ing; with hands, 101; -hero(es), 
see following; identification with, 
#8gf; idol, Germanic, 96%; life 
giving, 98°; midday, ss; moon 
disc, winged, and tree of life, pl. 
ma; and moth, 79ff; myth, see 
following: nature of, 1213 as pa- 


rental archetype, o; phallic sym- 
bolin of, 100, soy; in primitive 
belit, 18; rays o, 183, p xi; 
religious symbolism of, goff; ri 
ing, vorn, 109, sov; and sea, 198, 
aop, egg; selfsterife, disi ser 
ting, 1987, ow, aii, 350: ahip 
246; "symbol, see following; 
“tube, 5178; voyage of, 99°; wam 
dering, gen, ggm, 113, rn, 205, 
-wheel, 108, 247, goym, pls. va, 
X81; woman, sign; worship of 
Bo, 106, emp 

sun eating: demon, pl. xxxiv; lion, 
soot 

god, pL 1b; birth of, sí 

daughterwife, gas; Eskimo, pl 
20; Khnum, 269, se alio Helios 
king sacrifices to, pl xia; and 
mature, goof slays himselt, 986 

suhero(es) ios, 197; arrow-sbot, 
san; auributes of, aos; battle 
With sbkins sif; Reht with 
the whale dragon, a5; longing 
for, 110; libidosymbols of, 202, 
Marduk, 253; missing limb, 2591; 
wandering, aggn 

sunmyth: devouring, embracing, 
and entwining, 243, 203; fate of 

iden ot becoming 

a child again, 1247 

sun-symbol: bind and water, 348: 
emotional component of the poy- 
che, ger of God, Baf; in pictures 
in catacombs, topi; and the li 
bido, «oe; snake and starab, 269 

superbia, 187 

superior and inferior role, of 
equated heroes, 196 

sopersitiongy: paranoid patients ax 
victims of, 140; primitive, 150; 
symbols of the unknown, 141 

suppression, compensatory reaction 
in regression, 424 

surrounding, met of, 440 

= maiden, aeyn, asp; song, 
dgn; symbol, i 

Swanton, J. Ry pia. 
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ara of people! aop a98 syncretism: of ancient gods, Bf 
ac, wg 7 symbols, in th cent m, 108 
Swords broken ad rewored, pub synthesis, subliminal, gi 
piercing with, stón; se cite 
Instrument, vagn; sigifeante ol, 
xn T 
sylvanus, #38 ase EP 
Sen St, sj taboos, and evolutionary instinct, 
bol. autonomy of, ynz be- ^f; sce ao incstiaboo 
Tet in, and undemianding of, Tact goin 
iji formation, ser followings Tagen Einscan, tg, 340 
factional significance f, sys; Tibmumth 2750 
heterogeneous amd moteniye Tamms, top sión, 258 
libio, ang: as images of un. Tantric tent 45 
Gonuclous content, jj; er laps, 80 
M of asi: imerchangeabiiny Tarka abHind alGharbi, pl 
quif need for, ago: overlap- 
ping, wa! religious, canallzation 
Br ibid’ wy type vole of gg Cim. 264m 
fs “aetpecepfons" of the ik Taurophoria, gor 
Bido, ays; and signs, ai, rex Taurus, ao, 426 
Spielrein om, igi subjeciviy of, tearing m pieces, ar 
Tiny iheromorphie 186, qas, technology, in ancient world, 18 
daB as amorem. gay vam. dejar Gandhi erm). 105 
on, Dom mn 0 mad ipi wer temen, aile 371 
of in auimilating unconscious temple over crevice or abyss, ya 
onem gio temptation. e Eve, i098 lom 
formation: causal inerpre- Mong. 47; symbole form, ia 
kation of Freud, si and insine. conschnes, 388 
tial procen ie. mothersub- tension, nf opposites, 90: 18 
Musis erg amara pros Tera 339 
Sas amesosclows archetype and Terrible Mother, 178; 179, 1, 
taneous eu, age TU si, a, mb, ph. xm 
sybolóm: analogy, between hie Xena: animus uf, sp; Baby- 
torial and petam, gi Arche: — om as 316; bllseriiee to 4j: 
Wps and colective, age; Chri at denlbaymbol, 398; man and 
dE rogn dream, rj. e dream woman. devoured by, pL xxi; 
mager and energy aniem of po- masculine representative of sj; 
ae ajat adn of everytlag snd Pied, 438; power fom the 
Here Sor imponer of an, unconscious 370: surhces 10, 
Jyelgra, daan, purpose of, 4go: and Sphinx, 18i, pls. xvi 
A e Roman inetipton, asp: vil as unbridled Nature, oii 
Mica, ag sewal. Bí; wh whaleggafon symbol. rji 
Ali, soi value o, 226 ttn Com paraiionis, 988,278 
Symeon, "üe New Theok Tertullian, 15,219 
myc experience of light gif, testin, meaning, $77 
symptoms. physiological, and ab Teutons, conception of the Fate 
normaly active unconscious 489 230 
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theatre, pul 
complexes, 35 

‘Thebes, 181, 408, agon; jackal 
headed Anubis, pl xxxn; vase 
painting, 126n, 187 

Themis, San 

Theocritus, 287m 

theology, rationalistic, and cult of 
the hero, 177f 

Theophrastus, 2167 

theriomorphinn, 57, 95; devices for 
attracting deity, gf; representa- 
Hons, 21, 27g; symbol, yao, 328: 
—, unconscious manifestations of 
libido, 180 

‘Theseus and Peirithous, sogn, gio, 
420, 452” 

Thesmophorion, gge 

‘Thibout, Gabrielle, pl. xxxvi 

Thiele, Georg, gon 

thinking: archaic, agn; “associ 
ative,” i7; conscious and sym- 
bolism, 115 directed, 7-33; im 
dreams, 21; logical, development 
of, s4; nondirected, 7-397 type 
of, independent of external fac- 
tors, 76; see abo Fantasy-thinkings 
thought 

Thuis, 240 

Thomas, and Jesus, aıyn 

Thomas Aquinas: crowned her- 
maphrodite, pl, vun 

Thon, 315, spon. 

thorn, magic, 468 

‘Thoth, sgn 

thought: abstract, development of, 
4: creation through, 46; limita: 
tions on, and language, 15; -proc 
ss, limitations of, 1 


solution of private. 


“three days” stereotype of, sgi 

365 steps, motif, 360, 369 

throat, snake stuck im, 378 

throwing upward, 3f 

thumb, iss, 354 

thunder:horse, #77 

Tiamat, 252-54; and Marduk, 416 
slaying of, 435 


Tibet, 297. «gi; legend of hero 
and arrowshots, yir 

time: in mythology, 2800; symbol, 
0, 280 


Tischner, Herbert, pl xv 

Tishtriya legend, ato, 488" 

Tjintya, fregod, pl. xma 

‘Tlingit Indians: shaman! 
pi, sxub, saavan 

toad, Nietzsche's dream of, sm 

toilet, as place of dreams, 190 

Tom Thumb, phallic aspect of, 124 

tongue: as fire, 163); whistling and 
clicking, 94 

torch(es); dadophors with, pl. xx 
symbol, 200, 369 

totality, images ol, qoan; see alio 
‘wholeness 

Totenbaum, 255 

tradition, and faith, age 

transcendental processes, dogma as 
symbol ol, 435 

transference: problem of, 448; tend- 
noy in 

wanstormation: and Christianity, 
Agir of citymoher symbol, 
sid conscious mind, 236: of dae- 
"mon, 353; of exotic impression, 

ind orvardstriving, 30: of 

the god, through man, ss 
God'mage, aun; of God in man, 
308: of instinctual drives, 58: by 
Äntroversion, 8o; of libido with. 
drawn (rom mother, sis; of lile 
into death, 438; of Logos into 
mother, 459: of motherimago, 
224, 298, 903 into pinestee, dag 
of sel, agaf; anakeayrbol and, 
496: spiritual, 428: unconscious, 
of energy, an 
scious, and sacre, 430; of vale 
waters be sleepir d 

transition, between sleeping am 
waking an 


amulets, 


“transvaluation. of values,” gy 
treading, 250, 315, 
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Measure hard to attain, aj 316, Typhon, 978) ser also Set 
3900, aso. if, 48 Tyre, 208 
fo, gru lile as 37 
hoard u 
reci): birth from, aa, 248, 4857 
s binhgiving mother, 246, pl. Uganda, ceremony, sg 
Soo, bisexual character, sei; unconscious: and anima, eO; 
budding, aj; of death, ags — spotropale weakening of power 
246, ai, gute gen pla XXX ol, foy archetypal products, 443; 
iow, wem; dream of being and archetypal Structures, 238, 
poisoned by fruit of, a21; enclo- goof; archetypal symbolization, 
Sure in, a4sf; of enlightenment, — $57; autonomous, gost of re 
Pes felling objet. dagi femi — lipomm pif, autonomous arche- 
hine quality, asi, pl leti hang — types gol; chaotic life of, goofs 
ipe gh mi Soman ra. enfe et E 
xix, mp of knowledge, tive, see following: "constellted." 
Gro Me wp, aig. 99) — 499 coment, see followings cra 


fay. 263, dgef, pls xa, xxx, tive power of, 146, wai: darkness 
xxvn; motherandson signif of, and firemaking, 448; devour- 
ince, qas; membrum virile as, ing nature of, 964, pls Xoxb, 


ini phallic meaning of, 425: X4x; directing of libido into, 
Rivas 246: sacred, ni, 2470, son, 170: elect of demands of, ag; 
370, pl ivi — ol Antis qp; and energy from conscious, 498; evil 
Fake, sp; symbol, ays, 248, aspect of, gs: feminine aspect af, 
age 355 don, 429-25 433: general and secondary, 186 
wriad, von, pr an helpful mother, 392: and his 
tribe, organization of, and incest torical experience, 49; and horse, 


taboo, sis; see also primitive(s) 277; integration of, 901, 489; and 
‘Trinity, Christian, 138 introversion of the libido, 173; 
tripod, fry (Faust), 206; Hermetic lack of illusion in, 61; longing for 
Vessel, 125 consciousness, 205; maternal sig- 
Trihtubhmetrum, 148 nificance of, gez, 945; matrix of 
troll or reader." 250 the future, 901; merging of sub- 
truth: empirical and symbolical, ject and object, ag; as an objec 
esf; psychological us. metaphys tive and collective psyche, vii; ori- 
cal, agis symbolic, a gin of symbols of, 179; original 
tube: as origin of the wind, 100f; state of, 417f; personal, Bm, 
100, giym 259; positive and negative as- 


tumi attributes of, 467; of pects, 974. S80; primitive man's 

On-Heliopolis, 267; of Pithum- victory over, 169; and primordial 
Heroopolis, 469i as tom-cat, #80 image, 439; procewes 430 435 

TutAnkh-Amon, and winged sun- products, interpretation ol, 


disc, pl. vn pryche and, zoe; relation to con- 
Tysshtr, 398 scious, see following: rejection of. 
twins: Jesus and Thomas, si; in soif; smakeaymbol of, $74; as 

‘mother’s womb, 390 source of conscious pain, 187; as 
“twohorned,” meaning of, 1947 source of all creativity, s97; sub 
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unconscious (cont): 
jective contents of, viti; supra 
individual universality of 177: 
surrender to, 4s; "swarm oi 
people” ss symbol ol, 207; sym- 
bolic fight with, 206% transfor. 
mation in, and sacrifice, 4907 
watersymbol and, eig; working 
out solution of conflict, yof 

unconscious, collective, 408, aga 
and anima, gei; contents, viii, 
178; Jung's first use of term, 
3770; mother as, 250; parallel 
images as archetypes ol, 158; and 
the self 968; spirit in, 3 

unconscious, contents: swimilation 
by ihe conscious, gio, 40%; au 
tonomous, 198m; constellation af, 
agaf; drawing from, #343 intan. 
tile material in, 18; projection 
1. gi reading as source of, 18; 
reflected im mature, niam; sub- 
Jiminal, son; uniformity ol, 176; 
see aso archetypes 

unconscious, relation to conscious: 
ascendancy over, 439; asault on, 
oof: compensitory, 65, 370, 
Son; us. moral values of, 30 
Counterbalance of, 45; gap be. 
tween, 442; invasion of, 370, 39, 
dits necessity for connection with, 
238; strengthening of, 05, 

“understand,” etymology, 440 

understanding, craving for 13 

underworld: Egyptian, 368; jour 
mey 10. 293, 36s, 420; dif in, 
403; and upper world, agafı see 
alo darkness Hades 

undifferentiated unconscious state, 
at 

unicorn, yar 

unio mystica, a87 

union: idea of, and crosesymbot, 
306; with mother, 263, 324. 4197 
mystic, with Chris, 287 

universe: creation of, ga: fan 
tasies of antiquity re, auf 

Unternährer, Anton, 576 


Upanishads, iGon; on new state of 

man, 420; parados of great and 
ill in, 498; Aitareya, 101; Bri- 

hadaranyaka, 160; on horsenacri- 
fice, 163f, aBo, 4soff; Katha, +24 
Shvetashvatara, iasf, 126, 203, 
"s 

Uraeus/urasus, 96, 100 

Uranos (the One), 138 

urine, of threelexged ass chr 

urn, cinerary, 388m 

Urvara, 209 

Urvasi, a51 

Usener, Hermann, 106r 

uterine fantasy, 329 

uterus; see womb 

Utnapishtim (Noah), 200, 352 

Utrecht Psalter, 280 


v 


Valkyries, 281 

values: created by subjective reac 
tions, 83: judemems. emotional, 
4c transformation ol, 357 

Fanen, ign. 

Varro, ayn 

Vatican Codes, tif 

Vedas, s6on, 165, 368, B, ag 
see alio Rig Veda 

veil. 199, 257, sas 

Venus agon; and Adonis, 45 
erotic aspect of mother, 426; 
House of, 436: ser alio Apher 
dite 

Verlaine, Paul, 440 

Verona: Roman inscription, 205; 
Priapus statue, 498, pl pab 

vesel: swup with aims encircling 
belly, pl, xxvi; symbol of uterus 
205 

Vidar, fight with Fenris Wolf, g4g* 

vine, of 

Ving. 82 

virgin anima, gag 

virgin conception 329 

sity test, sif 
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Virgin Mary, see Mary, Virgin 

Vishna, 293, 351; boarheaded, 
shaka of, ph lar as fih, pl. 
Just lotus growing out of navel, 
pl xiva 

Vighvakarman, AlkCreator, 416 

wisiong): apocalyptic, 407, 411; of 
Fackiel, pl. tvi; funcional, 2 
images, symbolism of, 103; of 
Loyola, iem; of Zosimos 316, 
gem, gum 
uvius Pollio, Marcus, 

voice, correspondence 
sun, 45. 

volcano, erupting, 394: 305, 489 
aho 

Vollers, Kal, 195%, 196 

Váluspa, 438" 

Vouri-Kashs, raindake, aogn, 246n, 
E 

‘vultute(s), 240; Egyptian, toon, #25: 
‘as mothersymbol, 297 

vulva, as wood bored by firestick, 
1473 see alio yoni(s) 


w 


Wachandi of Australia, fertility 
Fites, 150, 155: 1581 


Wachlmayr, Alois, pl. ut 
wading, 3277 

Wagner, Richard, 958-64, 385-89, 
E 


Waits, Theodor, gin 

‘waka tree, pl. xxxn 

Walde, Alois, 131 

wimp belt, $16, 353 

wand: broken, 370: magi 
ogy, 

wandering, symbolism of, 205i 
so journey 

Wandering Jew, see Ahasuesus 

water): archetype, 228; baptismal, 
219, pl xvin and biri, & 
eb chaotic, #41; of death. 200, 

"innocent," 40g; of life, 2 
218, 350f; maternal significance 


of, 218, e51, 201, 267, $26, 350, 
pl x, monster, and 
mothering, 
eval, egg which came from, 35 
primordial, 210; and tree symbol- 
im, 222, paff 

watersymbol, yes, 365; bathing in. 
fountain, 444: of Father Creator, 
gigi of the unconscious, in fan- 
aries, 21g; see also stream of life 

Weber, Albrecht, 147f 

Wegener, Thomas a Villanova, 
són, uin 

well, Oropian, 385 

Wesendonek, Mathilde von, gen 

West, 210; Wind as pneuma, gi 

West Africa: headdress symbolir- 
ing kingly power, pl. xv 

Western Land, 210, 441. 35; 418 

whale-dragon, 2489 

Wheel Ben, nfn; fourspoked, 
oin; Txion on, pl. xtvib; phallic 
meaning of spokes, zoa[; see also 

whipaymbol, 569 

whirlwind, 45, 40: 458 

White, William Alanson, ros. 

‘wholeness: of man, gog: self as sym- 
‘bol of, 3685 son as germ of, 330: 
in union of conscious and un- 
conscious, 395 

Wiedemann, Alfred, san, 376 

Wieland the Smith, 933 

Wilhelm, Richard, see Jung, wons 

will: creation of, 353; dichotomy of, 
agaf; w. instincts, 157; replacing. 
natural impulse, 494: Schopen- 
hauer on, i36], 38, 438; Stoics 
on, ra 

William of Ockham, 20 

willow, s44 

wind: breath, s4om; fertilizing, 
ool), #25, 316f, 919; generating 
pneuma, 4ss; god, iem; horse 
Symbol, #78; ‚nature, sya; origi 
oL 157; as Weapon, 253 

winter solstice, 336 
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Wirth, HL, 218%, pl. 1b 

wisdom: abyss and fount of, span; 
and oneness with the mother, 413 

‘wise old man, 30); and anima, 4971 
archetype, gii 

“wish,” weaning, in Middle High 
German, ag6n 

wih: fulällment, defecation as 
child's means of, 190; sexual, 153 

wish-fantases, Frend on, 24 

ful thinking, symbol of, 246m 

fich(es), soi: and devil, 376%; and 
horses, 2751; see alo Jamia 

wwiteherat, mother of, sro 

Witches! Sabbath, #77 

wolt, 48; with Romulus and 
Remus, pa 

Wolfi, Christian, san 

Wolters, Paul H. A, and Bruns, 
Gerda, 118%, 129% 

woman(en) American, 186; city 
symbolism of, 208; and dragon, 
i. 360n; Eros of, soo: erotic 
dreams of, 8; father as danger to, 
aBa; furrow symbol of, sio; in 
fantile, and animushero, 307; 
strument of fate, gis; lower and 
upper half, 214-17; masculine cle- 
ment in, 183, oof, goi, $52, pl. 
xvn; meaning of motherimago, 
oof; in moon, 918%; older, homo- 
sexual transference (o, 245; preg- 
Tani 248, a78, 18f; secret en- 
slavement of man, goo; se alo 
E 

womb: Church as, 4j; descent into 
arb, Yan; ety. into, ao, see 
al mother s»; fantasies, 420; 
“fertilization, 55; and incest, 134; 
‘motif of mating in, $98f; reentry 
into, 268, gis, see alo mother 
ie; regenerating. longing fon 
405: as symbol of creative aspect 
Of the unconscious, 125; symbols 
of, 167, 200f of the world, 405* 

wood: bored by firestick, 147; ety 
mology, 150m, sigl; meaning nl, 
35795 as mothersymbol, 148m; in 


myth, 246; symbolism of, 210) 

woodpecker, nf 

word(s): absolute meaning, n 
haic fusion of meanings, 165; as- 
sociation, and: thinking, nx 
fetishism of, rem; power, 141; 
prayer, 996: primitive, 143 pri 
"odia and poetry, gap: re- 
action. 155; in scholasticism, 20; 
significance of choice ol, sp; so- 
Salon o meanings "as 
spermatic, 959: thinking in, see 
thinking, directed; symbol” for, 
E 

work, evasion of, in sexuality, 154 

world: conllagration and deluge, 
symbols of, 279; conflict over re- 
nunciation or acceptance of, 84; 
creation ol, 160», 53, 338/81, 
420[; end of, 279, 4s; Might 
from, Bin; amd identification 
with parents, #84: joining of parts 
Of, 3587; mother, si; Parents, 
240m; phenomenal, speculations 
7€ nature of, 430; plan of, 391%: 
renunciation of, 431; womb of, 
gest 

worldash (Yggärasill), 298, 246, 
49. 250, 381 

workdegg, 422, pl. xtib; Prajapati 
with, gie 

worldsoul, 267m, 416f; as energy of 
the intellect, 138; Hecate as, 376; 
mother as a81; Plato on, 206; 
and world.body, 366 

worm: poisonous, 2gsf, 36a; red, 
dream of, 245 

Worringer, Wilhelm, 1034, 215% 

Wotan: and Brünhilde, 359-61; as 
Drowelbart, 276; and Sleipnir, 
275, 479; and windbride, 178 

writing, Hiawatha's invention, 353f 

Wundt, Wilhelm, 14, 19m, agn, agam 


x 


Xanthos, acropolis, pl. xxxvi 
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Yahweh, ai, #60, 262", 359: 431" 
Yama, 277 


an 
Yggdrasill, see worldash 
Ynglinga Saga, 209 
yonis). 17m, 160, 268; with ling- 
ph xxv 
Yoruba myth, agr 
Autrattion and protec- 
Mf. 1553 effect of represion, 
sob: eternal, qia, see alın puer 
eternus; independence from 
Family ties, 956 
Yucatän, Mexico: Cross of Palen 
que, pl. xta 


z 


Zagreus, ssp, Mo, day, 437: see 
so Dionysus 

Zarathustra, 234. 380[, 426f, 4997 

Zeus, Ben, 198, 243, 244, 303", 350 

Zipporab, 4sin 

Zodlen Ouo, 247, 2630, 264m, 
són, 267m 

Zodiac, rn; Aion and, pl. xu; 
four corners ol, 302°; signs of, 
sen 270, sro; symbolism ol, 
dom 

zones: nutritional and sexual, 154; 
misture of elements from, x44f; 
and rhythmic activity, 143f; and 
transferral of energy, 144 

Zoroaster, 2810 

Zosimos, vision of, 916, agen, 951" 

Zrwan akarana, 381 
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THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 


C. G. JUNG 


Te ruviacanon of the frst complete collected edition, in 
Fnglish, of the works of C. G. Jung has been undertaken by 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, Lid., in England and by the Bol- 
lingen Foundation, Inc., through Pantheon Books, Inc, in the 
United States. The edition contains revised versions of works 
previously published, such as Psychology of the Unconscious, 
which is now entitled Symbols of Transformation; works orig. 
inally written in English, such as Psychology and Religion; 
works not previously translated, such as Aion; and, in general, 
new translations of the major body of Professor Jung's writings 
The author has supervised the textual revision, which in some 
cases is extensive. Sir Herbert Read, Dr. Michael Fordham, and. 
Dr. Gerhard Adler compose the Editorial Committee; the trans- 
lator is R, F. C. Hull. 

Every volume of the Collected Works contains material that 
either has not previously been published in English or is being 
newly published in revised form. In addition to Aion, the fol 
lowing volumes will, entirely or in large part, be new to English 
readers: Psychiatric Studies; Archetypes and the Collective Un- 
conscious; Alchemical Studies; Mysterium Contunctionis; The 
Spirit in Man, Art, and Literature; and The Practice of Psycho- 
therapy. 

The volumes are not being published in strictly consecu- 
tive order; but, generally speaking, works of which translations 
are lacking or unavailable are given precedence. The price of 
the volumes varies according to size; they are sold separately, 
and may also be obtained on standing order. Several of the 
volumes are extensively illustrated. Each volume contains an 
index and, in most cases, a bibliography; the final volume will 
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contain a complete bibliography of Professor Jung's writings 
and a general index of the entire edition, Subsequent works of 
the author's will be added in due course, 


1, PSYCHIATRIC STUDIES* 

On the Psychology and Pathology of So-Called Occult Phenom- 

On Hysterical Misreading 

Crypromnesia 

On Manic Mood Disorder 

A Case of Hysterical Stupor in a Prisoner in Detention. 

On Simulated Insanity 

A Medical Opinion on a Case of Simulated Insanity 

‘A Third and Final Opinion on Two Contradictory Psychiatric 
Diagnoses 

On the Psychological Determination of Facts 


2. EX] 


ERIMENTAL RESEARCHES 

STUDIES IN WORD ASSOCIATION 

‘The Associations of Normal Subjects (by Jung and Riklin) 
Experimental Observations on Memory 

On the Determination of Facts by Psychological Means 
Analysis of the Associations of an Epileptic 

The Ass n Method 

Reaction-Time in Association Experiments 

On Disturbances in Reproduction in Association Experiments 
"Ehe Significance of Association Experiments for Psychopathol- 


Psychoanalysis and Association Experiments 

Association, Dream, and Hysterical Symptoms. 
sovciorivicit RESEARCHES 

On Psychophysical Relations of the Association Experiment 

Psychophysical Investigations with the Galvanometer and Pneu 
mograph in Normal and Insane Individuals (by Peterson 
and Jung) 

Further Investigations on the Galvanic Phenomenon and Resp: 
rations in Normal and Insane Individuals (by Ricksher and 
Jung) 


* Published 1957 


En 


3. PSYCHOGENESIS IN MENTAL DISEASE 
‘The Psychology of Dementia Praecox 
‘The Content of the Psychoses 
Complexes and the Cause of Illness in Dementia Praecox (by 

Bleuler and Jung) 

A Criticism of Bieuler's “Theory of Schizophrenic Negat 
‘On Psychological Understanding 
On the Importance of the Unconscious in Psychopathology 
‘On the Problem of Psychogenesis in Mental Disease 
Mental Disease and the Psyche 
‘On the Psychogenesis of Schizophrenia 


4. FREUD AND PSYCHOANALYSIS 

Freud's Theory of Hysteria 

The Analysis of Dreams 

The Significance of the Father in the Destiny of the Individual 

A Contribution to the Psychology of Rumour 

On the Significance of Number Dreams 

On Some Crucial Points in Psychoanalysis: A Correspondence 
between Dr. Jung and Dr. Loy 

‘The Theory of Psychoanalysis 

On Psychoanalysis 

Psychoanalysis 

Freud and Jung: Contrasts 

Appendix: Freud's Theory of Hysteria; Critical Remarks on 
Morton Princés "Mechanism and Interpretation of 
Dreams”; Introduction to Kranefeldt's "Psychoanalysis 


5. SYMBOLS OF TRANSFORMATION* Ilustrated 

PART Y 

Introduction 

‘Two Kinds of Thinking 

The Miller Fantasies: Anamnesis 

‘The Hymn of Creation 

‘The Song of the Moth 
p 

Introduction 

‘The Concept of Libido 

The Transformation of Libido 

‘The Origin of the Hero 


* Published 1956. 
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Symbols of the Mother and of Rebirth 
‘The Battle for Deliverance from the Mother 
‘The Dual Mother 

The Sacrifice 

Epilogue 

Appendix: The Miller Fantasies 


6. PSYCHOLOGICAL TYPES 
PARE 1 
Introduction 
‘The Problem of Types in the History of Classical and Medieval 
‘Thought 
Schiller’s Ideas upon the Type Problem 
‘The Apollonian and the Dionysian 
‘The Type Problem in the Discernment of H 
‘The Problem of Types in Poetry 
‘The Type Problem in Psychiatry 
‘The Problem of Typical Attitudes in Aesthetics 
‘The Problem of Types in Modern Philosophy 
‘The Type Problem in Biography 
PART aT 
General Description of the Types 
Definitions 
Conclusion 
Four Papers on Psychological Typology 


nant Character 


7. TWO ESSAYS ON ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY* 
‘The Psychology of the Unconscious 
‘The Relations between the Ego and the Unconscious 
Appendix: New Paths in Psychology; The Structure of the Un- 
conscious 


3. THE STRUCTURE AND DYNAMICS 

OF THE PSYCHE 

On Psychic Energy 

A Review of the Complex Theory 

General Aspects of Dream Psychology 

‘The Nature of Dreams 

Instinct and Unconscious 

The Psychological Foundation of Belief in Spirits 


* published 195 (continued) 
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8. (continued) 
‘The Structure of the Psyche 
Basic Postulates of Analytical Psychology 
‘The Real and the Surreal 
The Soul and Death 
Analytical Psychology and Weltanschauung, 
‘The Stages of Life 
Spirit and Life 
On the Nature of the Psyche 
Synchronicity: An Acausal Connecting Principle 
‘The Significance of Heredity and Constitution in Psychology 
Psychological Factors Determining Human Behaviour 


9. Par 1, ARCHETYPES AND THE 
COLLECTIVE UNCONSCIOUS Ttustrated 
"The Concept of the Collective Unconscious 
Archetypes of the Collective Unconscious 
Concerning the Archetypes, with Special Reference to the 
Anima Concept 
Psychological Aspects of the Mother Archetype 
Concerning Rebirth 
‘The Psychology of the Child Archetype 
The Psychological Aspects of the Kore 
"The Phenomenology of the Spirit in Fairy Tales 
On the Psychology of the Trickster Figure 
‘The Conscious Mind, the Unconscious, and Individuation 
A Study in the Process of Individuation 
Concerning Mandala Symbolism 


9. vant ı1. AION: CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
SYMBOLISM OF THE SELF Mustrated 
The Ego 
‘The Shadow 
‘The Syzygy: Anima and Animus 
The Self 
Christ, a Symbol of the Self 
‘The Sign of the Fishes 
‘The Prophecies of Nostradamus 
The Historical Significance of the Fish 
The Ambivalence of the Fish Symbol 
The Fish in Alchemy 
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"The Alchemical Interpretation of the Fish 

General Considerations on the Psychology of Christian Alchem- 
ical Symbolism. 

Gnostic Symbols of the Self 

Structure and Dynamics of the Self 

Epilogue 


10. CIVILIZATION IN TRANSITION 

GENERAL, CONSIDERATIONS 

‘The Role of the Unconscious 

Archaic Man 

‘The Meaning of Psychology for Modern Man 

Mind and Earth 

"The Spiritual Problem of Modern Man 
THE EUROPEAN cists 

The Fight with the Shadow 

Woman in Europe 

‘The Love Problem of the Student 

‘The Swiss Line in the European Spectrum 

Wotan 

"The State of Psychotherapy Today 

Alter the Catastrophe 

Epilogue to "Essays on Contemporary Events" 
REVIEWS AND SHORT ARTICLES 

Complications of American Psychology 

"The Rise of a New World: Review of Keyserling's 
Free” 

‘The Dreamlike World of India 

What India Can Teach Us 

Review of Keyserling’s "La Révolution Mondiale” 

Contemporary Events (A Rejoinder to Dr. Bally's Article) 


11, PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGION * 

WESTERN RELIGION 
Psychology and Religion 
‘A Psychological Approach to the Dogma of the Trinity 
‘Transformation Symbolism in the Mass 
Foreword to White's "God and the Unconscious” 
Foreword to Werblowsky's "Lucifer and Prometheus" 
Brother Klaus 


*To be published 1957 (continued) 
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11, (continued) 
Psychotherapists or the Clergy 
Paychoanalysis and the Cure of Souls 
Answer to Job 
FASTERN RELIGION 
Psychological Commentary on “The Tibetan Book of the Great 
Liberation” 
Psychological Commentary on “The Tibetan Book of the Dead" 
Yoga and the West 
Foreword to Suzuki's "Introduction to Zen Buddhism” 
The Psychology of Eastern Meditation 
‘The Holy Men of India: Introduction to Zimmer's “Der Weg 


zum Selbst” 
Foreword to the "I Ching" 
12. PSYCHOLOGY AND ALCHEMY* Illustrated 
Introduction to the Religious and Psychological Problems of 
Alchemy 


Individual Dream Symbolism in Relation to Alchemy 
Religious Ideas in Alchemy 
Epilogue 


13. ALCHEMICAL STUDIES Ilustrated 
Commentary on "The Secret of the Golden Flower" 
‘The Spirit Mercurius. 
Some Observations on the Visions of Zosimos 
Paracelsus as a Spiritual Phenomenon 
‘The “Arbor philosophica” 


14. MYSTERIUM CONIUNCTIONIS 
‘The Components of the Confunctio 
‘The Paradox 
‘The Personification of Opposite 

Introduction; Sol; Sulphu 
Adam and Eye 
‘The Conjunction 


Luna; Sal; Rex; Regina; 


15. THE SPIRIT IN MAN, ART, 
AND LITERATURE 
Paracelsus 
Paracelsus the Physician 

* Publihed igi. 
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A Cultural Phenomenon 
Sigmund Freud: An Obituary 

Richard Wilhelm: An Obituary 

Psychology and Literature 

On the Relation of Analytical Psychology to the Poetic Art 
Picasso 

“Ulysses” 


16. THE PRACTICE OF PSYCHOTHERAPY* Illustrated 
GENERAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOTHERAL 
Principles of Practical Psychotherapy 
What Is Psychotherapy? 
Some Aspects of Modern Psychotherapy 
‘Aims of Modern Psychotherapy 
Problems of Modern Psychotherapy 
Psychotherapy and a Philosophy of Life 
Medicine and Psychotherapy 
Psychotherapy Today 
Fundamental Questions of Psychotherapy 
SPECIFIC PhOPLEMS OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 
‘The Therapeutic Value of Abreaction 
‘The Practical Use of Dream-Analysis 
Psychology of the Transference 


17. THE DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY? 
Psychic Conflicts in a Child 
Introduction to Wickes’ “Analyse der Kinderseele” 
Child Development and Education 
“Analytical Psychology and Education: Three Lectures 
The Gifted Child 
"The Significance of the Unconscious in Individual Education 
‘The Development of Personality 
Marriage as a Psychological Relationship 


Final Volume. MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, AND GENERAL INDEX 
REVIEWS, SHORT ARTICLES, ETC, OF THE PsvCHOANALYTICAL 
EATER INTRODUCTIONS, ETC. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF C. C. JUNG'S WRITINGS 
GENERAL INDEX OF THE COLLECTED WORKS 


Published 1954 
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